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LETTERS  OF  JONATHAN  OLDSTYLE,  Gent. 


[The  letters  under  the  signature  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle  were  written  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  when  the  author  was  a  student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Josiah  Ogden 
Hofirnan,  and  the  citj'  he  was  seeking  to  amuse  by  these  juvenile  productions 
contained  scarce  sixty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  series  consisted  of  nine 
contributions  to  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  a  daily  paper  started  by  his  brother, 
Dr.  Peter  Irving,  his  senior  by  eleven  years,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1802.  The 
introductory  letter  appeared  in  its  columns  on  the  15th  of  the  following  month, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  printer  who  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  others  in  pamphlet  form  in  1824,  without  the  author's  knowledge. 
This  opening  letter  is  now  reproduced  after  the  lapse  of  sixty-four  years,  and  is 
of  interest,  if  in  no  other  respect,  as  being  the  first  essay  in  print  of  a  writer  after- 
wards so  much  admired  for  the  graces  of  his  style.  The  last  four  letters  of  the 
series  are  omitted  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  author,  who  marked  them  as 
"not  to  be  reprinted,"  when  there  was  question  of  including  the  pamphlet  of 
Oldstyle  papers  in  a  collective  edition  of  his  writings.  Of  the  literary  merit  or 
demerit  of  these  early  productions  I  do  not  propose  to  speak.  Of  the  local  effect 
of  the  portion  which  touches  on  the  drama,  Dunlap,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
American  Theatre,"  remarks:  "Though  always  playful,  the  irritation  caused 
was  excessive."  Meaning  of  course  among  the  actors,  for  to  the  town  they 
afforded  great  entertainment. 

The  theatre  which  was  the  place  of  performance  at  the  date  of  these  letters, 
and  which  off*ered  almost  the  only  intellectual  recreation  in  New  York,  stood  in 
front  of  the  Park^  nearly  midway  between  Ann  and  Beekman  Streets.  —  Ed.] 


LETTERS 

OF 

JONATHAN  OLDSTYLE,  Gent. 


LETTER    I. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  If  the  observations  of  an  odd  old  fellow 
are  not  wholly  superfluous,  I  would  thank  you  to  shove  them 
into  a  spare  comer  of  your  paper. 

It  is  a  matter  of  amusement  to  an  uninterested  spectator  like 
myself,  to  observe  the  influence  fashion  has  on  the  dress  and 
deportment  of  its  votaries,  and  how  very  quick  they  fly  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other. 

A  few  years  since  the  rage  was,  —  very  high  crowned  hats 
with  very  narrow  brims,  tight  neckcloth,  tight  coat,  tight  jacket, 
tight  small-clothes,  and  shoes  loaded  with  enormous  silver 
buckles  ;  the  hair  craped,  plaited,  queued,  and  powdered ;  —  in 
short,  an  air  of  the  greatest  spruceness  and  tightness  diffused 
over  the  whole  person. 

The  ladies,  with  their  tresses  neatly  turned  up  over  an  im- 
mense cushion ;  waist  a  yard  long,  braced  up  with  stays  into 
the  smallest  compass,  and  encircled  by  an  enormous  hoop ;  so 
that  the  fashionable  belle  resembled  a  walking  bottle. 

Thus  dressed,  the  lady  was  seen,  with  the  most  bewitching 
languor,  reclining  on  the  arm  of  an  extremely  attentive  beau. 


OLDSTYLE, 

who,  with  a  long  cane,  decorated  witli  a 

carefully  employed  in  removing  every  stone,  stick,  or  straw  dil 

might  impede  the  progress  of  his  tottering  companion,  who| 

high-heeled  shoes  just  brought  the  points  of  her  toes  t 

ground. 

What  an  alteration  has  a  few  years  produced !  We  now  t) 
hold  our  gentlemen,  with  the  most  studious  carelessness  and 
almost  slovenliness  of  dress  ;  lai^e  hat,  large  coat,  large  neck- 
cloth, large  pantaloons,  large  boots,  and  hair  scratched  into 
every  careless  direction,  loaning  along  the  streets  in  the  most 
apparent  listlessness  and  vacuity  of  thought;  staring  with  an 
unmeaning  countenance  at  every  passenger,  or  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  some  kind  fair  one  for  support,  with  the  other  hand 
crammed  into  his  breeches'  pocket.  Such  is  the  picture  of  a 
modern  beau,  - —  in  his  dress  stuf&ng  himself  up  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  Hercules,  in  his  manners  affecting  the  helplessness 
of  an  invalid. 

The  belle  who  has  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  dragging  along 
this  sluggish  animal  has  chosen  a  character  the  very  reverse, — 
emulating  in  her  dress  and  actions  all  the  airy  lightness  of  a 
sylph,  she  trips  along  with  tlie  greatest  vivacity.  Her  laughing 
eye,  her  coiratenance  enlivened  with  affability  and  good-humor, 
inspire  with  kindred  animation  every  beholder,  except  the  tor- 
pid being  by  her  side,  who  is  either  affecting  the  fashionable 
sang-froid,  or  is  wrapt  np  in  profound  contemplation  of  him- 
self. 

Heavens  1  how  changed  are  the  manners  since  I  was  young  ! 
Then,  how  delightful  to  contemplate  a  ball-room,—  such  bowing, 
6Uch  scraping,  such  complimenting;  nothing  but  copperplate 
speeches  to  be  heard  on  both  sides ;  no  walking  but  in  minuet 
measure ;  nothing  more  common  than  to  see  half  a  dozen  gen-. 
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demen  knock  their  heads  together  in  striving  who  should  first 
recover  a  lady's  fan  or  snuff-box  that  had  fallen. 

But  now,  our  youths  no  longer  aim  at  the  character  of  pretty 
gentlemen ;  their  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  called  lazy  dogs, 
careless  fellows,  &c.  &c.  Dressed  up  in  the  mammoth  style, 
our  buck  saunters  into  the  ball-room  in  a  surtout,  hat  under 
arm,  cane  in  hand :  strolls  round  with  the  most  vacant  air ; 
stops  abruptly  before  such  lady  as  he  may  choose  to  honor  with 
his  attention ;  entertains  her  with  the  common  slang  of  the 
day,  collected  from  the  conversation  of  hostlers,  footmen,  por- 
ters, &c.,  imtil  his  string  of  smart  sayings  is  run  out,  and  then 
lounges  off  to  entertain  some  other  feir  one  with  the  same 
unintelligible  jargon.  Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  puppyism  must  have 
arrived  to  a  climax ;  it  must  turn ;  to  carry  it  to  a  greater 
extent  seems  to  me  impossible. 

JONATHAN  OLDSTYLE. 

NOTEMBEB  15,  1802. 
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LETTER    n. 

Sir,  —  Encouraged  by  the  ready  insertion  you  gave  my  for- 
mer communication,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  intrude  on  you 
a  few  more  remarks. 

Nothing  is  more  intolerable  to  an  old  person  than  innovation 
on  old  habits.  The  customs  that  prevailed  in  our  youth  be- 
come dear  to  us  as  we  advance  in  years ;  and  we  can  no  more 
bear  to  see  them  abolished  than  we  can  to  behold  the  trees  cut 
down  under  which  we  have  sported  in  the  happy  days  of  in- 
fancy. 

Even  I  myself,  who  have  floated  down  the  stream  of  life  with 
the  tide,  —  who  have  humored  it  in  all  its  turnings,  who  have 
conformed  in  a  great  measure  to  all  its  fashions,  —  cannot  but 
feel  sensible  of  this  prejudice.  I  often  sigh  when  I  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  and  though  I 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that,  in  general,  times  are  altered  for 
the  better,  yet  there  is  something,  even  in  the  imperfections 
of  the  manners  which  prevailed  in  my  youthful  days,  that  is 
inexpressibly  endearing. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  more  strange  and  preposterous  to 
me  than  the  manner  in  which  modem  marriages  are  conducted. 
The  parties  keep  the  matter  as  secret  as  if  there  was  something 
disgraceful  in  the  connection.  The  lady  positively  denies  that 
anything  of  the  kind  is  to  happen  ;  will  laugh  at  her  intended 
husband,  and  even  lay  bets  against  the  event,  the  very  day  be- 
fore it  is  to  take  place.     They  sneak  into  matrimony  as  quietly 
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1  to  pride  themselves  on  the  cunning  and 
^enuity  they  have  displayed  in  their  manceuvres. 
How  different  is  tbis  from  the  manners  of  former  times  !     I 
Bcollect  when   my  aunt   Barbara  was  addressed  by  'Squire 
^lish ;  nothing  was  heard  of  during  the  whole  courtship  but 
msultations  and  negotiations  between  her  friends  and  rela- 
the  matter  was  considered  and  reconsidered,  and  at 
I  the  time  set  for  a  final  answer.     Never,  Mr.  Editor, 
'  shall  1  forget  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  scene.     The  whole 
Cimily  of  the  Oldstyles  assembled  in  awful  conclave  :  my  aunt 
Barbara  dressed  out  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her,  —  bigh 
cushion,  enormous  cap,  long  waist,  prodigious  hoop,  niffles  that 
reached  to  the  end  of  her  fingers,  and  a  gown  of  flame-colored 
brocade,  figured  with  poppies,  roses,  and  sun-flowers.     Never 
did  she  look  so  sublimely  handsome.     The  'Squire  entered  the 
room  with  a  countenance  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion.    He  was  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  scarlet  velvet,  his  coat 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  large  silk  b;ittons,  and  the  skirts 
stiffened  with  a  yard  or  two  of  buckram  ;  a  long  pig-tailed  wig, 
well  powdered,  adorned  his  head ;  and  Btockings  of  deep  blue 
;  rolled  over  the  knees,  graced  his  extremities;  the  flaps 
F  his  vest  reached  to  his  knee-buckles,  and  the  ends  of  his 
1  with  the  most  precise  neatness,  twisted  through 
reij  button  hole.    Thus  accoutred,  he  gravely  walked  into  the 
1,  with  his  ivory  headed  ebony  cane  in  one  hand,  and  gently 
raying  his  three-cornered  beaver  with  the  other.     The  gallant 
Old  fashionable  appearance  of  the  'Squire,  the  gracefulness  and 
[nity  of  his  deportment,  occasioned  a  general  smile  of  com- 
lacency  through  tlie  room ;  my  aunt  Barbara  modestly  veiled 
^iber  countenance  with  her  fan,  but  I  observed  her  contemplat- 
g  her  admirer  with  great  satisfaction  through  the  sticks. 
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The  business  was  opened  with  the  most  formal  sclemnl 
but  was  not  long  in  agiLition,  The  Oldstyles  were  moderaft 
their  articles  of  capitulation  few ;  the  'Squire  was  gallant,  8 
acceded  to  them  all.  In  short,  the  blushing  Barbara  was  i 
livered  up  to  his  embraces  with  due  ceremony.  Then,  ] 
Editor,  then  were  the  happy  times  :  such  oceans  of  arrack,^ 
such  mountains  of  plum-cake,  —  such  feasting  and  congratulat 
ing, —  such  fiddling  and  dancing, — ah  me  !  who  can  think  ol 
those  days,  and  not  sigh  when  he  sees  the  degeneracy  of  th( 
present :  no  eating  of  cake  nor  throwing  of  stockings,  —  not  a 
single  skin  filled  with  wine  on  the  joyful  occasion,  —  nor  a  single 
pocket  edified  by  it  but  the  parson's. 

It  is  wilh  the  greatest  pain  I  see  those  customs  dying  away, 
which  served  to  awaken  the  hospitality  and  friendship  of  my 
ancient  comrades,  — that  strewed  with  Sowers  the  path  to  the 
altar,  and  shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  the  commencement  of  the 
matrimonial  union. 

The  deportment  of  my  aunt  Barbara  and  her  husband  was 
as  decorous  after  marriage  as  before ;  her  conduct  was  always 
regulated  by  his,  —  her  sentiments  ever  accorded  with  his  opin- 
ions ;  she  was  always  eager  to  tie  on  his  neckcloth  of  a  morning, 
—  to  tuck  a  napkin  under  his  chin  at  meal-times,  —  to  wrap 
him  up  warm  of  a  winter's  day,  and  to  spruce  him  up  as  smart 
as  possible  of  a  Sunday.  The  'Squire  was  the  most  attentive 
and  polite  husband  in  the  world ;  would  hand  his  wife  in  and 
out  of  church  with  the  greatest  ceremony,  —  drink  her  health 
at  dinner  with  particular  emphasis,  and  ask  her  advice  on  every 
subject,  —  though  I  must  confess  he  invariably  adopted  his 
own  j  —  nothing  was  heard  from  both  sides  but  dears,  sweet 
loves,  doves,  &c.  The  'Squire  could  never  stir  out  of  a  winter's 
day,  without  his  wife  calling  after  him  from  the  window  to 
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button  up  his  waistcoat  carei^Uy.  Thus,  all  things  went  on 
smoothly ;  and  my  relations  Stylish  had  the  name  —  and,  as  Eblt 
as  I  know,  deserved  it,  —  of  being  the  most  happy  and  loving 
couple  in  the  world. 

A  modem  married  pair  will,  no  doubt,  laugh  at  all  this ;  they 
are  accustomed  to  treat  one  another  with  the  utmost  careless- 
ness and  neglect.  No  longer  does  the  wife  tuck  the  napkin 
under  her  husband's  chin,  nor  the  husband  attend  to  heaping 
her  plate  with  dainties ;  —  no  longer  do  I  see  those  little  amus- 
ing fooleries  in  company  where  the  lady  would  pat  her  hus- 
band's cheek,  and  he  chuck  her  under  the  chin ;  when  dears, 
and  sweets  were  as  plenty  as  cookies  on  a  New-year's  day.  The 
wife  now  considers  herself  as  totally  independent,  —  will  ad- 
vance her  own  opinions,  without  hesitation,  though  directly 
opposite  to  his,  —  will  carry  on  accounts  of  her  own,  and  will 
even  have  secrets  of  her  own,  with  which  she  refuses  to  entrust 
him. 

Who  can  read  these  facts,  and  not  lament  with  me  the  de- 
generacy of  the  present  times ;  —  what  husband  is  there  but 
will  look  back  with  regret  to  the  happy  days  of  female  sub- 
jection. 

JONATHAN  OLDSTYLE. 
KOVEXBEB  20,  1802. 
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LETTER  m. 

Sir,  —  There  is  no  place  of  public  amusement  of  which  I  ai 
so  fond  as  the  Theatre.  To  enjoy  this  with  the  greater  relisl 
I  go  but  seldom ;  and  I  find  there  is  no  play,  however  poor  o 
ridiculous,  from  which  I  cannot  derive  some  entertainment. 

I  was  very  much  taken  with  a  play-bill  of  last  week,  announc 
ing,  in  large  capitals, "  The  Battle  of  Hexham,  or.  Days  of  Old.' 
Here,  said  I  to  myself,  will  be  something  grand  —  Days  of  Old, 
—  my  fancy  fired  at  the  words.  I  pictured  to  myself  all  the 
gallantry  of  chivalry.  Here,  thought  I,  will  be  a  display  of 
court  manners  and  true  politeness  ;  the  play  will,  no  doubt,  be 
garnished  with  tilts  and  tournaments ;  and  as  to  those  banditti, 
whose  names  make  such  a  formidable  appearance  on  the  bills, 
they  will  be  hung  up,  every  mother's  son,  for  the  edification  of 
the  gallery. 

With  such  impressions,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  pit,  and  was 
so  impatient  that  I  could  hardly  attend  to  the  music,  though  I 
found  it  very  good. 

The  curtain  rose,  —  out  walked  the  Queen,*  with  great 
majesty ',  she  answered  my  ideas :  she  was  dressed  well,  she 
looked  well,  and  she  acted  well.  The  Queen  was  followed 
by  a  pretty  gentleman,  who,  from  his  winking  and  grinning, 
I  took  to  be  the  court-fool ;  I  soon  found  out  my  mistake.  He 
was  a  courtier  "  high  in  trust,"  and  either  general,  colonel,  or 
something  of  martial  dignity.     They  talked  for  some   time, 

•  Mrs.  Whitlock,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  —  Ed, 
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though  I  could  not  understand  the  drift  of  their  discourse, 
BO  I  amused  myself  with  eating  peanuts. 

In  one  of  the  scenes  I  was  diverted  with  the  stupidity  of  a 
corporal,  and  his  men,  who  sung  a  dull  fiong,  and  talked  a  great 
deal  about  nothing;  though  I  found,  by  their  laughing,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  the  corporal's  remarks.  What  this 
scene  had  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  I  could  not  com- 
prehend ;  I  suspect  it  was  a  part  of  some  other  play,  thrust  in 
here  by  accident. 

1  was  thea  introduced  to  a  cavern,  where  there  were  several 
hard-looking  fellows  sitting  around  a  table  carousing.  They 
t<dd  the  audience  they  were  banditti.  They  then  sung  a  gallery 
Bosg,  of  which  I  could  understand  nothing  but  two  lines  :  — 

^V  '>  The  WelahmBD  lik'd  to  have  been  chak'd  hy  a  moaae, 

^R  But  he  puU'd  him  out  by  tliu  tall." 

H  Just  as  they  had  ended  this  elegant  song,  their  banquet  was 
disturbed  hy  the  melodious  sound  of  a  horn,  and  in  marched  a 
portly  gentleman,*  who.  I  found,  was  their  captain.  After  this 
worthy  gentleman  had  fumed  his  hour  out,  after  he  had  slapped 
his   breast  and  drawn  his  sword  half  a  dozen  times,  the  act 

In  the  course  of  the  play,  I  leamt  that  there  had  been,  or 
waa,  or  would  he,  a  battle ;  but  how,  or  when,  or  where,  I  could 
not  understand.  The  banditti  once  more  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  frightened  the  wife  of  the  portly  gentleman,  who  was 
dressed  in  man's  clothes,  and  was  seeking  her  husband.  I  could 
not  enough  admire  the  dignity  of  her  deportment,  the  sweet- 
0  of  her  countenance,  and  the  unaffected  gracefulness  of  her 
•  HodgkiBBaii,  a  venwllle  autor  who  filled  bJI  parts,  fhini  Fslataff  to  a  Bode- 
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action;"  but  who  the  captain  really  was,  or  why  he  ft 
from  his  spouse,   I   could   Dot  understand.      However, 
seemed  very  glad  to  And  one  another  again: 
play  ended,  by  the  falling  of  the  curtain.  t 

I  wish  the  manager  would  use  a  drop-scene  at  the  closel 
the  acts ;  we  might  then  always  ascertain  the  terminadOQl 
the  piece  by  the  green  curtain.  On  this  occasion,  I  was  Ij 
debted  to  the  polite  bows  of  the  actors  for  this  pleasing  infl 
mation.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  plflj 
but  I  promised  myself  auiple  entertainment  in  the  aitcrpiect 
which  was  called  the  "  Tripolitan  Prize."  Now,  thoright  I,  wi 
shall  have  some  sport  for  our  money  ;  we  will,  no  doubt,  see  i 
few  of  those  Tripolitan  scoundrels  spitted  like  turkeys  for  oui 
amusement.  Well,  sir,  the  curtain  rose  —  tJie  trees  waved 
in  front  of  the  stage,  and  the  sea  rolled  in  the  rear;  all  things 
looked  very  pleasant  and  smiling.  Presently  I  heard  a  bust- 
ling behind  the  scenes,  —  here,  thought  I,  comes  a  band  of  fierce 
Tripolitans,  with  whiskers  as  long  as  my  arm.  No  such  thing; 
tliey  were  only  a  party  of  village  masters  and  misses  taking  a 
walk  for  exercise,  —  and  very  pretty  behaved  young  gentry  they 
were,  I  assure  you ;  but  it  was  cruel  in  the  manager  to  dress 
them  in  buckram,  as  it  deprived  them  entirely  of  the  use  of 
their  limbs.  They  arranged  themselves  very  orderly  on  each 
side  of  the  stage,  and  sung  something,  doubtless  very  affecting, 
for  they  all  looked  pitiful  enough.  By  and  by  came  up  a  most 
tremendous  storm ;  the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  roared, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  however,  our  pretty  rustics  stood 
gaping  quietly  at  one  another,  until  they  must  have  been  wet  to 
the  skin.  I  was  surprised  at  their  torpidity,  till  I  found  tbey  were 
each  one  afraid  to  move  first,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  for 
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their  awkwardness.  How  they  got  off  1  do  not  recollect ;  but 
I  advise  the  manager,  in  a  similar  case,  to  furnish  every  one 
with  a  trap-door,  through  which  to  make  his  exit.  Yet  this 
would  deprive  the  audience  of  much  amusement ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  laughable  than  to  see  a  body  of  guards  with  their 
spears,  or  courtiers  with  their  long  robes,  get  across  the  stage 
at  our  theatre. 

Scene  passed  after  scene.  In  vain  I  strained  my  eyes  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  Maliometau  phiz.  I  once  heard  a  great 
bellowing  behind  the  scenes,  and  expected  to  see  a  strapping 
Mussulman  come  boimcing  in  ;  but  was  miserably  disappointed, 
on  distinguishing  his  voice,  to  find  out  by  his  swearing  that 
he  was  only  a  Christian.  In  he  came, — an  American  navy 
officer,  —  worsted  stockings,  olive  velvet  small-clothes,  scarlet 
■a-jacket,  and  gold-laced  hat  —  dressed  quite  in  char- 
I  soon  found  out,  by  his  talk,  that  he  was  an  American 
■Jwize-niaster ;  that,  returning  through  the  Mediterranean  with 
his  Tripolitan  prize,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
England.  The  honest  gentleman  seemed,  from  his  actions,  to 
be  rather  intoxicated ;  which  I  could  account  for  in  no  other 
way  than  his  having  drank  a  great  deal  of  salt-water,  as  he 
Bwam  ashore. 

Several  following  scenes  were  taken  up  with  hallooing  and 
UujKaing.  between  the  coptwn,  his  crew,  and  the  gallery,  with  sev- 
eral amusing  tricks  of  the  captain  and  his  son,  —  a  very  funny, 
oiischievous  little  fellow.  Then  came  the  cream  of  the  joke: 
the  captain  wanted  to  put  to  sea,  and  the  yoimg  fellow,  who  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love,  to  stay  ashore.  Here  was  a  content 
between  love  and  honor;  such  piping  of  eyes,  such  blowing 
of  noses,  such  slapping  of  pocket-holes  1  But  Old  Junk  was 
jijadeidble, —  What!  an  American  tar  desert  his  duty  !  (three 
m  tlie  gallery,)  imoossible  !    AmcricBu  tars  forever ! ! 
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True  blue  will  never  Btaln  I !  &c.  &c.  (a  coDtinual  thunderia 
ftmong  the  gods.)  Here  was  a  scene  of  distress ;  here  m 
bathos.  The  author  seemed  as  much  puzzled  to  know  how  i 
dispose  of  the  young  tar  as  Old  Junk  was.  It  would  not  do  f 
leave  an  American  seaman  on  foreign  ground,  uor  would  it  4 
to  separate  him  from  his  mistress. 

Scene  the  last  opened.  It  seems  thai  another  Tripolitai 
cruiser  had  bore  down  on  the  prize,  as  she  lay  about  a  mile  ofi 
shore.  IIow  a  Barbary  corsair  had  got  in  this  part  of  the  world 
—  whether  she  had  been  driven  there  by  the  same  storm,  oi 
whether  she  was  cruising  to  pick  up  a  few  English  first-rates,  1 
could  not  leam.  However,  here  she  was.  Again  were  we  con. 
ducted  to  the  sea-shore,  where  we  foimd  all  the  village  gentry,  in 
their  buckram  suits,  ready  assembled  to  be  entertained  with  the 
rare  show  of  an  American  and  Tripolitan  eng^cd  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm.  The  battle  was  conducted  with  proper  decency 
and  decorum,  and  the  Tripolitan  very  politely  gave  i 
it  would  be  indecent  to  conquer  in  the  face  of  an  Ameriqj 
audience. 

After  the  engagement  the  crew  came  ashore,  joined  with  t] 
captain  and  gallery  in  a  few  more  huzzas,  and  the  curtain  fell. 
How  Old  Junk,  his  son,  and  his  son's  sweetheart,  settled  it,  I 
could  not  discover. 

I  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  the  meaning  and  ne- 
cessity of  tills  engagement  between  the  ships,  till  an  honest  (^ 
countryman  at  my  elbow  said,  he  supposed  this  was  the  Bat 
of  Hexham,  as  he  recollected  no  fighting  in  the  first  j 
With  this  esplanation  I  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

My  remarks  upon  the  audience,  I  shaU  postpone  to  anoth 
opportunity, 

JONATHAN   OLDSTTU 

December  1,  1S03. 
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LETTER  IV. 

-My  last  communication  mentioned  my  visit  to  the 
!atre ;  the  remarks  it  contained  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
play  and  the  actors.  I  shall  now  extend  tiiem  to  the  audience, 
Trho,  I  assure  you,  furnish  no  inconsiderahle  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

As  I  entered  the  house  some  time  before  the  curtain  rose,  I 
had  sufficient  leisure  to  make  some  observatious.     I  was  much 
unused  with  the  waggery  and  humor  of  the  gallery,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  kept  in  excellent  order  by  the  constables  who  are 
stationed  there.    Tlie  noise  in  this  part  of  the  house  is  some- 
what simaar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Noah's  ark ;  for  we  have 
an  imitation  of  the  whistles  and  yells  of  every  kind  of  animal. 
This,  in  some  measure,  compensates  for  the  want  of  music,  as 
■  p-Uie  gentlemen  of  our  orchestra  are  very  economic  of  their 
Somehow  or  another,  the  anger  of  the  gods  seemed  to 
e  aroused  all  of  a  sudden,  and  they  commenced  a  discharge  of 
^ples,  nuts,  and  gingerbread,  on  the  heads  of  the  honest  folks 
B  the  pit,  who  had  no  possibility  of  retreating  from  this  new 
Ind  of  thunderbolts.     I  can't  say  but  I  was  a  little  irritated  at 
I  saluted,  aside  of  my  head,  with  a  rotten  pippin  ;  and  was 
bg  to  shake  my  cane  at  them,  bnt  was  prevented  by  a  decent- 
iking  man  behind  me,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  useless  to 
taten  or  expostulate.   "  They  are  only  amusing  themselves  a 
Itle  at  our  expense,"  said  he  ;  "  sit  down  quietly  and  bend  your 
'  Inck  to  it"    My  kind  neighbor  was  interrupted  by  a  hard  green 
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apple  tliat  li it  him  between  the  shoulders,  —  he  made  : 
fece,  but  knowing  it  was  all  a  joke,  bore  the  blow  like  a  j 
opher.  I  soon  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  determination :  a  star 
thunderbolt  happened  to  light  on  the  head  of  a  little  sharp 
faced  Frenchman,  dressed  in  a  white  coat  aud  small  cocked  hal 
who  sat  two  or  three  benches  ahead  of  me,  and  seemed  to  be  ai 
irritable  little  animal.  Monsieur  was  terribly  exasperated  ;  h( 
jumped  upon  his  seat,  shook  his  fist  at  the  gallery,  and  swon 
violently  in  bad  English.  This  was  all  nuts  to  his  merry  per 
secutors ;  their  attention  was  wholly  turned  on  him,  and  he 
formed  their  target  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

I  found  the  ladies  in  the  boxes,  as  usual,  studious  to  please ; 
their  charms  were  set  o£F  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  each  box 
was  a  little  battery  in  itselt)  and  they  all  seemed  eager  to  outdo 
each  other  in  the  havoc  they  spread  around.  An  arch  glance 
in  one  box  was  rivalled  by  a  smile  in  another,  that  smile  by  a 
simper  in  a  third,  and  in  a  fourth  a  most  bewitching  languish 
carried  all  before  it. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  some  persons  reconnoitering  the  com- 
pany through  spy-glasses;  and  was  in  doubt  whether  these  ma- 
chines were  used  to  remedy  deficiencies  of  vision,  or  whether 
this  was  another  of  the  eccentricities  of  fashion.  Jack  Stylish 
has  since  informed  me,  that  glasses  were  lately  all  the  go  i 
"  though  hang  it,"  says  Jack, "  it  is  quite  out  at  present ;  we  used 
to  mount  our  glasses  in  great  sniifl)  but  siuce  so  many  tough 
jockeys  have  followed  the  lead,  the  bucks  have  all  cut  the 
custom."  I  give  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the  account  in  my  dashing 
cousin's  own  language.  It  is  from  a  vocabulary  1  do  not  well 
understand. 

I  was  considerably  amused  by  the  queries  of  the  countryman 
mentioned  in  my  last,  who  was  now  making  his  first  visit  to  the 
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theatre.  lie  kept  constantly  applying  tome  for  information, 
and  I  readily  comniimicated,  as  far  as  my  own  ignorance  would 
perm  it 

As  this  honest  man  was  casting  his  eye  round  the  house,  his 
attention  wns  suddenly  arrested.  "  And  pray,  who  are  these  ?  " 
said  he,  pointing  to  a  cluster  of  young  fellows.  "  These,  I  sup- 
pose, are  the  critics,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much.  They 
have,  no  doubt,  got  together  to  communicate  their  remarks,  and 
compare  notes;  these  are  the  persons  through  whom  the  au- 
exercise  their  judgments,  and  by  whom  they  are  told 
they  are  to  applaud  or,  to  hiss.  Critics!  ha,  ha!  my 
-dear  dr,  they  trouble  tliemaelvea  as  little  about  the  elements  of 
criticism,  as  they  do  about  other  departments  of  science  and 
belles-lettres.  These  afe  the  beaux  of  the  present  day,  who 
meet  here  to  lounge  away  an  idle  hour,  and  play  off  their  little 
im pertinencies  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  They  no 
more  regard  the  merits  of  the  play,  nor  of  the  actors,  than  my 
;.  They  even  strive  to  appear  inattentive  ;  and  I  have  seen 
of  them  perched  on  the  front  of  the  box  with  his  back  to 
stage,  sucking  the  head  of  his  stick  and  staring  vacantly  at 
the  audience,  insensible  to  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
scenic  representation,  thougli  the  tear  of  sensibility  was  trem- 
bling in  every  eye  around  him.  I  have  heard  that  some  have 
Far  in  search  of  amusement  as  to  propose  a  game 
'cards  in  the  theatre,  during  the  performance."  The  eyes  of  my 
;hlKir  sparkled  at  this  information — his  cane  shook  in  his 
id,  the  word  "puppies"  burst  from  his  lips.  "Nay,"  says  I,  "I 
't  give  this  for  absolute  fact ;  my  cousin  Jack,  was,  I  believe, 
(as  he  terms  it)  when  he  gave  me  the  information." 
lut  you  seem  quite  indignant,"  said  T,  to  the  decent-looking 
1  ray  rear.     It  was  from  him  the  exclamation  came  ;  the 
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Iionest  cotmtryman  was  gazing  in  gaping  wonder  on  some  n 
attraction.  "  Believe  me,"  said  1,  "if  you  had  tbem  daily  be 
fore  your  eyes,  you  would  get  quite  used  to  tbem."  "  Used  ti 
them,"  replied  he  5  "  bow  is  it  possible  for  people  of  sense  U 
relish  such  conduct  F "  "  Bless  yon,  my  friend,  people  of  sens* 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  merely  endure  it  in  silence. 
These  young  gentlemen  live  in  an  indulgent  aga.  When  I  was 
a  young  man,  such  tricks  and  follies  were  held  in  proper  con- 
tempt." Here  I  went  a  little  too  far ;  for,  upon  better  recollec- 
tion, I  must  own  that  a  lapse  of  years  has  produced  but  little 
alteratioa  in  this  department  of  folly  and  impertinence.  "  But 
do  the  ladies  admire  these  manners!"  "Truly,  I  am  not  as 
conversant  in  female  circles  as  formerly  ;  but  I  should  think  it 
a  poor  compliment  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  to  suppose  them 
pleased  with  the  stupid  stare  and  cant  phrases  with  which  these 
votaries  of  fashion  add  affected  to  real  ignorance." 

Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a 
bell.  "Nowfor  the  play," said  my  companion.  "  No,"  said  I, "it  is 
only  for  the  musicians."  These  worthy  gentlemen  tben  came 
crawling  out  of  their  holes,  and  began,  with  very  solemn  and 
important  phizzes,  stnmiming  and  tuning  their  instruments  in 
the  usual  style  of  discordance,  to  the  great  entertainment  of 
the  audience.  "  What  tune  Is  that  ?  "  asked  my  neighbor,  cover- 
ing his  ears.  "  This,"  said  I,  "  is  no  tune  ;  it  is  only  a  pleasing 
symphony,  with  which  we  are  regaled,  as  a  preparative."  For 
my  part,  though  I  admire  the  effect  of  contrast,  I  think  they 
might  as  well  play  it  in  their  cavern  under  the  stage.  The  bell 
rung  a  second  lime,  —  and  then  began  the  tune  in  reality  ;  but 
I  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  countryman  was  more  di- 
verted with  the  queer  grimaces  and  contortions  of  counten- 
ance exhibited  by  the  musicians,  than  their  melody.     What  I 
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heard  of  the  muBtc,  I  liked  very  well ;  (though  I  was  told  by 
one  of  my  neighbors,  that  the  same  pieces  have  been  played 
every  night  for  these  three  years  ;)  but  it  was  often  overpowered 
by  the  gentry  in  the  gallery,  who  vociferated  loudly  for  "  Moll  in 
the  Wad,"  "  Tally  ho  the  Grinders,"  and  several  other  (urs  more 
suited  to  their  tastes. 

I  observed  that  every  part  of  the  house  has  its  different  de- 
partment. The  good  folks  of  the  gallery  have  all  the  trouble 
fif  ordering  the  music  j  ftheir  directions,  however,  are  not  more 
frequently  followed  than  they  deserve.)  The  mode  by  which 
they  issue  their  mandates  is  stamping,  hissing,  roaring,  whist- 
ling ;  and,  when  the  musicians  are  refractory,  groaning  in  ca- 
sice.  They  also  have  the  privilege  of  demanding  a  bow  from 
lolin,  (by  which  name  they  designate  every  servant  at  the 
•'fiieatre,  who  enters  to  move  a  table  or  snufF  a  candle;)  and 
of  detecting  those  cunning  dogs  who  peep  from  behind  the 
curtain. 

By  the  by,  my  honest  fnend  was  much  puzzled  about  the 

curtain  itself.     He  wanted  to  know  why  that  carpet  was  hung 

n  the  theatre  ?     I  assiffed  him  it  was  no  carpet  but  a  very 

Ine  curtain.    "And  what,  pray,  may  be  the  meaning  of  that  gold 

end,  with  the  nose  cut  off,  that  I  see  in  front  of  it  ?  "     "  The 

[  imeaning,  —  why,   really,   I   can't   tell   exactly,  —  though   my 

cousin.  Jack  Stylish,  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in 

it     But  surely  you  like  the  design  of  the  curtain  ?  "     "  The  de- 

^_  sign,  — why  really  I  can  see  no  design  about  it,  unless  it  is 

^■to  be  brought  down  about  our  ears  by  the  weight  of  those  gold 

^Hiwsds,  and  that  heavy  cornice  witli  which  it  is  garnished."     I 

t)egttn  now  to  be  uneasy  for  the  credit  of  our  curtain,  and  was 

afraid  he  would  perceive  the  mistake  of  the  painter,  in  putting 

'     '  %  harp  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain  and  calling  it  a  mirror ;  but 
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his  attention  was  happily  called  away  by  the  candle-greas 
from  the  chandelier,  over  the  centre  of  the  pit,  dropping  o 
his  clothes.     This  he  loudly  complained  of,  and  declared  bi 
coat  was  bran-new.    "Pooh,  my  friend!"  said  I;  "we  mus 
put  up  with  a  few  trifling  inconveniences,  when  in  the  pursui 
of  pleasure.**     "  True,**  said  he  ;  "  but  I  think  I  pay  pretty  deai 
for  it:  —  first,  to  give  six  shillings  at  the  door,  and  then  to 
liave  my  head  battered  with  rotten  apples,  and  my  coat  spoiled 
by  candle-grease ;  by  and  by  I  shall  have  my  other  clothes 
dirtied  by  sitting  down,  as  I  perceive  everybody  mounted  oil 
the  benches.     I  wonder  if  they  could  not  see  as  well  if  they 
were  all  to  stand  upon  the  floor.** 

Here  I  could  no  longer  defend  our  customs,  for  I  could 
scarcely  breathe  while  thus  surrounded  by  a  host  of  strapping 
fellows,  standing  with  their  dirty  boots  on  the  seats  of  the 
benches.  The  little  Frenchman,  who  thus  found  a  temporary 
shelter  from  the  missive  compliments  of  his  gallery  friends,  was 
the  only  person  benefited.  At  last  the  bell  again  rung,  and 
the  cry  of  "  Down,  down,  —  hats  off,**  was  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  the  play. 

If,  Mr.  Editor,  the  garrulity  of  an  old  fellow  is  not  tiresome, 

and  you  choose  to  give  this  view  of  a  New-York  Theatre  a 

place  in  your  paper,  you  may,  perhaps,  bear  further  from  your 

friend, 

JONATHAN  OLDSTYLE. 
Dbcembef  3,  1802. 
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LETTER  V. 

Sm,  —  I  shall  now  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  Theatre, 
which  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  are  spun  out  to  an  unreason- 
ftble  length  ;  for  this  I  can  give  no  other  excuse,  than  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  old  folks  to  he  tiresome,  and  so  I  shall 
proceed. 
;J  had  chosen  a  seat  in  the  pit,  as  least  subject  to  annoyance 
habit  of  talking  loud  that  has  lately  crept  into  our 
,  and  which  particularly  prevails  in  the  boxes.  In  old 
imes,  people  went  to  the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  the  play  and 
acting  ;  but  I  now  find  that  it  begins  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  coffee-bouse,  or  fashionable  lounge,  where  many  indulge  in 
loud  conversation,  without  any  regard  to  the  pain  it  inflicts  on 
their  more  attentive  neighbors.  As  this  conversation  is  gen- 
erally of  the  most  trifling  kind,  it  seldom  repays  the  latter  for 
ionvenience  tbey  suffer,  of  not  hearing  one  half  of  the 
I  found,  however,  that  1  had  not  much  bettered  my  sit- 
lon  (  but  that  every  part  of  the  house  has  its  shaie  of  evils, 
ides  those  I  had  already  suffered,  I  was  yet  to  undergo  a 
kind  of  torment,  I  had  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  very 
?ng  personage,  who  had  seen  the  play  before,  and  was 
ly  anticipating  every  scene,  and  informing  those  that  were 
him  what  was  to  take  place,  —  to  prevent,  I  suppose,  any 
ieable  surprise  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
Had  there  been  anything  of  a  plot  to  the  play,  this 
[ht  have  been  a  serious  inconvenience ;  but  as  the  piece  was 
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entirely  innocent  of  everything  of  the  kind,  it  was  not  of  i 
much  importance.  As  I  generally  contrive  to  extract  ainus< 
ment  from  everything  that  happens,  I  now  entertained  mysel 
with  remarks  on  the  self-important  air  with  which  he  deliverei 
bis  information,  and  the  distressed  and  impatient  looks  of  hi: 
unwilling  auditors.  I  also  observed  that  he  made  several  mis 
takes  in  the  course  of  his  communications.  "  Now  you  '11  see,' 
said  he,  "  the  queen  in  all  her  glory,  surrounded  with  hei 
courljers,  fine  as  fiddles,  and  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  stage 
like  rows  of  pewter  dishes."  On  the  contrary,  we  were  presented 
with  the  portly  gentleinan  and  his  ragged  regiment  of  banditti. 
Another  time  he  promised  us  a  regale  from  the  fool ;  but  we 
were  presented  with  a  very  fine  speech  from  tlie  queen's  grin- 
ning counsellor. 

My  cotmtry  neighbor  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  the 
performance,  thotigh  he  did  not  half  the  time  understand 
what  was  going  forward.  lie  sat  staring,  with  open  mouth,  at 
the  portly  gentleman,*  as  he  strode  across  the  stage  and  in  fu- 
rious rage  drew  his  sword  on  the  white  lion.  "  By  George,  but 
that 's  a  brave  feUow,"  said  he,  when  the  act  was  over  ;  "  that 's 
what  you  call  first-rate  acting,  I  suppose." 

"  Yea,"  said  I,  "  it  is  what  the  critics  of  the  present  day  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  not  altogether  what  I  like.  You  should  have 
seen  an  actor  of  the  old  school  do  this  part ;  be  would  have 
given  it  to  some  purpose;  you  would  have  had  such  ranting 
and  roaring,  and  stamping  and  storming ;  to  be  sure,  this  hon- 
est man  gives  us  a  bounce  now  and  then  in  the  true  old  style, 
but  in  the  main  he  seems  to  prefer  walking  on  plain  ground,  to 
stnitting  on  the  stilts  used  by  the  tragic  heroes  of  my  day." 

This  is  the  chief  of  what  passed  between  me  and  my  coia- 
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pauion  during  the  play  and  entertainment,  except  an  observa- 
tion of  his,  "  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  manager  was  to  driil  his 
nobility  and  gentrj  now  and  then,  to  enable  them  to  go  through 
th«r  evolutions  with  more  grace  and  spirit"  This  put  me  in 
mind  of  something  my  cousin  Jack  said  to  the  same  purpose, 
though  he  went  too  far  in  his  zeal  for  refonnation.  He  de- 
clared, "  he  wished  sincerely  one  of  the  critics  of  the  day  would 
teke  all  the  slab-shabs  of  the  theatre,  (like  cats  m  a  bag,)  and 
twig  the  whole  bunch."  I  can't  say  but  I  like  Jack's  idea  well 
enough,  though  it  is  rather  a  severe  one. 

He  might  have  remarked  another  &ult  that  prev^ls  among 
our  performers,  (though  I  don't  know  whether  it  occurred  this 
evening,)  of  dressing  for  the  same  piece  in  the  fashions  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries,  so  that  while  one  actor  is  strutting 
about  the  stage  in  the  cuirass  and  helmet  of  Alexander, 
another,  dressed  up  in  a  gold-laced  coat  and  bag  wig,  with  a 
chapeau  de  bras  under  his  arm.  is  taking  snuff  in  the  fashion  of 
aae  or  two  centuries  back,  and  perhaps  a  third  figures  in  Su- 
warrow  boots,  in  the  true  style  of  modern  buckism. 

"But  what,  pray,  has  become  of  the  noble  Marquis  of  Mon- 
tague, and  Earl  of  Warwick  ?  "  said  the  countryman,  after  the 
entert^nment  was  concluded.  "Their  names  make  a  great  ap- 
pearance on  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  them  in 
the  course  of  the  evening."  "  Very  true,  —  I  had  quite  forgot 
those  worthy  personages ;  but  I  suspect  they  have  been  behind 
'Ibe  scenes,  smoking  a  pipe  with  our  other  friends  incog.,  the 

ipolitans.  We  must  not  be  particular  now-a-days,  my  friend, 
len  we  are  presented  with  a  battle  of  Heshara  without  fight- 
ing, and  a  Tripolitan  afterpiece  without  even  a  Mahometan 
whisker,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  having  an  invisible  mar- 
throivn  into  the  bargain."    "  But  what  is  your 
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iou  of  the  house?"  said  I;  '■don't  you  think  it  a  very  a 
stantial,  solid-looking  building,  both  inside  and  cut  ? 
what  a  Rne  effect  the  dark  coloring  of  the  wall  has  upon  t 
white  faces  of  the  audience,  which  glare  like  the  stars  in  a  darl 
nighL  And  then,  what  can  he  more  pretty  than  the  paintings  ii 
the  front  of  the  boxes,  —  those  little  masters  and  misses  suck- 
ing their  thumbs,  and  making  mouths  at  the  audience?" 

"  Very  fine,  upon  my  word.  And  what,  pray,  is  the  use  of 
that  chandelier,  as  you  call  it,  that  is  hung  up  among  the  clouds, 
and  has  showered  down  its  favors  upon  my  coat  ?  " 

"  Oh !  that  is  to  illumine  the  heavens,  and  set  off  to  advantage 
the  little  periwig'd  Cupids,  tumbling  head  over  heels,  with 
wtiich  the  painter  has  decorated  the  dome.  You  see  we  have 
no  need  of  the  chandelier  below,  as  here  the  house  is  perfectly 
well  illuminated  ;  hut  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  saving 
of  candle-light  if  the  manager  had  ordered  the  painter,  among 
his  other  pretty  designs,  to  paint  a  moon  up  there,  or  if  he  was 
to  hang  up  that  sun  with  whose  intense  light  our  eyes  were 
greatly  annoyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  afterpiece." 

"But  don't  you  think,  after  all,  there  is  rather  a  —  sort  of  a 
. — kind  of  a  heavyishness  about  the  house?  Don't  you  think 
it  has  a  little  of  an  under-groundish  appearance  ?  " 

To  this  I  could  make  no  answer.  I  must  confess  I  have  often 
thought  myself  the  house  had  a  dungeon-like  look  ;  so  I  pro- 
posed to  him  to  make  our  exit,  as  the  candles  were  putting  out, 
and  we  should  be  left  in  the  dark.  Accordingly,  groping  our 
way  through  the  dismal  subterraneous  passage  that  leads  froni 
the  pit,  and  passing  thi'ough  the  ragged  bridewell-looking  ante- 
cbamber,  we  once  more  emerged  into  the  purer  air  of  the  park, 
when  bidding  my  honest  countryman  good-night,  I  repaired 
home,  considerably  pleased  with  the  amusements  of  the  evening 
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Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  have  I  given  you  an  account  of  the  chief 
bcidents  that  occurred  in  my  visit  to  the  Theatre.  I  have 
shown  you  a  few  of  its  accommodations  and  its  imperfections. 
Those  who  visit  it  more  frequently,  may  be  able  to  give  you  a 
better  statement. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  of  advice  for  the  benefit 
of  every  department  of  it.     I  would  recommend  — 

To  the  actors  —  less  etiquette,  less  fustian,  less  buckram. 

To  the  orchestra  —  new  music,  and  more  of  it. 

To  the  pit  —  patience,  clean  benches,  and  umbrellas. 

To  the  boxes, —  less  affectation,  less  noise,  less  coxcombs. 

To  the  gallery  —  less  grog,  and  better  constables ;  —  and. 

To  the  whole  house,  inside  and  out,  a  total  reformation. 

And  so  much  for  the  Theatre. 

JONATHAN  OLDSTYLB. 
Dbckmbbb  11,  1803. 
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[The  Naval  Biographies  which  follow,  were  contributed  to  the  "  Analectie 
Magazine,"  a  monthly  periodical,  published  in  Philadelphia  by  the  late  Moses 
Thomas  of  that  city,  and  edited  by  the  author  during  the  years  1813, 1814;  the 
period  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  national  character  was  so 
gallantly  sustained  on  the  ocean. 

The  "  Memoir  of  Thomas  Campbell,"  the  Scottish  poet,  was  originally  prefixed 
to  an  American  edition  of  his  poems,  in  1810,  and  was  transferred  to  the  "  Ana- 
lectio  Magazine  "  in  March,  1815,  revised  and  enlarged.  To  this  copy,  which  is 
the  one  here  introduced,  is  appended  a  letter  from  Mr.  Irving  respecting  Gamp- 
bell,  written  after  the  poet's  death. 

The  notices  of  Allston  and  Talma  were  contributions,  the  first  to  "Duyck- 
inck's  Cj'clopaedia  of  American  Literature,"  the  last  to  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gal- 
lery," the  title  of  a  collection  of  pieces  firom  various  hands,  published  in  1955.  ~- 
Ed.] 
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CAPTAIN    JAMES    LAWRENCE. 

To  speak  feelingly,  yet  temperately,  of  the  merits  of  those 
dio  have  bravely  fought  and  gloriously  fallen  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  biographer. 
Filled  with  admiration  of  their  valor,  and  sorrow  for  their  fate, 
we  feel  the  impotency  of  our  gratitude,  in  being  able  to  reward 
such  great  sacrifices  with  nothing  but  empty  applause.  We  are 
apt,  therefore,  to  be  hurried  into  a  degree  of  eulogium,  which, 
however  sincere  and  acknowledged  at  the  time,  may  be  re- 
garded as  extravagant  by  the  dispassionate  eye  of  after-years. 

We  feel  more  particularly  this  difficulty,  in  undertaking  to 
give  the  memoirs  of  one,  whose  excellent  qualities  and  gallant 
deeds  are  still  vivid  in  our  recollection,  and  whose  untimely  end 
has  excited,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen.  Indeed,  the  popular  career  of  this  youthful  hero 
has  been  so  transient,  yet  dazzling,  as  almost  to  prevent  sober 
investigation.  Scarce  had  we  ceased  to  rejoice  in  his  victory, 
o^fore  we  were  called  on  to  deplore  his  loss.  He  passed  before 
^6  public  eye  like  a  star,  just  beaming  on  it  for  a  moment,  and 
falling  in  the -midst  of  his  brightness. 

Captain  James  Lawrence  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  October, 

1781,  at  Burlington,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.     He  was  the 

2* 
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youngest  son  of  John  Lawrence,  Esq.  an  eminent  counsellor  at 
law  of  that  place.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  birth  his 
mother  died,  and  the  charge  of  him  devolved  on  his  sisters,  to 
whom  he  ever  showed  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  tender 
care  they  took  of  his  infant  years.  He  early  evinced  that  excel- 
lence of  heart  by  which  he  was  characterized  through  life; 
he  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child,  mild  in  his  disposition, 
and  of  the  most  gentle  and  engaging  manners.  He  was  scarce 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  expressed  a  decided  partiality  for 
a  seafaring  life  ;  but  his  father  disapproving  of  it,  and  wishing 
him  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  his  strong  sense  of 
duty  induced  him  to  acquiesce.  He  went  through  the  common 
branches  of  education,  at  a  grammar-school,  at  Burlington, 
with  much  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  tutors.  The 
pecuniary  misfortunes  of  his  father  prevented  his  receiving  a 
finished  education,  and  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  his  brother,  the  late 
John  Lawrence,  Esq.  who  then  resided  at  Woodbury.  He 
remained  for  two  years  in  this  situation,  vainly  striving  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  pursuits  wholly  repugnant  to  his  taste 
and  inclinations.  The  dry  studies  of  statutes  and  reporters,  the 
technical  rubbish,  and  dull  routine  of  a  lawyer's  office,  were 
little  calculated  to  please  an  imagination  teeming  with  the  ad- 
ventures, the  wonders,  and  variety  of  the  seas.  At  length,  his 
father  being  dead,  and  his  strong  predilection  for  the  roving 
life  of  a  sailor  being  increased  by  every  attempt  to  curb  it,  his 
brother  yielded  to  his  solicitations,  and  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Griscomb,  at  Burlington,  to  acquire  the  principles 
of  navigation  and  naval  tactics.  He  remained  with  him  for 
three  months,  when,  his  intention  of  applying  for  a  situation  in 
the  navy  being  generally  known,  several  of  the  most  distin- 
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gnisbed  gentlemen  of  the  State  interested  themselves  in  his 
behal£  and  wrote  to  the  Navy  Department  The  succeeding 
mail  brought  hira  a  midshipman's  warrant ;  and  between  the 
lije  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
L'ountiy, 

His  first  cruise  was  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  ship  Ganges, 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Tlngey.  In  lliis  and  several 
subsequent  cruises,  no  opportunity  occurred  to  call  forth  par- 
ticular services ;  but  the  attention  and  inteiligence  which  he 
uniformly  displayed  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  duties,  the  correct- 
ness of  his  deportment,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  gained 
him  the  approbation  of  his  commanders,  and  rendered  him  a 
favorite  with  his  associates  and  inferiors. 

When  the  war  was  declared  against  Tripoli,  he  was  promoted 

to  a  lieutenancy,  and  appointed  to  the  commaud  of  the  schooner 

Enterprise.    While  in  this  command  he  volunteered  his  services 

m-in  the  hazardous  exploit  of  destroying  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 

d  accompanied  Decatiu*  as  his  first  lieutenant.     The  brilliant 

^ess  of  that  enterpiise  is  well  known ;  and  for  tlie  gallantry 

X  skill  displayed  on  the  occasion,  Decatur  was  made  post- 

I,  while  Lawrence,  in  common  with  the  other  officers  and 

rere  voted  by  Congress  two  months'  extra  pay,  —  a  sordid 

B  paltry  reward,  which  he  immediately  declined. 

t  ^tlie  harbor  of  Tripoli  appears  to  have  been  tJie  school  of 

t  naval  heroes.     In  tntcing  the  histories  of  those  who  have 

dy  distinguished  themselves,  we  are  always  led  to  the  coast 

\  Barbary  as  tlie  field  of  their  first  experience  and  yoiiug 

lev enient.    The  concentration  of  our  little  navy  at  this  point, 

1  after  its  formation,  has  had  a  happy  effect  upon  its  char- 

t  and  fortunes.     The  officers  were  most  of  them  young  in 

i,  and  young  in  arms,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  enthu- 
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siasm.  Such  is  the  time  to  form  generous  impressions  an 
strong  attaclinients.  It  was  there  they  grew  together  in  habit 
of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship ;  and  to  the  noble  eraulatio'. 
of  so  many  young  minds  newly  entering  upon  an  adventurou 
profession,  may  be  attributed  that  enterprising  spirit  and  de 
fiance  of  danger  that  has  ever  since  distinguished  our  navy. 

After  continuing  in  the  Mediterranean  about  three  years  anc 
a  half,  Lawrence  returned  to  the  United  States  with  Commodore 
Freble,  and  was  again  sent  out  on  that  station,  as  commander 
of  Gun-boat  No.  6,  in  which  he  remained  for  sixteen  months. 
Since  that  time  he  has  acted  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Oongtitit- 
Hon,  and  as  commander  of  the  Vixeii,  Wasp,  Argus,  and  Hornet. 
In  1808  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Monlaud evert,  a 
respectable  merchant  of  New  York,  to  whom  he  made  one  of 
the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  of  husbands. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he  sailed  in  the 
Hornet  sloop-of-war.  as  part  of  the  squadron  that  cruised  under 
Commodore  Rodgers.  While  absent  on  this  cruise  Lieutenant 
Morris  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  for  his  bravery 
and  skill  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  OoHslitiiiion  in  her  action 
with  the  Gatrriere.  This  appointment,  as  it  raised  him  two 
grades,  and  placed  him  over  the  heads  of  older  officers,  gave 
great  oflence  to  many  of  the  navy,  who  could  not  brook  that 
the  regular  rules  of  the  service  should  be  infringed.  It  was 
thought  particularly  imjust,  as  giving  him  rank  above  I-aw- 
rence,  who  had  equally  distinguished  himself  as  first  lieutenant 
of  Decatur,  In  the  destniction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  and 
who,  at  present,  was  but  master  and  commander. 

On  returnuig  from  his  cniise  Captain  Lawrence,  sifter  con- 
sulting with  Commodores  llodgers  and  Balnbridge,  and  with 
other  experienced  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  addressed  a  n 
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Ihe  Senate  and  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  where- 
in, ifter  the  fullest  acknowledgments  of  the  great  merits  and 
ttrvLces  of  Captain  Morris,  he  remonstrated  in  the  most  tem- 
perate and  respectful,  but  firm  and  manly  language,  on  the  im- 
propriety of  his  pi*omotion,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
Mtd  precedence,  and  particularly  hard  as  it  respected  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  he  frankly  mentioned  that  he  shoidd  be  com- 
pelled, however  reluctant,  to  leave  the  service,  if  thus  im- 
properly outranked. 

Ihe  reply  of  the  Secretary  was  singularly  brief;  barely  ob- 
serving, that  if  he  thought  proper  to  leave  the  service  without 
a  cause,  there  would  still  remain  heroes  and  patriots  to  support 
tbe  honor  of  the  flag.  There  was  a  laconic  severity  in  this 
reply  calculated  to  cut  a  man  of  feeling  to  the  heart,  and  which 
i)t]ght  not  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  fair  and  candid  remon- 
stnince  of  Lawrence. 

^VTiere  men  are  fighting  for  honor  rather  than  profit,  the 
utmost  delicacy  should  be  observed  towards  their  high-toned 
feelings.  Those  complaints  which  spring  from  wounded  pride, 
and  the  jealousy  of  station,  should  never  he  regarded  lightly. 
The  best  soldiers  are  ever  most  tenacious  of  their  rank ;  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  he  who  hazards  everything  for  distinc- 
lion,  will  he  careless  of  it  after  it  is  attained.  Fortunately, 
Lawrence  had  again  departed  on  a  cruise  before  this  letter 
arrived,  which  otherwise  might  have  driven  from  the  service 
one  of  our  most  meritorious  officers. 

This  second  cruise  was  in  company  with  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  who  commanded  the  ConsHtution.  Wliile  cruising  off 
the  Braals  they  fell  in  with  the  Bonne  Oitoyenne,  a  British 
ship-of-war,  having  on  board  a  large  amount  of  specie,  and 
her  into  St.  Salvadore.    Notwithstanding  that  she  was 
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K  Urger  vessel,  and  of  a  greater  force  in  guns  and  men  t 
the  JTornet,  yet  Captain  Lawrence  sent  a  challenge  to  her  o 
mander,  Captain  Green,  pledging  his  honor  that  neither  4 
Cbnstituiion  nor  any  other  American  vessel  should  interfere 
Commodore  Bainbridge  made  a  similar  pledge  on  his  own  part 
but  the  British  commander  declined  the  combat,  alleging  that 
though  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  event  of  such  a  rencounter 
would  be  favorable  to  his  ship,  "  yet  he  was  equally  convinced 
that  Commodore  Bainbridge  could  not  swerve  so  much  from 
the  paramount  duty  he  owed  his  country  as  to  become  an  in- 
active  spectator,  and  see  a  ship  belonging  to  the  very  squadron 
under  his  orders,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

To  make  him  easy  on  this  point,  Commodore  Bainbridge  left 
the  Bortiet  four  days  t<^ether  off  the  harbor  in  which  the  Bonne 
dtoyeime  laid,  and  from  which  she  could  discover  ttiat  he  was 
not  within  forty  miles  of  it,  lie  afterwards  went  int«  tlie  harbor 
and  remained  tliere  three  days,  where  he  might  at  any  time 
have  been  detained  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  request  of  Captain 
Green,  if  disposed  to  combat  the  Hornet,  At  length  the  Con- 
ttilution  went  off  altogether,  leaving  Lawrence  to  blocliade  the 
Bonne  Oitoi/ertne,  which  he  did  for  nearly  a  month,  Captain 
Green  not  thinking  proper  to  risk  an  encounter.  It  is  possible 
that  having  an  important  public  trust  in  charge,  and  sailing 
under  particular  orders,  he  did  not  think  himself  authorized  to 
depart  from  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  and  risk  bis  vessel  In  a 
contest  for  mere  individual  reputation.  But  if  such  were  his 
reasons,  he  should  have  stated  them  when  lie  refused  to  accept 
the  challenge. 

On  the  24th  of  January  Captain  Lawrence  was  obliged  to 
shift  his  cruising-ground,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Monluffu.  71, 
which  had  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  for  the  express  purpose  of 
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relieving  the  Bonne  Citoyeiine  and  a  British  packet  of  12  guns, 
n-hicl)  likewise  lay  at  St.  Salvadore.  At  length,  on  tlie  morn- 
ing of  tlie  24th  Februat^,  when  cruising  off  Demarara,  the 
Boniet  lell  in  with  the  British  brig  Peacock,  Captain  Peake,  a 
vessel  of  about  equal  force.  The  contest  commenced  within 
half-pistol  shot,  nnd  so  tremendous  was  the  fire  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, tliat  in  less  than  fiAeen  minutes  the  enemy  surrendered, 
and  mnde  signal  of  distress,  being  in  a  sinking  condition,  ller 
mainmast  shortly  went  by  the  board,  and  she  was  left  such  an 
lolute  wreck,  that,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  was  made 
Iceep  her  afloat  until  the  prisoners  could  be  removed,  she 
sunk  Willi  thirteen  of  ber  crew,  and  three  brave  American  tars, 
who  thus  nobly  perished  in  relieving  a  conquered  foe.  The 
slaughter  on  board  of  the  Peacock  was  very  severe ;  among  the 
slain  was  found  the  body  of  her  commander.  Captain  Peake. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  action ;  the  Inst 
wound  proved  fatal.  His  body  was  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  his 
id  laid  in  the  cabin  to  sink  with  her,  —  a  shroud  and 
ilclire  worthy  so  brave  a  sailor. 
During  the  battle  the  British  brig  VEnyeigJe,  mounting  15 
and  thirty  pound  carronades  and  two  long  nines,  lay  at  an- 
about  six  miles  in  shore.  Being  apprehensive  chat  she 
Id  beat  out  to  the  assistance  of  her  consort  the  utmost  ex- 
made  to  put  the  Hornet  in  a  situation  for  action. 
Id  in  about  three  hours  she  was  in  complete  preparation,  but 
the  enctny  did  not  think  proper  to  make  an  attack. 

Tile  conduct  of  Lawrence  towards  his  prisoners  was  such,  as, 
we  are  proud  to  say,  has  uniformly  characterized  the  officers 
navy.     They  have  ever  displayed  the  liberality  and  scru- 
delicacy  of  generous  minds  towards  those  whom  the  for- 
"  war  has  thrown  in  their  power ;  and  thus  have  won  by 
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their  magnanimity  those  whom  they  have  conquered  by  thrf 
valor.  The  officers  of  the  Peacock  were  so  affected  by  thi 
treatment  they  received  from  Captain  Lawrence,  that  on  theil 
arrival  at  New  York  they  made  a  grateful  acknowledgmenl 
in  the  public  papers.  To  use  their  own  expressive  phrase^ 
"  they  ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners."  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  a  circumstance  highly  to  .the  honor  of  the  brave 
tars  of  the  Hornet  Finding  that  the  crew  of  the  Peacock  had 
lost  all  their  clothing  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  vessel,  they 
made  a  subscription,  and  from  their  own  wardrobes  supplied 
each  man  with  two  shirts,  and  a  blue  jacket  and  trowsers.  Such 
may  rough  sailors  be  made,  when  they  have  before  them  the 
example  of  high-minded  men.  They  are  beings  of  but  little 
reflection,  open  to  the  impulse  and  excitement  of  the  moment ; 
and  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  officers,  whether, 
under  a  Lawrence,  they  shall  ennoble  themselves  by  generous 
actions,  or,  under  a  Cockburn,  be  hurried  away  into  scenes  of 
unpremeditated  atrocity. 

On  returning  to  this  country  Captain  Lawrence  was  received 
with  great  distinction  and  applause,  and  various  public  bodies 
conferred  on  him  peculiar  tokens  of  approbation.  While  absent 
the  rank  of  post-captain  had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  offering  him  the  conmiand  of  the  frigate  Coiutltutiony 
provided  neither  Captains  Porter  or  Evans  applied  for  it,  they 
being  older  officers.  Captain  Lawrence  respectfully  declined 
this  conditional  appointment,  for  satisfactory  reasons  which  he 
stated  to  the  Secretary.  He  then  received  an  unconditional 
appointment  to  that  frigate,  and  directions  to  superintend  the 
Navy  Yard  at  New  York  in  the  absence  of  Capt  Ludlow.  The 
next  day,  to  his  great  surprise  and  chagrin,  he  received  counter- 
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^^^■Sers,  with  instructions  to  take  conitnatid  of  the  frigiite  Cheio- 

^^Bi^  then  l.png  at  Boston,  nearly  rendy  for  sea.    This  appoint- 

^^^ftnt  was  particularly  disagreable  to  him.     He  was  prejudiced 

^^^RUDSt  the  (7/tesnpeaie,  both  from  her  being  considered  the 

^^nnrst  ship  in  our  navy,  and  From  Laving  been  in  a  manner  dis- 

^H  fenced  in  the  nOliir  with  the  leopard.     This  East  circumstance 

tad  acquired  her  the  character  of  an  unlucky  ship,  — the  worst 

of  stigmas  among  sailors,  who  are  devout  believers  in  good  and 

l)aij  luck ;  and  so  detrimenlAl  wiis  it  to  this  vessel,  that  it  has 

been  fomid  difficult  to  recruit  crews  for  her. 

Tlie  extreme  repugnance  that  Capt  Lawrence  felt  to  this 
!ip|ioint Client  induced  him  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
requesting  to  be  continued  in  the  command  of  the  Hornet. 
Besides,  it  was  his  wish  to  remain  some  short  time  in  port,  and 
enjoy  a  little  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family :  particularly  as 
his  wife  was  in  that  delicate  situation  that  most  calls  forth  the 
tenderness  and  solicitude  of  an  affectionate  husband.  But 
though  he  wrote  four  letters  successively  to  the  Secretary,  he 
never  received  an  answer,  and  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  ac- 
^^uesce. 

^^nriule  laying  in  Boston  Roads,  nearly  ready  for  sea,  the  Brit- 
^^^vfrigate  Sfiaimon  appeared  off  the  harbor,  and  made  signals 
expressive  of  a  challenge.     The  brave  Lawrence  immediately 
determined  on  accepting  it,  though  conscious  at  the  time  of  the 
great  disparity  between  the  two  ships.     The  S/iannon  was  a 
prime  vessel,  equipped  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  combating  advantageously  one  of  our  largest 
fti gates.     She  had  on  unusually  numerous  crew  of  picked  men, 
^^Kproughly  dii^iplined  and  well -office  red     She  ivas  commanded 
^^H  Captain  Broke,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  officers  in  the 
^^Hrice,  who  fought  merely  for  reputation. 
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On  the  other  hnnd,  the  C/iexapeate  was  an  indii 
with  a  crew,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  newly  recniited, 
not  brought  into  proper  discipline.     They  were  strangers  t 
their  commander,  who  had  not  had  time  to  produce  that  pei  ' 
Biibordi nation,  yet  strong  personal  attachment,  which  he 
the  talent  of  creating  wherever  he  commanded.     His  first  Hi 
tenant  was  sick  on  shore  ;  tlie  other  officers,  though  meritorii 
were  young  men ;  two  of  them  were  mere  acting  lieiit^nanl 
most  of  them  recently  appointed  to  the  ship,  and  iinacquaini 
with  the  men.    Those  who  are  in  the  least  informed  in  nauti< 
af&irs,  mast  perceive  the  greatness  of  these  disadvantages. 

The  most  earnest  endeavors  were  used,  by  Commodorl 
Biunbridge  and  other  gentlemen  of  ntee  honor  and  soiu 
experience,  to  dissuade  Captain  Lawrence  from  what  w 
considered  a.  rash  and  unnecessary  exposure.  He  felt  and  e 
knowledged  the  force  of  their  reasons,  but  persisted  in  1 
deter Liiiiiation.  He  was  peculiarly  situated ;  he  had  formei 
challenged  the  Smite  Cttoyenne,  and  should  he  decline  a  simil 
challenge,  it  might  subject  him  to  sneers  and  misrepresent 
dons.  Among  the  other  unfortunate  circumstances  that  i 
tended  this  ill-starred  battle,  was  the  delay  of  a  written  chi 
lenge  from  Captain  Broke,  which  did  not  arrive  until 
Captain  Lawrence  had  sailed.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  couchfi 
in  the  most  frank  and  courteous  language  ;  minutely  detailin 
the  force  of  his  ship ;  and  offering,  if  the  Chesapeake  shoul 
not  be  completely  prepared,  to  cruise  off  and  on  until  sue 
time  as  she  made  a  specified  signal  of  being  ready  for  the  coi 
flicL  II  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  Captain  Lawrence  di 
not  receive  this  gallant  challenge,  as  it  would  have  given  hii 
time  to  put  his  ship  in  proper  order,  and  spared  him 
sity  of  hurrying  out  in  his  unprepared  condition,  to 
and  juomentous  an  encounter. 
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After  gettiug  the  ship  under  way,  he  called  the  crew  together, 
nnd  having  ordered  the  white  flog  to  be  hoisted,  bearing  the 
motto,  "  Free  trade  and  saiJors'  rights,"  he,  according  to  custom, 
made  tliem  a  short  harangue.  Wbiie  he  was  speakiug  several^ 
nmmmrs  were  heard,  and  strong  symptoms  of  dissatisfactioo 
appeured  in  the  manners  and  countenances  of  the  crew.  After 
k  had  finished,  a  scoundrel  Portuguese,  who  was  boatswain's 
mate,  and  acted  as  spokesman  to  the  murmurers,  replied  to 
Csplain  Lawrence  in  an  insolent  manner,  complainirg,  among 
(ifter  things,  tliat  they  had  not  been  paid  their  prize-money, 
which  had  been  due  for  some  time  past. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  moment,  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
dispOMtions  and  characters  of  his  crew,  would  not  allow  Cagitain 
Lawrence  to  notice  such  dastardly  and  mutinous  conduct  in  the 
manner  it  deserved.  He  dared  not  thwart  the  humors  of  men. 
over  whose  affecUons  he  had  not  had  dme  to  acquire  any  in- 
fluence, and  therefore  ordered  the  purser  to  take  them  below 
and  give  them  checks  for  their  prize-money,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done. 

We  dwell  on  these  particulars  to  show  the  disastrous  and  dis- 
heaxteniiig  circumstances  under  which  Captain  Lawrence  went 
forth  to  tliis  battle,  —  circumstances  which  shook  even  his  calm 
and  ninnly  breast,  and  filled  him  with  a  despondency  unusual 
to  his  nature.  Justice  to  the  memory  of  this  invaluable  officer 
requires  that  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  fought  should 
be  ma<le  public* 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  that  the  Clieia- 
X  put  to  sea.  The  S/iannon,  on  seeing  her  come  out,  bore 
b,  and  the  other  followed.     At  4  P.  si.  the  CAesepeate  haled 

lioHy  given  IVam  acnnversatinnwitbooi 
le  believe  may  be  relied  on  us  autbentw. 
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up  and  iired  a  gun ;  the  Shannon  then  hove  to.  The  vessdii 
manoeuvred  in  awful  silence,  until  within  pistol-shot,  when  tb 
Shannon  opened  her  fire,  and  both  vessels  almost  at  the  sanu 
moment  poured  forth  tremendous  broadsides.  The  execution 
in  both  ships  was  terrible,  but  the  fire  of  the  Shannon  was  pe- 
culiarly fatal,  not  only  making  great  slaughter  among  the  men, 
but  cutting  down  some  of  the  most  valuable  officers.  The  very 
first  shot  killed  Mr.  White,  sailing-master  of  the  Chesapeake^  an 
excellent  officer,  whose  loss  at  such  a  moment  was  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  The  fourth  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ballard,  received  also 
a  mortal  wound  in  this  broadside,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Captain  Lawrence  was  shot  through  the  leg  with  a  musket-ball ; 
he  however  supported  himself  on  the  companion-way,  and  con- 
tinued to  give  his  orders  with  his  usual  coolness.  About  three 
broadsides  were  exchanged,  which,  from  the  closeness  of  the 
ships,  were  dreadfully  destructive.  The  Chesapeake  had  three 
men  shot  from  her  helm  successively,  each  taking  it  as  the  other 
fell ;  this  of  course  produced  irregularity  in  the  steering,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  her  anchor  caught  in  one  of  the 
SJiannon^s  afler  ports.  She  was  thus  in  a  position  where  her  guns 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  while  the  latter 
was  enabled  to  fire  raking  shots  from  her  foremost  guns,  which 
swept  the  upper  decks  of  the  Chesapeake^  killing  or  wounding 
the  greater  portion  of  the  men.  A  hand-grenade  was  thrown 
on  the  quarter-deck,  which  set  fire  to  some  musket-cartridges, 
but  did  no  other  damage. 

In  this  state  of  carnage  and  exposure  about  twenty  of  the 
ShannorHs  men,  seeing  a  favorable  opportunity  for  boarding, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  jumped  on  the  deck  of  the  Chesa^ 
peake.  Captain  Lawrence  had  scarce  time  to  call  his  boarders, 
when  he  received  a  second  and  mortal  wound  from  a  musket- 
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ball,  w}iicli  lodged  in  bis  intestines.  Lieutenant  Cox,  who  com- 
ntancled  tiie  second  division,  rushed  up  at  the  call  for  the  board- 
ers, but  came  just  in  time  to  receive  his  falling  commander. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  him  below,  when  Captain  Broke, 
accompanied  by  his  first  lieutenant,  and  followed  by  his  regular 
boarders,  sprang  on  Iward  the  Chesapeake.  The  brave  Law- 
rence siiw  the  overwhelming  danger ;  his  last  words,  as  he  was 
borne  bleeding  from  the  deck,  were,  "  Dou't  surrender  the 
ship  I " 

Samuel  Livermore,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  from  personal  attach- 
ment to  Captain  Lawrence  had  accompanied  him  in  this  cruise 
as  chaplain,  attempted  to  revenge  his  fall.  He  shot  at  Captain 
Broke,  btit  missed  him  ;  the  latter  made  a  cut  at  his  bead,  which 
Livermore  warded  off,  but  in  so  doing  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  arm.  The  only  officer  that  now  remained  on  the  upper 
deck  was  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  who  was  so  entirely  weakened  and 
disabled  by  repeated  wounds,  received  early  in  the  action,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  personal  resistajice.  Owing  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  men,  therefore,  that  survived  on  the  up- 
per deck,  having  no  officer  to  head  thetn,  the  British  succeeded 
in  securing  complete  possession,  before  those  from  below  could 
get  up.     Lieutenant  Budd,  who  had  connnanded  the  first  divi- 

Q  below,  being  informed  of  the  danger,  hastened  up  with  some 
t,  but  was  overpowered  by  superior  numbers  and  cut  down 

mediately.  Great  embarrassment  took  place,  in  consequence 
I  fiie  officers  being  unacquainted  with  the  crew.  In  one  in- 
a  particular,  Lieutenant  Cox,  on  moimtiiig  the  deck, 
I  paity  of  the  enemy  through  mistake,  and  was  made 
sensible  of  his  error  by  their  cutting  at  him  with  their  sabres. 

"While  this  scene  of  havoc  and  confrision  was  going  on  above, 
s  Lawrence,  who  was  lying  in  the  waidroom  in  excru- 
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dating  pain,  hearing  the  firing  cease,  forgot  the  anguish  of  lu 
woutids  ;  having  no  officer  near  him,  he  ordered  the  siiT^on  t 
hasten  on  deck  and  tell  the  officers  to  fight  on  to  tlie  last,  ani 
never  to  strike  the  colors ;  adding,  '■  They  shall  wave  while  J 
live."  The  fate  of  the  battle,  however,  was  decided.  Finding 
all  further  resistance  vain,  and  a  mere  waste  of  life,  Lieutenant 
Ludlow  gave  up  the  ship ;  after  which  he  received  a  sabre 
wound  in  the  head  from  one  of  the  Sftannon't  crew,  which  frac- 
tured his  skull  and  ultimately  proved  mortal.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  officers  of  his  age  in  the  service,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  professional  talents,  and  beloved  for  the  gen- 
erous qualities  that  adorned  his  private  character. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  remarkable  combats  oa 
naval  record.  From  the  peculiar  accidents  that  attended  it,  the 
battle  was  short,  desperate,  and  bloody.  So  long  as  tlie  cannon- 
ading continued,  the  C/iesapeake  h  said  to  have  clearly  had  the 
advantage ;  and  had  the  ships  not  ran  foul,  it  is  probable 
she  would  have  captured  the  Shannon.  Though  considerably 
damaged  in  her  upper  works,  and  pierced  with  some  shot-holes 
in  her  hull,  yet  she  had  sustained  no  injury  to  affect  her  safe^ ; 
whereas  the  Slmnnon  had  received  several  shots  between  wind 
and  water,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  sastained  the  ac- 
tion long.  The  havoc  on  both  sfdes  was  dreadful ;  but  to  the 
singular  circumstance  of  having  every  officer  on  the  upper  deck 
either  killed  or  wounded,  early  in  the  action,  may  cliiefly  he  at- 
tributed the  loss  of  the  Oliesapeahe. 

There  have  been  various  vague  complaints  circuiated  of  the 
excesses  of  the  victors,  and  of  their  treatment  of  our  crew  afVer 
the  surrender.  These  have  been,  as  usual,  dwelt  on  and  mag- 
nified, and  made  subjects  of  natioual  aspersion.  Nothing  can 
be  more  illiberal  than  this.    Where  the  scene  of  conflict  is  tn^ 
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multuous  and  sanguinary,  and  the  struggle  desperate,  as  in  the 
boarding  of  a  ship,  excesses  will  take  place  among  the  men 
which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  Thej  are  the  inevitable  in- 
cidents of  war,  and  should  never  beheld  up  to  provoke  national 
abborreuce  or  retaliation.  Indeed,  they  are  so  liable  lo  be  mis- 
represented by  partial  and  distorted  accounts,  that  very  little 
faith  is  ever  to  be  placed  in  them.  Such,  for  instance,  Is  the 
report,  that  the  enemy  discharged  several  muskets  into  the 
cockpit  after  the  ship  had  been  given  up.  This,  iu  fact,  was 
provoked  by  the  wanton  act  of  a  boy  below,  who  shot  down  the 
sentinel  stationed  at  the  gangway,  and  thus  produced  a.  nio- 
nientary  exasperation,  and  an  alarm  that  our  men  were  rising. 
It  should  be  recollected,  likewise,  that  our  flag  was  not  struck, 
but  was  haled  down  by  the  enemy  j  consequently,  tlie  surren- 
der of  the  ship  was  not  immediately  known  Ihroiighoiit,  and  the 
struggle  continued  in  various  places,  before  the  proper  orders 
could  be  communicated.  It  is  wearisome  and  disgusting  to  ob- 
serve the  war  of  slander  kept  up  by  the  little  minds  of  both 
countries,  wherein  every  paltry  misdeed  of  a  paltry  individual 
is  insidiously  trumpeted  forth  as  a  stigma  on  the  respective 
L.  By  these  means  are  engendered  lasting  roots  of  bitter- 
that  give  an  implacable  spirit  to  the  actual  hostility  of  the 
times,  and  will  remain  after  the  present  strife  shall  have  passed 
away.  As  the  nations  must  inevitably,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period,  come  once  more  together  in  the  relations  of  amity  and 
'iCOtnmerce,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  as  little  private  animosity  may 
encouraged  as  possible  ;  so  that  though  we  may  contend  for 
its  and  interests,  we  may  never  cease  to  esteem  and  respect 
th  other. 

ITie  two  ships  presented  dismal  spectacles  after  the  battle. 
iwded  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  they  resembled  float- 
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ing  hospitals,  sending  forth  groans  at  every  roll.  The  brave 
Broke  lay  delirious  from  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  received  while  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of 
some  of  our  men  who  had  surrendered.  In  his  rational  inter- 
vals he  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  courage  and 
skill  of  Lawrence,  and  of  "  the  gallant  and  masterly  style  "  in 
which  he  brought  the  Chesapeake  into  action. 

The  wounds  of  Captain  Lawrence  rendered  it  impossible  to 
remove  him  after  the  battle,  and  his  cabin  being  very  much 
shattered,  he  remained  in  the  wardroom.  Here  he  lay,  attended 
by  his  own  surgeon,  and  surrounded  by  his  brave  and  suffering 
oflScers.  He  made  no  comment  on  the  battle,  nor  indeed  was 
heard  to  utter  a  word,  except  to  make  such  simple  requests  as 
his  necessities  required.  In  this  way  he  lingered  through  four 
days,  in  extreme  bodily  pain,  and  the  silent  melancholy  of  a 
proud  and  noble  heart,  and  then  expired.  His  body  was 
wrapped  in  the  colors  of  his  ship  and  laid  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Chesapeake,  to  be  conveyed  to  Halifax  for  interment 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
nearly  sixteen  of  which  had  been  honorably  expended  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  was  a  disciplinarian  of  the  highest 
order,  producing  perfect  obedience  and  subordination  without 
severity.  His  men  became  zealously  devoted  to  him,  and  ready 
to  do  through  affection  what  severity  would  never  have  com- 
pelled. He  was  scrupulously  correct  in  his  principles,  delicate 
in  his  sense  of  honor ;  and  to  his  extreme  jealousy  of  reputation 
he  fell  a  victim,  in  daring  an  ill-matched  encounter,  which  pru- 
dence would  have  justified  him  in  declining.  In  battle,  where 
his  lofty  and  commanding  person  made  him  conspicuous,  the 
calm,  collected  courage  and  elevated  tranquillity  which  he 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  peril,  imparted  a  confidence  to  every 
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bosom.  In  the  hour  of  victory  he  was  moderate  and  unassum- 
ing ;  towards  tile  vanquished  he  was  gentle,  generous,  and 
humane.  But  it  is  on  the  amiable  qualities  that  adorned  his 
private  character,  that  his  friends  mil  hang  with  the  fondest 
remembrance,  —  that  bland  philantliropy  that  emanated  from 
every  looV.  that  breathed  forth  in  every  accent,  that  gave  a 
grace  to  every  action.  His  was  a  general  benevolence,  that, 
like  a  lambent  flame,  shed  its  cheering  rajs  throughout  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  warning  and  gladdening  every  heart, 
and  lighting  up  every  countenance  into  smiles.  But  there  is 
one  little  circle  on  whose  sacred  sorrows  even  the  eye  of  sym- 
pathy dares  not  intrude.  His  brother  being  dead,  he  was  the 
last  male  branch  of  a  family  who  looked  up  to  him  as  its  orna- 
ment and  pride.  His  fraternal  tenderness  was  the  prop  and 
consolation  of  two  widowed  sisters,  and  in  him  their  helpless 
offepring  found  a  father.  He  left,  also,  a  wife  and  two  young 
children,  to  whom  he  was  fervently  attached.  The  critical  situ- 
ation of  the  fonner  was  one  of  those  cares  which  preyed  upon 
his  mind  at  the  time  he  went  forth  to  battle.  The  utmost  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  by  her  relatives,  to  keep  from  her  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  fate ;  their  anxiety  has  been  re- 
lieved by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who,  we  trust,  will  inherit  the  vir- 
•iiesand  emulate  the  actions  of  his  father.  The  nnfortimate 
MTOther  is  now  slowly  recovering  irom  a  long  and  dangerous  con- 
finement; but  has  yet  to  learn  the  heart-rending  intelligence, 
that  the  intaut  in  lier  arms  is  fatherless. 

There  is  a  touching  pathos  about  the  death  of  this  estimable 
officer,  that  endears  him  more  to  us  than  if  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful. The  prosperous  conqueror  is  an  object  of  admiration, 
hut  in  some  measure  of  envy ;  whatever  gratitude  we  feel  for 
hJB  services,  we  are  apt  to  think  them  repaid  by  the  plaudits  he 
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enjoys.  But  lie  who  falls  a  martyr  to  his  country's  i 
ciles  the  fulness  of  public  sympathy.  Envy  cannot  repina 
laurels  so  dearly  purchased,  and  graljtude  feels  that  he  Is  i 
yond  the  reach  of  its  rewards.  The  last  sad  scene  of  his  j 
hallows  his  memory ;  it  remains  sacred  by  misfortune,  and  h 
ored,  not  by  tlie  acclamations,  but  the  tears  of  his  countrynd 
The  idea  of  Lawrence,  cut  down  in  the  prim 
stretched  upon  his  deck,  wrapped  In  the  flag  of  his  country^ 
ibat  flag  which  he  had  contributed  to  ennoble,  and  had  die^ 
defend, —  is  a  picture  that  will  remain  treasured  up  in  the  d 
est  recollections  of  every  American.  His  will  form  one  of  tl 
talismaoic  names  which  every  nation  preserves  as  watchwo( 
for  patriotism  and  valor. 

Deeply,  therefore,  as  every  bosom  must  lament  the  fall  of  A 
gallant  and  amiable  an  ofBcer,  there  are  some  reflections  coi 
soling  to  the  pride  of  friendship,  and  which  may  soothe,  though 
they  canuot  prevent,  the  bitter  tear  of  affection.    He  fell  before 
bis  flag  was  struck.    His  fall  was  the  cause,  not  the  consequeiu 
of  defeat.    He  fell  covered  with  glory,  in  the  flower  of  bis  6 
in  the  perfection  of  mental  and  personal  endowment,  and  i 
freshness  of  reputation ;  thus  leaving  in  every  mind  the  fidl  and 
perfect  image  of  a  hero.     However  we  may  deplore  the  stroke 
of  death,  his  visits  are  occasionally  well  timed  for  his  victim  j 
sets  a.  seal  upon  the  fame  of  the  illustrious,  fixing  it  beyond  d 
reach  of  accident  or  change.     And  where  is  the  son  of  hoit^ 
panting  for  distinction,  who  would  not  ratlier,  like 
snatched  away  in  the  brightness  of  youth  and  glory,  than  di^ 
die  down  to  what  is  termed  a  good  old  age,  wear  his  reputatH 
to  the  shreds,  and  leave  behind  him  nothing  but  the  i 
brance  of  decrepitude  and  imbecility. 

With  feelings  that  swell  our  hearts  do  we  notice  the  1: 
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paid  to  the  remains  of  the  brave  Lawrence  at  FTalifnx.  When 
rrived  in  port,  a  generous  concern  was  expressed  for 
his  fate.  The  recollection  of  his  humanity  towards  the  crew  of 
'lie  Peacock  was  still  fresh  in  every  mind.  His  obsequies  were 
i.li.'brated  with  appropriate  ceremonials  and  an  affecting  so- 
'  TDiiity.  Ilis  pall  was  supported  by  the  oldest  captains  in  the 
:'ritish  service  that  were  in  Halifax;  and  the  naval  officers 
' :  oivded  to  yield  the  last  sad  honors  to  a  man  who  was  late 
clieir  foe,  but  now  their  foe  no  longer.  There  is  a  sympathy 
between  gallant  souls  that  knows  no  distinction  of  clime  or 
nation.  They  honor  in  each  other  what  they  feel  proud  of  in 
tlicmselves.  The  group  that  gathered  round  the  grave  of  Law- 
rence presented  a  scene  worthy  of  the  heroic  days  of  chivalry. 
It  was  a  complete  triumph  of  the  nobler  feelings  over  the  sav- 
age passions  of  war.  We  know  not  where  most  to  bestow  our 
admiration,  —  on  the  living,  who  showed  such  generous  sensi- 
bility to  departed  virtue,  or  on  the  dead,  in  being  worthy  of  such 
obsequies  from  such  spirits.  It  is  by  deeds  like  these  that  we 
really  feel  ourselves  subdued,  Tbe  conflict  of  arms  is  ferocious, 
and  triumph  does  but  engender  more  deadly  hostility  ;  but  tlie 
■  intest  of  magnanimity  calls  forth  the  better  feelings,  and  the 
..'nquest  is  over  the  affections.  We  hope  that  in  such  a  con- 
test we  may  never  be  outdone  j  but  that  the  present  unhappy 
war  may  be  continually  softened  and  adorned  by  similar  acts 
of  courtesy  and  kindness  on  either  part,  thus  sowing  among 
present  hostilities  the  quickening  seeds  of  fiiture  friendship. 

As  to  the  event  of  this  hatUe,  deeply  as  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  BO  many  valuable  lives,  we  feel  no  further  cause  of  lamenta- 
tion. Brilliant  as  the  victory  undoubtedly  was  to  the  conquer- 
ors, otir  nation  lost  nothing  of  honor  in  the  conflict.  The  ship 
was  gallantly  and  bloodily  defended  to  the  last,  and  was  lost,  not 
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through  want  of  good  conduct  or  determmed  bravery,  but 
from  the  unavoidable  chances  of  battle.*  It  was  a  victory 
"over  which  the  conqueror  mourned  —  so  many  suffered." 
We  will  not  enter  into  any  mechanical  measurement  of  feet  and 
inches,  or  any  nice  calculation  of  force;  whether  she  had  a 
dozen  men  more  or  less,  or  were  able  to  throw  a  few  pounds 
more  or  less  of  ball,  than  her  adversary,  by  way  of  accounting 
for  her  defeat ;  we  leave  to  nicer  calculators  to  balance  skill  and 
courage  against  timber  and  old  iron,  and  mete  out  victories  by 
the  square  and  the  steelyard.  The  question  of  naval  superi- 
ority, about  which  so  nmch  useless  anxiety  has  been  manifested 
of  late,  and  which  we  fear  will  cause  a  vast  deal  of  strife  and 
ill-blood  before  it  is  put  to  rest,  was  in  our  opinion  settled  long 
since,  in  the  course  of  the  five  preceding  battles.  From  a  gen- 
eral examination  of  these  battles,  it  appears  clearly  to  us  that, 
under  equal  circumstances  of  force  and  preparation,  the  nations 
are  equal  on  the  ocean  ;  and  the  result  of  any  contest,  between 
well-matched  ships,  would  depend  entirely  on  accident  This, 
without  any  charge  of  vanity,  we  may  certainly  claim :  the  Brit- 
ish, in  justice  and  candor,  must  admit  as  much,  and  it  would  be 
arrogant  in  us  to  insist  on  anything  more. 

Our  officers  have  hitherto  been  fighting  under  superior  ex- 
citement to  the  British.  They  have  been  eager  to  establish  a 
name,  and  from  their  limited  number,  each  has  felt  as  if  individ- 
ually responsible  for  the  reputation  of  the  Navy.     Besides,  the 

*  In  this  we  speak  of  the  loyal  and  really  American  part  of  the  crew.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  been  told  of  treacherous  conduct  among  the  murmurers,  a  num- 
ber of  whom,  headed  by  the  dastardly  Portuguese  boatswain's  mate,  are  said  to 
have  deserted  their  commander  at  the  moment  of  most  need.  As  this  matter  * 
will  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  proper  tribunal,  we  pass  it  over  without  ftB»- 
ther  notice.  If  established,  it  will  form  another  of  the  baleful  disadvantage! 
under  which  this  battle  was  fought,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  policy  of  adiidt> 
ting  the  leaven  of  foreign  vagabonds  among  our  own  sound-hearted  sailors. 
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hu^litjr  superiority  with  which  they  have  at  various  times  been 
treated  by  the  enemy,  had  stung  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  and 
ewn  touched  the  rough  pride  of  tlie  common  sailor.  They 
have  spared  no  pains,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  contest  with  so 
formidable  a  foe,  and  have  fought  with  the  united  advantages  of 
discipline  and  enthusiasm. 

An  equal  excitement  is  now  felt  by  the  British.  Galled  by 
our  successes,  they  begin  to  hud  that  we  are  an  enemy  that  calls 
for  all  their  skill  and  circumspeclion.  They  have  therefore 
resorted  to  a  strictness  of  discipline,  and  to  excessive  precau- 
tions and  preparations  that  had  been  neglected  ia  their  Navy, 
and  which  no  other  modern  foe  has  been  able  to  conipel.  Thus 
circumstanced,  every  future  contest  must  he  bloody  and  preca- 
rious. The  question  of  superiority,  if  such  an  idle  question  is 
still  kept  up,  will  in  all  probability  be  shifting  with  the  result  of 
different  battles,  as  either  side  has  superior  advantages  or  su- 
perior good  fortune. 

For  our  part,  we  conceive  that  the  great  purpose  of  our  Navy 
is  accomplished.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  tliat  with  so  incon- 
siderable a  force,  we  should  make  any  impression  on  British 
power,  or  materially  affect  British  commerce.  We  fought,  not 
to  take  their  ships  and  plunder  their  wealth,  but  to  pluck  some 
of  their  laurels  wherewith  to  grace  our  own  brows.  In  this  we 
have  succeeded ;  and  thus  the  great  mischief  that  our  little 
Xnv-y  was  capable  of  doing  to  Great  Britain,  in  showing  that 
her  maritime  power  was  vulnerable,  has  been  effected,  and  ia 
irretrievable. 

The  British  may  now  swarm  on  our  coasts  —  they  may  infest 
)ur  rivers  and  our  bays — they  may  destroy  our  ships  —  the^ 
may  bum  our  docks  and  our  ports  —  they  may  annihilate  every 
gallant  tar  that  fights  beneath  our  flag  —  they  may  wreak  every 
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vengeance  on  our  marine  that  their  overwhelming  force  enables 
them  to  accomplish  —  and  after  all  what  have  they  effected? 
redeemed  the  preeminence  of  their  flag  ?  destroyed  the  naval 
power  of  this  country?  —  no  such  thing.  They  must  first 
obliterate  from  the  tablets  of  our  memories  that  deep-traced 
recollection,  that  we  have  repeatedly  met  them  with  equal  force 
and  conquered.  In  that  inspiring  idea,  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  hand,  exists  the  germ  of  future  navies,  future 
power,  and  future  conquest.  What  is  our  Navy  ?  —  a  handful 
of  frigates ;  let  them  be  destroyed ;  our  forests  can  produce 
hundreds  such.  Should  our  docks  be  laid  in  ruins,  we  can 
rebuild  them ;  should  oiu*  gallant  band  of  tars  be  annihilated, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  population  of  our  country,  we  can  fur- 
nish thousands  and  thousands  of  such ;  but  so  long  as  exists 
the  moral  certainty  that  we  have  within  us  the  spirit,  the  abili- 
ties, and  the  means  of  attaining  naval  glory,  —  so  long  the 
enemy,  in  wreaking  their  resentment  on  our  present  force,  do 
but  bite  the  stone  which  has  been  hurled  at  them,  —  the  hand 
that  hurled  it  remains  uninjured. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  biograpical  sketch  of  this  la- 
mented officer,  a  letter  has  been  put  in  our  hands,  from  Com- 
modore Bainbridge,  contradicting  the  statement  of  his  having 
dissuaded  Capt  Lawrence  from  encountering  the  Shannon  ;  and 
mentioning  that  he  did  not  see  Capt.  L.  for  several  days  pre* 
vious  to  his  sailing.  The  hasty  manner  in  which  the  biography 
was  written,  though  it  is  a  poor  apology  for  incorrectness,  may 
account  for  any  errors  that  may  occur.  In  fact,  we  did  but  con- 
sider ourselves  as  pioneers,  breaking  the  way  for  more  able  and 
wary  biographers  who  should  come  after  us ;  who  might  dili- 
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Klj  pursue  the  path  we  had  opened,  profit  by  the  tracks  we 
id  left,  and  cautiously  avoid  the  false  steps  we  had  made- 
I  The  facts  respecting  the  battle  were  almost  all  takeii  from 
Mies  of  a  conversation  with  oue  of  the  officers  of  tlie  Chesa- 
wiw.  which  were  afterwards  revised  and  acknowledged  by  him. 
Soait,  it  is  true,  were  cautiously  selected  from  the  current  re- 
porls  of  the  day,  according  as  they  bore  the  stamp  of  probability, 
und  were  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  various  testimony. 
Tiicse  may  occasionally  be  somewhat  misstated,  but  we  believe 
lliat  in  general  they  are  materially  correct.     That  any  blame 
tould  ever  attach  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  Capt  Law- 
i'ence,  in  eucountering  the  S/iamwn,  though  superior  in  equip- 
ment, we  never  insinuated  or  supposed.     On  tiie  contrary,  we 
iidinired  that  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  flag,  and  that  jealousy 
of  his  own  reputation,  that  led  him,  in  the  face  of  obvious 
disadvantages,  to  a  battle,  which  men  of  less  heroism  would 
have   declined  without  disgrace.     The  calculating,  cautious- 
spirited   commander,  wlio  warily  measures  the  weapons,  and 
estimates  the  force  of  his  opponent,  and  shuns  all   engage- 
ments where  the  chances  are  not  in  his  favor,  may  gain  the 
reputation  of  prudence,  hut  never  of  valor.     There  were  suffi- 
cient chances  on  the  side  of  Lawrence  to  exculpate  him  from 
jbimputation  of  rashness,  and  sufficient  perils  to  entitle  him  to 
ibighest  character  for  courage.     He  who  would  greatly  de- 
^  must  greatly  dare,  for  brilliant  victory  is  only  achieved 
^e  risk  of  disastrous  defeat,  and  those   laurels   are  ever 
est  that  are  gathered  on  the  very  briuk  of  danger. 
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It  is  the  laudable  deaire  of  every  brave  man  to  receive  the 
pmses  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  there  is  a  dearer  and  more  cher- 
ished wish  that  grows  closer  to  his  heart ;  it  Is  to  live  in  the 
recollections  of  those  he  loves  and  honors  ;  to  leave  behind  him 
a  name,  at  the  mention  of  which  the  bosom  of  friendship  shall 
glow,  the  eye  of  affection  shall  brighten ;  which  shall  be  a  leg- 
acy of  honest  pride  to  his  family,  causing  it  to  dwell  on  his 
worthy  deeds  and  glory  in  his  memory.  The  bravest  soldier 
would  not  willingly  expose  liimself  to  certain  dunger.  if  he 
thought  that  death  were  to  be  followed  by  oblivion;  he  might 
rise  above  the  mere  dread  of  bodily  pain,  but  human  pride 
shrinks  from  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  grave. 

II  is  the  duty,  and  it  is  likewise  the  policy,  tlierefore.  of  a  na- 
tion, to  pay  distinguished  honor  to  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  fttlleu  in  its  service.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  cheap  reward  for 
Eufferings  and  death  ;  but  it  is  a  reward  that  will  prompt  others 
to  the  sacrifice,  when  they  see  tliat  it  is  faitlifully  discharged. 
The  youthful  bosom  warms  with  emulation  at  the  praises  of  de- 
parted heroes.  The  marble  monument  thitt  bears  the  story  of 
a  nation's  admiration  and  gratitude,  becomes  an  object  of  am- 
bition. Death,  the  great  terror  of  warfare,  ceases  to  be  an  evil 
when  graced  with  such  distinctions  ;  and  thus  one  hero  may  be 
said,  like  a  phcenix,  to  spring  from  the  ashes  of  his  predecessor. 

In  the  gallant  young  officer  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
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sliaU  see  these  observations  verified;  Tie  fought 
the  illustrious  example  of  his  brethren  before  his  ejes, 
died  with  the  funeral  honors  of  Lawrence  fi'esh  in  his 
Election. 
Lieutenant  William  Burrows  was  bom  in  !785,  at  Kinderton, 
Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  his  father,  Williani  Ward  Burrows, 
[^  of  South  Carolina.    lie  was  educated  chiefly  under  the  eye 
his  parent,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  accomplished  mind  and 
tlished  manners.     It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  intended 
for  any  particular  profession ;   but  great  pains  were  taken  to 
instruct  him  in  the  living  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  German  ns  with  his 
mother  tongue ;  he  was  likewise  kept  rigidly  at  the  study  of  the 
French,  for  which,  however,  he  showed  singular  aversion.    The 
ing  of  his  character  was  pleasing  and  auspicious ;  to  quick- 
of  intellect  be  added  an  amiable  disposition  and  generous 
iibility  of  heart      His   character,  however,  soon    a.ssumed 
more  distinct  and  peculiar  features ;  a  shade  of  re.serve  began 
gradually  to  settle  on  his  manners.     At  an  age  when  the  feel- 
ings of  other  children  are  continually  sallying  forth,  he  seemed 
to  hush  his  into  subjection.     He  appeared  to  retire  within  hini- 
6e\£,  to  cherish  a  solitary  independence  of  mind,  and  to  rely  as 
much  OS  possible  on  his  own  resources.     It  seemed  as  if  his 
young  imagination  had  already  glanced  forth  on  the  rough  scene 
of  his  future  life,  and  that  he  was  silently  preparing  himself  for 
its  vicissitudes.     Nor  is  it  improbable  that  such  was  the  case. 
Though  little  commiim'cative  of  his  hopes  and  wishes,  it  was 
evident  that  his  genius  had  taken  its  bias.     Even  among  the 
gentle  employments  and  elegant  pursuits  of  a  polite  education, 
Dts  family  was  astojiished  to  perceive  the  nigged  symptoms  of 
sailor  continually  breaking  forth ;  and  his  drawing-master 


would  sometimes  surprise  him  neglecting  the  allotted  task,' 
paint  the  object  of  his  silent  adoration — a  gallant  ship-of-war 

On  finding  that  such  was  the  deiermined  bent  of  his  ioclina' 
lions,  care  was  immediately  taken  to  bstruct  hhii  in  naval  sci- 
ence. A  niidshipnian'H  warrant  was  procured  for  him  in  No- 
vember, 1799,  and  in  the  following  January  he  joined  the  sloop- 
of-war  Portsmouth,  commanded  by  Captain  M'Neale,  in  which 
he  sailed  to  France.  This  cruise,  while  it  confirmed  his  pred- 
ile:tio[i  for  the  life  he  had  adopted,  made  him  acquainted  with 
his  own  deficiencies.  Instead  of  the  puerile  vanity  and  harm- 
less ostentation  which  striplings  generally  evince  when  they 
first  put  on  their  uniform,  and  feci  the  importance  of  command, 
it  was  with  diEEicuIty  he  could  be  persuaded  to  wear  the  naval 
dress,  until  he  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  it  by  liis  services. 
The  same  mixture  of  genuine  diffidence  and  proud  humility  was 
observed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  towards  his  inferiors ;  he 
felt  the  novelty  of  bis  situation,  and  shrunk  from  the  exercise 
of  autliority  over  the  aged  and  veteran  sailor,  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  superior  in  seamanship.  On  his  return  home,  there- 
fore, he  requested  a  furlough  of  some  months,  to  strengthen 
him  in  the  principles  of  navigation.  lie  also  resumed  the  studj 
of  the  French  language,  the  necessity  for  which  he  had  experi- 
enced in  his  late  cruise,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  grammatical 
elements,  joined  to  vigorous  application,  he  soon  learned  to  use 
it  with  fluency. 

He  was  afterwards  ordered  on  duty,  and  served  on  board  of 
various  ships  until  1808,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate 
(hnsiituHon,  Commodore  Preble,  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  that 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Connnodore,  noticing  his  zeal  and 
abilities,  made  him  an  acting  lieutenant.  In  the  course  of  the 
Pripolitan  war,  he  dbtinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  by 
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intrepidity,  particularly  in  one  instance,  wiien  he  nisted  into 
tbe  midst  of  a  mutiuoiis  body,  and  seized  the  ringleader  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  his  life.  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  ID  1807,  he  was  in  different  services,  and  among  others, 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Hornet.  While  in  this  situation,  he 
itinguished  himself  greatly  during  a  violent  and  dangerous 
le,  insomuch  that  his  brother  officers  attributed  the  preserva- 
of  die  ship  entirely  to  his  presence  of  mind  and  consum- 

The  details  of  a  sailor's  life  are  generally  brief,  and  little  sat- 
isfactory. We  expect  miraculous  stories  from  men  who  rove 
the  deep,  visit  every  comer  of  the  world,  and  mingle  in  storms 
and  battles ;  and  are  mortified  to  find  them  treating  these  sub- 
jects with  provoking  brevity.  The  fact  is,  these  circumstances 
excite  our  wonder  are  trite  and  familiar  to  their  minds. 
whose  whole  life  is  a  tissue  of  perils  and  adventures  passes 
itly  over  scenes  at  which  the  landsman,  accustoined  to  the 
ity  of  his  fireside,  shudders  even  in  iniagi nation.  Mere 
ry  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  ostentation,  when  every  one 
id  him  is  brave ;  and  hiur-breadth  'scapes  are  commonplace 
nen  whose  very  profession  consists  in  the  hourly 
ird  of  existence, 
seeking,  therefore,  after  Interesting  anecdotes  concerning 
naval  officers  whose  exploits  have  excited  public  entbusi- 
our  curiosity  Is  continually  baffled  by  general  accounts,  or 
particulars,  given  with  the  technical  brevity  of  a  log- 
(k.  We  have  thus  been  obliged  to  pass  cursorily  over  several 
Kurrows'  seafaring  life,  though  doubtless  checkered 
by  many  striking  Incidents. 

From  what  we  can  collect,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  marked 
uid   eccentric   character.     His   peculiarity,   instead  of  being 
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smoothed  and  worn  down  by  mingling  with  the  world,  beca 
more  and  more  prominent,  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
centred  all  his  pride  in  becoming  a  thorough  and  accomplished 
fidlor,  and  regarded  everything  else  with  indifference. 
manners  were  an  odd  compound  of  carelessness  and  pimctlllflj 
frankness  and  taciturnity.  He  stood  aloof  from  the  familiaritjl 
of  strangers,  and  in  liis  contempt  of  what  he  considered  fewa 
ing  and  profession,  was  sometimes  apt  to  offend  by  blunt  me 
pltcity,  or  chill  by  reserve.  But  his  character,  when  oni 
known,  seemed  to  attach  by  its  very  eccentricities,  and  thou| 
little  studious  of  pleasing,  he  soon  became  a  decided  favorite 
He  had  an  original  turn  of  thought  and  a  strong  perception 
everything  ludicrous  and  characteristic.  Though  scarcely  eve 
seen  to  laugh  himself,  he  possessed  an  esquisite  vein  of  d 
humor  which  he  would  occasionally  indulge  in  the  hours  c 
hilarity,  and,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  own  countenano 
would  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  When  under  the  influc 
lurking  drollery,  everything  he  said  and  did  was  odd  and  whia 
sical.  His  replies  were  remarkably  happy,  and,  heightened  1 
the  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  and  the  provoking  gravity  of  fa 
demeanor,  were  sources  of  infinite  merriment  to  his  associate 
It  was  his  delight  to  put  on  the  dress  of  the  common  sailor,  t 
explore  the  haunts  of  low  life,  drawing  from  thence  traits  g 
character  and  comic  scenes  with  which  he  would  sometime 
entertain  his  messmates. 

But  with  ill  this  careless  and  eccentric  manner,  he  p 
a  heart  full  of  noble  qualities.    He  was  proud  of  spirit,  bnt  p 
fectly  unassuming  ;  jealous  of  his  own  rights,  but  scrupulous] 
considerate  of  those  of  others.    His  friendships  were  strong  a 
sincere ;  and  he  was  zealous  in  the  performance  of  secret  a 
important  services  for  those  to  whom  he  was  attached.     Thf 
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was  a  rougli  benevoleace  in  fais  disposition  that  miinifssted  itself 
ia  a  thousand  odd  ways  ;  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to 
surprise  the  distressed  with  relief,  and  he  was  noted  for  his 
kindness  and  condescension  towards  the  hiimhle  and  dependent. 
His  companions  were  fiiU  of  his  generous  deeds,  and  he  was 
the  dttrling  of  tlie  common  smlors.  Such  was  the  sterling  worth 
that  lay  encrusted  in  an  unpromising  exterior,  and  hidden  from 
the  world  by  a  forbidding  and  taciturn  reserve. 

"With  such  strong  aensibiliUes  and  solitary  pride  of  character, 
it  was  the  lot  of  Burrows  to  be  wounded  iu  that  tender  part 
where  the  feelings  of  officers  seem  most  assiulable.  In  his  pro- 
motion to  a  lieutenancy  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
outranked  by  junior  officers,  some  of  whom  he  had  commanded 
in  the  Tripolitan  war.  lie  remonstrated  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, hut  without  redress.  On  Mr.  Hamilton's  going  info 
office,  he  stated  to  him  his  claims,  and,  impatient  of  the  slight 
which  he  conceived  he  had  suffered,  offered  to  resign  his  com- 
which.  however,  was  not  accepted.  Whether  the 
igs  of  which  he  complained  were  real  or  imaginary,  they 
preyed  deeply  on  his  mind.  lie  seemed  for  a  time  to  grow 
careless  of  the  world  and  of  himself;  withdrew  more  than  ever 
from  society,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  silent  broodings  of 
a  woimded  spint.  Perhaps  this  morbid  sensibility  of  feeling 
might  in  some  measure  have  been  occasioned  by  infirmity  of 
body,  his  health  having  been  broken  by  continual  and  severe 
dn^ ;  but  it  belongs  to  a  saturnine  character,  like  that  of  Bur- 
rows, to  feel  deeply  and  sorely.  Men  of  gayer  spirits  and  more 
mercurial  temperament,  may  readily  shake  off  vexation,  or 
oustle  it  away  amid  the  amusements  and  occupations  of  the 
world  ;  but  Burrows  was  scanty  in  his  pleasures,  limited  in  his 
resources,  single  in  his  ambition.    Kaval  distinction  was  the 
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object  of  all  his  hope  and  pride  ;  it  was  flie  only  light  that  & 
him  on  and  cheered  his  way,  and  whatever  intervened  left  ll 
in  darkness  and  dreariness  of  faearL 

Finding  his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  feeling  t 
porary  disgust  at  the  service,  he  applied  for  a  furlough,  whi 
with  some  difflcuity,  he  obtained.     He  then  entered  i 
officer  on  board  the  merchant  ship  Tliomas  Penrose,  CapL  A 
ley,  and  sailed  on  a  commercial  voyage  to  Canton.     On  1 
turn  passage  he  was  captured  and  carried  into  Barbadoes,  S 
permitted  to  come  home  on  parole.     Immediately  on  his  b 
exchanged,  in  June,  1813,  he  was  appointed  to  the  coi 
the  brig  Enterprise,  at  Portsmouth. 

Tbis  appointment  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  and  spirits  i: 
Burrows,  and  to  change  bis  whole  deportment.  H 
pride  was  gratified  on  having  a  separate  command :  be  no  It 
felt  like  an  imimportant  individual,  but  that  he  had  rank  and 
station  to  support.  He  threw  off  a  great  deal  of  his  habitual 
reserve,  became  urbane  and  attentive,  and  those  who  bad 
lately  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere  misauihrope  were  delighted 
with  the  manly  frankness  of  his  manners. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  Enterprise  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth on  a  cruise.  On  the  5th,  early  in  the  morning,  they 
espied  a  brig  in  shore  getting  under  way.  They  reconnoitred 
her  for  a  while  to  ascertain  her  character,  of  which  they  were 
soon  informed  by  her  hoisting  three  British  ensigns,  and  firing  a 
shot  as  a  challenge.  The  Enterprise  then  hauled  upon  a  wind, 
Stood  out  of  the  bay,  and  prepared  for  action.  A  calm  for  some 
lime  dcJujed  the  encounter ;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  bi'eoM  from 
the  S.  W.  which  gave  our  vessel  the  wealber-gt^.  Afler  ma- 
nteuvringfor  a  while  to  the  windward,  in  order  to  try  lier  sailing 
with  the  enemy,  and  to  ascertain  his  force,  the  Enterprise,  about 
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j P.M.,  shortened  sail, hoisted  three  ensigns,  fired  a  giin,  tacked, 
im\  ran  down  with  an  intention  to  bring  him  to  close  quai-lers. 
Wben  within  half-pistol  shot  the  enemy  gave  tlii'ee  cheers,  and 
(Diamenced  the  action  with  his  starboard  broadside.  The 
cheers  and  the  broadside  were  returned  on  our  part,  and  the 

IBclion  became  general.  In  about  five  minntes  after  tlie  battle 
jhil  commenced,  the  gallant  Burrows  received  a  musket-ball  in 
B  body  and  fell ;  he,  however,  refused  to  be  carried  below,  but 
HbUmiedon  deck  through  the  action.  The  active  command 
Kb  then  taken  by  Lieutenftnt  irCall,  who  conducted  hirnself 
•ft  great  skill  and  coolness.  The  enemy  was  out-manceuvred 
inii  cut  up  ;  his  maintopmast  and  topsiul-yard  shot  away  ;  a  po- 
iJtina  gained  on  his  starboard  bow,  and  a  raking  fire  kept  up, 
iiitil  his  guns  wore  silenced  and  he  cried  for  quarters,  saying 
[hat  as  his  colors  were  nailed  to  the  mast,  he  could  not  haul 
tlieni  down.  The  prize  proved  to  he  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
brig  Boxer,  of  14  guns.  The  number  of  her  crew  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  and  dispute,  .Sixty-four  prisoners  wem  taken,  sev- 
enteen of  whom  were  wounded.  How  many  of  the  dead  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  during  the  action  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  • 
the  British  return  only  four  as  killed  ;  courtesy  foi'bids  us  to 
ijuestion  the  veracity  of  an  officer  on  mere  presumption ;  but 
B  ever  the  natural  wish  of  the  vanquished  to  depreciate  their 
n  truth,  we  have  seen  with  regret  various  instances 
jenuousness  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  their  state- 
pts  of  our  naval  encounters.     But  we  will  not  enter  into 
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Sull  to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  be  deBcribeg  the 
!it  into  port,  ami  obBen*efl, "  We  fliid  it  impoBsible 
no  papers  are  found  by  wliicli  no  can  ascertain  it. 
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disputes  of  tbis  kiud.  It  is  enougL  Ibat  the  enemy  entete 
into  the  battle  with  a  bravado  at  the  mast-head,  atid  a  coi 
fidence  of  success ;  this  either  implied  a  consciousaess  of  hi 
own  force,  or  a  low  opinion  of  bis  antagonist ;  in  either  case  hi 
was  mistaken.  It  is  a  fruitless  task  to  vindicate  victories  agains 
the  excuses  of  tlie  vanquished ;  sufflcieut  for  the  victor  is  the 
joy  of  his  triumph,  he  should  allow  the  enemy  the  cDnsoIation 
of  acconnting  for  iL 

We  turn  gladly  from  such  an  idle  discussion  to  notice  the  last 
moments  of  tJie  worthy  Burrows.  There  needs  no  elaborate 
pencil  to  impart  pathos  and  grandeur  to  the  deatli  of  a  brave 
man.  The  simple  anecdotes,  given  in  simple  terms  bj  his  sur- 
viving comrades,  present  more  striking  pictures  than  could  be 
wrought  up  by  the  most  refined  attempts  of  art.  "  At  20  min- 
utes past  3,  p.  M.,"  says  one  account,  "  our  brave  conmiander 
fell,  and  while  lying  on  the  deck,  refusing  to  be  carried  t;elow, 
raised  his  head  and  requested  thai  the  Jlag  miff  fit  net'er  be  struck,' 
In  this  situation  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  engage- 
ment, regardless  of  bodily  pain ;  regardless  of  the  life-blood 
fast  ebbing  from  his  woimd ;  watching  with  anxious  eye  the 
vicissitudes  of  battle ;  cheering  his  men  by  his  voice,  but  an- 
imating them  still  more  by  his  glorious  example.  When  the 
sword  of  the  vanquished  enemy  was  presented  to  him,  we  are 
told  that  he  clasped  his  hands  and  exclainicd,  "  I  am  satisfied,  I 
die  contented !  "  He  now  permitted  himself  to  be  carried  be- 
low, and  tlie  necessary  attentions  were  paid  to  save  his  life,  or 
«lleviate  his  sufferings.  His  wound,  however,  was  beyond  the 
power  "f  surgery,  and  he  breathed  his  last  within  a  few  hours 
aflier  the  victory. 

Tlie  commander  of  the  Boxer,  Captain  Samuel  Blythe,  was 
kilted  early  in  the  action  by  a  cannon-ball ;  had  he  lived,  he 
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mi^t  have  defended  his  ship  more  desperately,  but  it  is  not 
probable  with  more  success.  He  was  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit;  having  received  a  sword  from  government  for  his  good 
conduct  under  Sir  James  L.  Teo,  in  the  capture  of  Cayenne. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  pall-bearers  to  our  lamented  Lawrence, 
ivhetj  buried  at  Halifiix.  It  was  his  fate  now  to  receive  like 
courtesy  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  His  remains,  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  the  brave  Burrows,  were  brought  to  Po  t- 
iand,  where  they  were  interred  with  military  hono  It  w  s 
a  striking  and  affecting  sight,  to  behold  two  pliant  om- 
manders,  who  had  lately  been  arrayed  in  deadly  ho  1 1  Ij  a^  nst 
each  other,  descending  into  one  quiet  grave,  there  to  n  n^^le 
their  dust  peacefully  together. 

At  the  time  of  liis  decease  Lieutenant  Kurrows  b  t 

bis  twenty-ninth  year,  —  a  most  untimely  death  is  t  o  emed 
the  interests  of  his  country,  and  the  fulness  of  his  own  renown. 
Had  he  survived,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  great  professional 
merits,  being  rendered  conspicuous  by  this  achievement,  would 
have  raised  him  to  importance,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those  rich  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind,  which,  chilled  by  neglect,  had  lain  almost 
trithering  in  the  shade,  being  once  vivified  by  the  quickening 
rays  of  public  favor,  ftould  have  sprung  forth  in  full  luxuriance. 
As  it  is,  his  public  actions  will  live  on  the  proud  page  of  our 
naval  history,  and  his  private  worth  will  long  flourish  in  the 
memory  of  his  intimates,  who  dwell  with  honest  warmth  on  the 
eocenlric  merits  of  this  generous  and  true-hearted  sailor.  For 
himself  he  was  resigned  to  his  premature  fate ;  life  seems 
never  to  Lave  had  much  value  in  his  eyes,  and  was  nothing 
when  weighed  with  reputation.  He  had  attained  the  bright  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes,  and  died  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  warrior'a 
hope,  with  the  shouts  of  victory  still  sounding  in  his  ears. 
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In  taking  up  the  pen  to  commemorate  another  of  o 
victories,  we  solicit  the  patience  of  our  readers  if  we  indulg 
in  a  few  preliminary  reflections,  not  strictly  arising  out  of  th 
subject  of  this  memoir,  though,  we  trust,  not  wholly  irreli 
vant. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  pretend  to  the  rigid  precision  and  difi 
passionate  coolness  of  historic  narrative.  Excited  as  we  are 
by  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  enthusiani  thai 
prevails  around  us,  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  repress  those  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  exultation,  that  gush  warm  from  the  heart, 
when  the  triumphs  of  our  Navy  are  the  theme.  Public  joy  is 
at  all  times  contagious ;  but  in  the  present  lowering  dayq 
evil,  it  is  a  sight  as  inspiring  as  it  is  rare,  to  behold  i 
nation  breaking  fortli  into  gladness. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  beyond  which  exultation  bee 
insulting,  and  honest  pride  swells  into  vanity.  When  tins  is 
exceeded  even  success  proves  injurious,  and,  instead  of  beget- 
ting a  proper  confidence  in  ourselves,  produces  that  most  dis- 
gusting of  all  national  faults,  boastful  arrogance.  This  is  the 
evil  against  the  encroachments  of  which  we  would  earnestly 
caution  our  countrj-men  ;  it  comes  with  such  an  open  and  im- 
posing front  of  worthy  patriotism,  and  at  srich  wann  and  in- 
cautious moments,  that  it  is  apt  to  take  possession  of  us  before 
we  are  aware.  We  have  already  noticed  some  symptoms  of 
its  prevalence.     We  have  seen  many  of  our  papers  filled  with 
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i  and  extravagant  par^raphs,  echoing  the  vulgar  joy 
!  tauntings  of  the  rabble ;  these  may  be  acceptable 
bthe  gross  palates  of  the  mean  minded;  but  tbey  must  grieve 
e  feelings  of  the  generous  and  liberal ;  and  must  lessen 
0  triumphs  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  nations.  In  this  we 
iiold  the  striking  difference  between  those  who  fight  battles, 
id  those  who  merely  talk  about  them.  Our  officers  are  cou- 
rt modestly  to  announce  their  victories ;  to  give  a  concise 
*  statement  of  their  particulars,  and  then  drop  the  subject ;  but 
iltcn  the  theme  is  taken  up  by  a  thousand  vaunting  tongues 
jud  vaunting  pens  ;  each  tries  to  outvie  the  other  in  extrata- 
gMt  applause,  until  the  very  ear  of  admiration  becomes  wearied 
nith  excessive  enlt^ium. 

We  do  not  know  whether,  in  these  remarks,  we  are  not  pass- 
iug  censure  upon  ourselves,  and  whether  we  do  not  largely 
indulge  in  the  very  weakness  we  condemn  ;  but  of  this  we  arc 
sure,  that  in  onr  rejoicings  no  feelings  enter  insulting  to  the 
foe.  We  joy,  indeed,  in  seeing  the  flag  of  our  country  en- 
circled with  glory,  and  our  nation  elevated  to  a  dignified  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  we  make  no  boastful 
chums  to  intrinsic  superiority,  nor  seek  to  throw  sneer  or  stigma 
on  an  enemy,  whom,  in  spite  of  temporary  hostility,  we  honor 
and  admire. 

But,  surely,  if  any  impartial  mind  will  consider  the  circura- 
stances  of  the  case,  he  will  pardon  our  coimtrymen  for  over- 
stepping, in  the  flush  of  unexpected  and  repeated  success,  the 
modest  bounds  of  propriety.  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that, 
while  our  cheeks  are  yet  scarce  cool  from  the  blushes — the 
burning  blushes — -of  wounded  pride  and  insulted  patriotism, 
with  which  we  have  heard  our  country  ridiciiled  and  set  at 
iht  by  other  nations ;  while  onr  ears  still  ring  with  the  gaU- 
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ing  terms  m  which  even  British  stitesmen  have  derided  u%i 
weak,  piisillanimous  and  contemptible ;  while  our  inemorij 
are  still  sore  with  the  tales  of  our  flag  insulted  in  every  i 
and  our  countrymen  oppressed  in  every  port ;  is  it  a  r 
of  surprise  that  we  should  break  forth  into  transports  at  si 
these  foul  aspersions  all  suddenly  brushed  away — at  sedl 
a  continued  series  of  brilliant  successes  flashing  around  the 
national  standard,  and  dazzling  all  eyes  with  their  excessive 
brightness?  "Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  i 
summer  clond,"  without,  not  merely  our  "  special  wonder,"  1 
our  special  exultation  ?  He  who  will  cast  his  eye  back,  a 
notice  how,  in  little  more  than  one  short  year,  we  have  a 
denly  sprung  from  peaceful  insignificance  to  proud  compf 
tion  with  a  power  whose  laurels  have  Ijeen  the  slow  growthfl 
ages,  will  easily  excuse  the  temporary  effervescence  of  | 

For  our  parts  we  truly  declare  that  we  revere  the  Britfl 

nation.  One  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  our  hearts  it 
firm  and  well-grounded  friendship  established  between  1 
But  friendship  can  never  long  endure,  unless  founded  on  i 
tual  respect  and  maintained  with  mutual  independence ; 
however  we  may  deplore  the  present  war,  this  double  | 
will  spring  out  of  it,  we  will  learn  our  own  value  and  resourq 
and  we  will  teach  our  antagonist  and  the  world  at  largefl 
know  and  estimate  us  properly.  There  is  an  obsequious  i 
erence  in  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  countrymen  towai 
Great  Britain,  that  not  only  impairs  tlie  independence  of  fl 
national  chai-acter,  hut  defeats  the  very  object  they  would  1 
tdn.  They  would  make  any  sacrifices  to  maintain  a  precl 
ous,  and  patched-up,  and  humiliating  connection  with  hd 
but  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  good  opinion  of  ( 
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Britain  was  never  gained  by  servile  acquiescence ;  she  never 
nil!  think  the  better  of  a  people  for  thinking  despicably  of 
■Jicinselves.     We  execrate  tliat  lowliness  of  spirit  that  would 
flatter  her  vanity,  cower  beneath  her  contumely,  and  meanly 
lav  our  honors  at  her  feet     We  wish  not  her  friendship  gratii- 
ilously,  but  to  acquire  it  as  a  right ;  not  to  supplicate  it  by  for- 
bearance aod  long  suffering,  but  gallantly  to  win  and  proudly 
!o  maintain  it     After  all,  if  she  will  not  be  a  friend,  she  must 
^^^  content  to  become  a  rival ;  she  will  be  obliged  to  substitute 
^^^bousy  for  contempt,  and  surely  it  is  more  tolerable,  at  any 
^^Bbe,  to  be  hated  than  despised. 

^^^'Such  is  the  kind  of  feeling  that  we  avow  towards  Great 
lirilwn,  —  equally  removed,  we  trust,  from  rancorous  hostility 
Qu  die  one  side,  and  blind  partiality  on  the  other. 

Whatever  we  may  thint  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
iiftlie  present  war,  we  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  its  operations, 
irjienever  our  :u'ms  come  in  competition  with  those  of  the 
'  iicmy,  jealousy  for  our  country's  honor  will  swallow  up  every 
i[ier  consideration.  Our  feelings  will  ever  accompany  the 
'  '.'^  of  our  country  to  battle,  rejoicing  in  its  glory — lamenting 
\  1.T  its  defeat.  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  releasing  our- 
.  \\-es  from  the  consequences  of  the  contest,  lie  who  fancies 
I'i:  can  stand  aloof  in  interest,  and  by  condemning  the  present 
war,  can  exonerate  himself  fixim  the  shame  of  its  disasters,  is 
wofidly  mistaken.  Other  nations  will  not  trouble  themselves 
about  our  internal  wranglings  and  party  questions;  they  will 
not  ask  who  among  us  fought,  or  why  we  fought,  hut  how  we 
ibught  The  disgrace  of  defeat  will  not  he  confined  to  the 
contrivers  of  the  war,  or  the  party  in  power,  or  the  conductors 
of  the  battle ;  but  will  extend  to  the  whole  nation,  and  come 
^bonie  to  every  individual.     If  the  name  of  American  is  to  be 
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rendered  honorable  in  the  fight,  we  shall  each  participate  is" 
the  honor;  if  otherwise,  we  must  inevitably  support  our  share 
of  the  ignominy.  For  these  reasons  do  we  watch,  with  anxious 
eye,  the  various  fortunes  of  this  war,  —  a  war  awfully  decisive 
of  Che  future  character  and  destinies  of  the  nation.  But  much 
as  we  are  gladdened  by  the  bright  gleams  that  occasionally 
break  forth  amid  the  darkness  of  the  times,  yet  joyfully,  most 
joyfiilly,  shall  we  hail  the  period,  when  the  "troubled  night" 
of  war  shall  be  passed,  and  the  "  atar  of  peace  "  again  shed  ita 
mild  radiance  on  our  country. 

We  have  seized  tliis  opportunity  to  express  the  foregoing 
sentiments,  because  we  thought  that  if  of  any  value,  they  might 
stand  some  chance  of  making  an  impression,  when  accom- 
panied by  the  following  memoir.  And,  indeed,  in  writing  these 
naval  biographies,  it  is  our  object  not  merely  to  render  a  small 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  these  Intrepid  champions  of  our  honor, 
hut  to  render  our  feeble  assistance  towards  promoting  that  na- 
tional feeling  which  their  triumphs  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  is  the  eldest  son  of  Christopher  Ray- 
mond Perrj',  Esq.,  of  tlie  United  States  Navy.  He  was  born  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785,  and  being  early  des- 
tined for  the  Na^j,  he  entered  the  service  in  1798,  as  midship- 
man, on  board  tile  sloop-of-war  General  Greene,  then  commanded 
by  his  father.  When  that  ship  went  out  of  commission  he  was 
transferred  to  a  squadron  destined  to  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  served  during  the  TripoHtan  war.  His  extreme  youth  pre- 
vented his  having  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself;  bat 
the  faithfulness  and  intelligence  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  station,  recommended  him  greatly  to  the  favor 
of  his  superior  officers ;  while  his  private  virtues,  and  the 
manly  dignity  of  his  deportment,  commanded  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  his  associates. 
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On  retunimg  from  the  Mediterranean  he  continued  sedu- 
lously attentive  to  his  professioo,  and  though  the  reduction  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  neglect  into  which  it  fell  during  an  interval 
of  peace,  disheartened  many  of  the  officers,  and  occasioned 
several  to  resign,  yet  he  determined  to  adhere  to  its  fortunes, 
confident  that  it  must  at  some  future  period  rise  to  importance. 
It  would  be  little  interesting  to  enumerate  the  different  vessels 
in  which  he  served,  or  to  trace  his  advances  through  the  regu- 
lar grades.  In  1810,  we  find  he  was  ordered  to  the  United 
States  schooner  Revenge,  as  lieutenant  commandant.  This 
vessel  was  attached  to  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Rodgers, 
at  New  London,  and  employed  in  cruising  in  the  Sound,  to 
enforce  the  Embargo  Act  In  the  following  spring  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  Revenge  on  Watch  Hill  Eeef,  opposite 
Stoney  Town.  He  had  sailed  from  Newport,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, for  New  London,  with  an  easterly  wind,  accompimed  by 
a  fog.  In  the  morning  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  a  thn,k 
mist,  with  a  considerable  swell  going.  In  this  situation,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  ascertaining  where  he  was,  or  ot  guird- 
ing  against  surrounding  dangers,  the  vessel  was  earned  on  the 
reef,  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  On  this  occasion  Ferry  gave 
proo&  of  that  admirable  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  for 
wliich  he  is  remarkable.  He  used  every  precaution  to  save 
the  gims  and  property,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  successful. 
He  got  off  all  the  crew  in  peifect  safety,  and  was  himself  the 
last  to  leave  the  wreck.  His  conduct  in  respect  to  tliis  dis- 
aster underwent  examination  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  at  his  own 
request,  and  he  was  not  merely  acquitted  of  all  blame,  but 
highly  applauded  for  the  judgment,  Intrepidity,  and  persever- 
ance he  had  displayed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, also  wrote  lum  a  very  complimentary  letter  on  the  occasion. 
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Shortly  after  this  event  he  retiimed  to  Newport,  being  pK 
liarly  attracted  tliithcr  by  a  tender  attachment  for  Miss  Mason, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Mason,  and  niece  of  the  Huii.  Christopher 
Chaniplin  of  the  United  States  Senate,  —  a  lovely  and  luterest- 
ing  yoiing  lady,  whom  he  soon  aft«r  married. 

At  the  beginning  of  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
master  and  commander,  and  ordered  to  the  commaad  of  the 
flotilla  of  gtm-boats  stationed  at  the  harbor  of  New  York.  He 
remained  on  this  station  about  a  year ;  during  which  time  he 
employed  himself  diligently  in  disciplining  his  crew  to  serve 
either  as  landsmen  or  mariners,  and  brought  his  flotilla  into 
an  admirable  state  of  preparation  for  active  operations. 

The  gun-boat  sernce,  however,  is  at  best  but  an  irksotae 
employ.  Nothing  can  be  more  dispiriting  for  ardent  and  daring 
minds  than  to  be  obliged  to  skulk  about  harbors  and  rivers, 
cramped  up  in  these  diminutive  vessels,  without  the  hope  of 
exploit  to  atone  for  present  inconvenience.  Perry  soon  grew 
tired  of  this  inglorious  service,  and  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  be  ordered  to  a  more  active  station,  and  mentioned 
the  Lakes  as  the  one  be  should  prefer.  His  request  was  im- 
mediately complied  with,  and  he  received  orders  to  repair  to 
Sacketfs  Harbor,  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  body  of  mariners  to 
reuiforce  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Chauncey.  So  popu- 
lar was  he  among  the  honest  tars  imder  bis  command,  that  no 
sooner  was  the  order  known  than  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
crews  volunteered  to  accompany  him. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  ready  to  depart,  and  tearing  himself 
fiwrn  the  comforts  of  home,  and  the  endearments  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife  and  blooming  child,  he  set  off  at  the  head 
af  a  large  number  of  chosen  seamen,  on  his  expedition  to  the 
ivilderness.     The  rivers  being  completely  frozen  over,  tiiejy' 
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3  to  perform  the  journey  by  land,  iu  the  depth  of 
The  greatest  order  and  good  humor,  however,  pre- 
1  throughout  the  little  band  of  adventurers,  to  whom  the 
lAole  expedition  seemed  a  kind  of  frolic,  and  who  were  de- 
li|;lited  with  what  they  termed  a  land  cruise. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Perry  at  Sacketfs  Harbor, 
Cornmodore  Chaiuicey,  who  entertained  a  proper  opinion  of 
Ills  merits,  detached  him  to  Lake  Erie,  to  take  commaud  of 
tW  squadron  on  that  station,  and  to  superintend  the  building 
oi  additional  vessels.  The  American  force  at  that  time  on 
tte  Lake  consisted  but  of  several  small  vessels ;  two  of  the 
Iwst  of  which  had  recently  been  captured  from  the  enemy  in 
a  gallant  style  by  Captain  Elliot,  from  under  the  very  batteries 
ofMalden.  The  British  force  was  greatly  superior,  and  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Barclay,  an  able  and  weU-tried  officer. 
Comoiodore  Perry  immediately  applied  himself  to  increase  his 
Sfmament,  and  having  ship  carpenters  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
luid  using  extraordinary  exertions,  two  brigs  of  twenty  guns 
each  were  soon  launched  at  Erie,  the  American  port  oa  the 
Lalie. 

While  the  vessels  were  constructing,  the  British  squadron 
Mvtred  oEF  the  harbor,  but  offered  no  molestation.  At  length, 
'is  vessels  being  equipped  and  manned,  on  the  4th  of  August 
wnnmodore  Perry  succeeded  in  getting  his  squadron  over  the 
w'  at  llie  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  water  on  the  bar  was 
hit  five  feet  deep,  and  the  large  vessels  had  to  be  buoyed 
'"'sr;  ifiis  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  British,  who 
■ortiiTifltely  did  not  think  proper  to  make  an  attack.  The 
i«it  day  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  returned  on 
'i"^  l^lli,  without  having  encountered  him.  Being  reinforced 
^  the  arrival  of  the  brave  Elliot,  accompanied  by  several  offi- 
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cers  and  eighty-nine  sailors,  he  was  enabled  completely  tH 
man  his  squadron,  and  again  set  sail  on  the  12th,  in  quMl 
of  the  enemy.    On  the  15th  he  arrived  at  Sandusky  Bay^ 
where  the  American  army  under  Greneral  Harrison  lay  en^ 
camped.    From  thence  he  cruised  off  Maiden,  where  the  Brit^^ 
ish  squadron  remained  at  anchor,  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  * 
The  appearance  of  Perry's  squadron  spread  great  alarm  Ga  ' 
shore ;  the  women  and  children  ran  shrieking  about  the  placdt  \ 
expecting  an  immediate  attack.    The  Indians,  we  are  told,  t 
looked  on  with  astonishment,  and  urged  the  British  to  go  out 
and  fight     Finding  the  enemy  not  disposed  to  venture  a  bat-  '. 
tie,  Commodore  Perry  returned  to  Sandusky. 

Nothing  of  moment  happened  until  the  morning  of  the  lOtll 
of  September.  The  American  squadron  were,  at  that  time^ 
lying  at  anchor  in  Put-in-Bay,  and  consisted  of — 


Brig  Lawrence, 

Com.  Peny, 

20  guns. 

"      Niagara, 

Capt.  Elliot, 

20    " 

"      Caledonia, 

Purser  M'Grath, 

8    " 

Sch.  Ariel, 

Lieutenant  Packet, 

4    " 

**      Scorpion, 

Sailing^Master  Champlin, 

2    " 

"      Somers, 

-    "          **       Almy, 

2    "  and  2  swiTelt. 

"      Tigress, 

Lieutenant  Conklin, 

1    «• 

"      Porcupine, 

Mid.  G.  Senat, 

1    •« 

Sloop  Trippe, 

Lieutenant  Smith, 

1    " 

54  guns. 

At  sunrise  they  discovered  the  enemy,  and  immediately  got 
under  way  and  stood  for  him,  with  a  light  wind  at  southwest 
The  British  force  consisted  of 


Ship   Detroit, 

19  guns, 

1  on  pivot,     and  2  howitMn. 

"       Queen  Charlotte, 

17    " 

1       " 

Sch.   Lady  Prevost, 

13    " 

1       " 

Brig   Hunter, 

10    " 

\ 


COMMODORE   PERRY. 


[•At  10  A.  M.  the  wind  haled  to  the  southeast  and  brought  our 

I  windward.     Commodore  Perry  then  hoisted  his 

Dion  Jsck,  having  for  a  motto  the  dying  words  of  the  valiant 

dtwrence,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship !  "*     It  was  received  with 

ted  cheerings  by  the  officers  and  crews.    And  now  liav- 

[  formed  his  line  he  bore  for  the  enemy ;   who  likewise 

ared  for  action,  and  haled  up  his  courses.     It  is  deeply  Jn- 

resting  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  advances  of  these  gallant 

and  well-matched  squadrons  to  a  contest,  where  the  strife  must 

be  obstinate  and  sanguinary,  and  the  event  decisive  of  the  fete 

of  ahDOSt  an  empire. 

The  lightness  of  the  wind  occasioned  them  to  approach  each 
other  but  slowly,  and  prolonged  the  awful  interval  of  suspense 
snd  anxiety  that  precedes  a  battle.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
Kitest  heart  beats  quick,  "  and  the  boldest  holds  his  breath ; " 
is  the  still  moment  of  direful  expectation ;  of  fearful  looking 
t  for  slaughter  and  destruction,  when  even  the  glow  of 
»nd  ambition  is  chilled  for  a  while,  and  nature  shudders 
k  the  awfiil  jeopardy  of  existence.  Tlie  very  order  and  regu- 
pitj  of  naval  discipline  heighten  the  dreadful  quiet  of  the 
lent  So  bustle,  no  noise  prevails  to  distract  the  mind, 
sept  at  intervals  the  shriU  piping  of  the  boatswain's  whistle, 
|t  murmuring  whisper  among  the  men,  who,  groupetl  around 
r  guns,  earnestly  regard  the  movements  of  the  foe,  now  and 
stealing  a  wistful  glance  at  the  countenances  of  their  com- 
mders.  In  this  manner  did  the  hostile  squadrons  approach 
other,  in  mute  watchfulness  and  terrible  tranquillity ; 
ben  suddenly  a  bugle  was  sounded  from  on  board  the  enemy's 
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ship  Delroit,  and  loud  huzzns  inimetliately  burst  forut  from  iH 
their  crews. 

No  sooner  did  the  Lawrence  come  within  reach  of  the  en- 
emies' long  guns,  than  they  opened  a  heavy  lire  upon  her, 
which,  fi-om  the  shortness  of  her  guns,  she  was  unable  to  re- 
turn. Commodore  Perry,  without  waiting  for  his  schooners, 
kept  on  lib  course  in  such  gallant  and  determined  style  that 
the  enemy  supposed  it  was  liis  intention  to  Itoard.  In  a  few 
minutes,  having  gained  a  nearer  position,  he  opened  his  fire. 
The  length  of  the  enemies'  guns,  liowever,  gave  them  vastly 
the  advantage,  and  the  Lawrence  was  excessively  cut  up  with- 
out being  able  to  do  any  great  damage  in  return.  Their  shot 
pierced  her  sides  in  all  directions,  killing  our  men  on  the  berth- 
deck  and  in  the  steerage,  where  they  had  been  taken  down  to 
be  dressed.  One  shot  had  nearly  produced  a  fatal  explosion; 
passing  through  the  light-room  it  knocked  the  snuff  of  the 
candle  into  the  magazine ;  fortunately  the  gunner  happened  to 
see  tt,  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  extinguish  it  imme- 
diately with  his  hand. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  the  enemies'  plan  to  destroy  the 
Commodore's  ship,  and  thus  throw  the  squadron  into  confii- 
sion.  For  this  purpose  their  heaviest  fire  was  directed  at  die 
Lawrence,  and  blazed  hicessantly  upon  it  from  their  largest 
vessels.  Finding  the  hazard  of  his  situation,  Perry  made  sail, 
and  directed  tlie  other  vessels  to  follow  for  the  purpose  rf 
closing  with  the  foe.  The  tremendous  fire,  however,  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  soon  cut  away  every  brace  and  bowline,  and 
the  Lawrence  becanie  unmanageable.  Even  in  this  disastrous 
plight  she  sustained  the  action  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
within  canister  distance,  though  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  he 
could  not  get  more  than  three  guns  to  bear  upon  her  antgij^^ 
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nists.  It  was  ailmirable  to  behold  the  perfect  order  and  regu- 
larily  that  prevailed  among  her  valiant  and  devoted  crew, 
throughout  this  scene  of  horror.  No  trepidation,  no  confusion 
occurred,  even  for  an  instant ;  as  fast  as  the  men  were  wounded 
ihey  were  carried  helow,  and  others  stept  into  their  places ; 
the  dead  remained  where  they  fell  until  after  the  acdon.  At 
this  juncture  the  fortune  of  the  battle  trembled  on  a  point, 
and  the  enemy  believed  the  day  their  own.  The  Lawrence 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck  ;  her  decks  were  streaming  with 
blood,  and  covered  with  mangled  limbs  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain;  nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  was  either  killed  or 
wounded;  her gims  were  dismounted,  and  the  Commodore  and 
his  officers  helped  to  work  the  last  that  was  capable  of  ser- 
nce. 

Amidst  all  this  peril  and  disaster  the  youthful  commander  is 
said  to  have  remained  perfectly  composed,  maintaining  a  serene 
and  cheerful  countenance,  uttering  no  passionate  or  agitated 
expression,  giving  out  his  orders  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion, and  inspiriting  every  one  around  him  by  bis  magnanimous 
demeanor. 

At  this  crisis,  finding  the  Lawrence  was  incapable  of  further 
service,  and  seeing  the  hazardous  situation  of  the  conflict,  he 
formed  the  bold  resolution  of  shifting  his  flag.  Giving  the  ship, 
therefore,  in  charge  to  Lieutenant  Tarnall,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  he  haled  down  his  union, 
bearing  the  motto  of  Lawrence,  and  taking  it  under  his  arm, 
ordered  to  be  put  on  board  of  the  Niagara,  which  was  then  in 
dose  engagement.  In  leaving  the  Lawrence,  he  gave  his  pilot 
choice  either  to  remain  on  board,  or  accompany  him  ;  the  fiiith- 
ful  fellow  told  him  "  he  'd  stick  by  him  to  the  last,"  and  jumped 
-.into  the  boat     He  went  off  from  the  sliip  in  his  usual  gallant 
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manner,  standing  up  in  tlie  stem  of  the  boat,  until  the  creir  M 
lutely  pulled  him  down  among  them.  Broadsides  were  leveUei 
at  him,  and  small  arms  discharged  by  the  enemy,  two  of  whos> 
vessels  were  within  musket-shot,  and  a  third  one  nearer.  Hi 
brave  shipmates  who  remained  behind,  stood  watching  him  it 
breathless  ansiety  ;  the  balls  struck  around  him  and  flew  ovei 
his  head  in  every  direction ;  but  the  same  special  providence  that 
seems  to  have  watched  over  the  youthfiil  hero  throughout  this 
desperate  battle,  conducted  him  safely  through  a  shower  of  sho^ 
and  they  beheld  with  transport  bis  mspiriug  flag  hoisted  at  the 
mast-head  of  the  Niagara.  No  sooner  was  he  on  board  than  Cap- 
tain Ell'ot  volunteered  to  put  off  in  a  boat  and  bring  into  action 
the  schooners  which  bad  been  kept  astern  by  the  lightness  of  the 
wind;  the  gallant  offer  was  accepted, and  Elliot  left  the  Niagara 
to  put  it  in  execution. 

About  this  time  the  Commodore  saw,  with  infinite  r^;ret,  ^ 
flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down.  The  event  was  unavoidable; 
she  had  sustained  the  whole  fury  of  the  enemy,  and  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  defence ;  any  further  show  of  resistance 
would  hut  have  been  most  uselessly  and  cruelly  to  have  pro- 
voked carnage  among  the  relics  of  her  brave  and  mangled  j 
crew.  The  enemy,  however,  were  not  able  to  take  possession 
of  her,  and  subsequent  circumstances  enabled  her  again  to  hoist  ' 
her  flog. 

Commodore  Perry  now  made  signal  for  closeaclion,  and  the 
small  vessels  got  out  their  sweeps  and  made  all  sail.  Finding 
that  the  Niagara  was  but  little  injured,  he  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  break  the  enemy's  line.  He  accordingly  bore  up  and 
passed  ahead  of  tlie  two  ships  and  brig,  giving  them  a  raking 
fire  from  his  starboard  guns,  and  also  to  a  large  schooner  and 
stoop  from  his  larboard  side  at  half-pistol  shot    Having  passed 


jrhole  squadron,  he  luffed  up  and  laid  his  ship  idongstde  the 
pish  commodore.  The  mnallcr  vessels  under  the  direction  of 
a  Elliot  having,  in  the  mean  time,  got  within  grape  and 
aster  distance,  and  Iteeping  up  a  well-directed  fire,  the  whole 
*  the  enemy  stnick  excepting  two  small  vessels  which  at- 
bipted  to  escape,  but  were  taken. 
I  The  engagement  lasted  about  three  hours,  and  never  was 
jre  decisive  and  complete.  The  captured  squadrouj 
s  has  been  shown,  exceded  ours  in  weight  of  metal  and  num- 
ber of  guns.  Their  crews  were  also  more  numerous ;  ours 
were  a  motley  collection,  where  there  were  some  good  seamen, 
but  ekeJ  out  with  soldiers,  volunteers,  and  boys,  and  many  were 
on  the  sick-list.  More  prisoners  were  taken  than  we  had  men 
to  guard.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe.  Scarcely  any  of. 
the  Laicrence's  crew  escaped  unhurt  Among  those  slain  was 
Lieutenant  Brooks,  of  the  marines,  a  gay  and  elegant  young 
officer,  full  of  spirit,  of  amiable  manners,  and  remarkable  for 
his  personal  beauty.  Lieutenant  Tamall,  though  repeatedly 
wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  deck  during  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
tjon.  Commodore  Perry,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  con- 
tinually in  the  most  exposed  situations  of  the  battle,  escaped 
uninjured  ;  he  wore  an  ordinary  seaman's  dress,  which,  perhaps, 
prevented  him  from  being  picked  off  by  the  enemies'  sharp- 
shooters. He  had  a  younger  brother  with  him  on  board  the 
Laiem'ce  as  midshipman,  who  was  equally  fortunate  in  receiv- 
ing no  injury,  though  his  shipmates  fell  all  around  liim.  Two 
Indian  chiefs  had  been  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  Detroit  to 
shoot  down  our  officers,  but  when  the  action  became  warm,  so 
panic-struck  were  they  with  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  and  the 
strange  perils  that  surrounded  them,  that  they  fled  precipitately 
a  the  hold  of  the  ship,  where  they  were  found  after  the  battle 
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in  a  state  of  utter  consternation.  The  bodies  of  several  eihti 
Indians  are  said  to  have  been  found  the  next  day  on  the  shoret 
of  the  Lake,  supposed  to  have  been  slain  during  the  engage- 
ment and  thrown  overljoard. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  killed  on  board  the 
enemy.  It  must,  however,  have  been  very  great,  as  their  ves- 
sels were  literally  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the  masts  of  their  two 
principal  ships  so  sliattered  that  the  first  gale  blew  them  over- 
board. Commodore  Barclay,  the  British  commander,  certainly 
did  himself  honor  by  the  brave  and  obstinate  resistance  which 
he  made.  He  is  a  fine-looking  officer,  of  about  thirty-six  years 
of  age.  He  has  seen  much  service,  having  been  desperately 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  afterwards  losing  an 
^rm  in  anotlier  engagement  with  the  French.  In  tiie  present 
battle  he  was  twice  carried  below,  on  account  of  his  wounds. 
While  below  the  second  time,  his  officer  came  down  and  told 
him  that  they  must  strike,  as  the  ships  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  men  couid  not  be  kept  to  their  gims.  Commodore  Barclay 
was  then  carried  on  deck,  and  after  taking  a  view  of  their  sit- 
uation, and  finding  all  chance  of  success  was  over,  reluctantly 
gave  orders  to  strike. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  clear 
an  account  of  this  important  battle  as  could  be  gathered  from 
the  scanty  documents  that  have  reached  us,  though  sketched 
out,  we  are  sensible,  with  a  bund  but  little  skilled  in  naval 
affairs.  The  leading  facts,  however,  arc  all  that  a  landsman  can 
be  expected  to  furnish,  and  we  trust  that  this  glorious  aftair  will 
hereai^er  be  recorded  with  more  elaborate  care  and  technical 
precision.  There  is,  however,  a  distinctness  of  character  about 
a  naval  victory  that  meets  the  capacity  of  every  mind,  Thei-e 
is  such  a  simple  unity  in  it ;  it  is  so  well  defined,  so  complete 


0  ronnded  by  space,  so  free  ftx)m  those  intrica- 
i  parts  tliat  perplei  us  in  an  action  on  land, 
that  the  meanest  intellect  can  fully  grasp  and  comprehend  it. 
And  then,  too,  the  results  are  so  apparent.  A  victory  on  land  is 
liahle  to  a  thousmd  misrepresentations;  retreat  is  often  called 
falling  back,  and  abandoning  the  field  called  taking  a  new  posi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  conqueror  is  often  defrauded  of  half  the  credit 
of  his  victory,  but  the  cipture  or  destruction  of  a.  ship  is  not 
to  be  mistaken,  and  a  squadron  towed  triumphantly  into  port,  Is 
a  notorious  fact  that  admits  of  no  contradiction. 

In  this  battle,  we  trust,  incontrovertible  proof  is  given,  if  such 

proof  were  really  wanted,  that  the  success  of  our  Navy  does  not 

arise  from  chance,  or  superiority  of  force  ;  but  from  the  cool, 

deliberate  courage,  the  intelligent  minds  and  naval  skill  of  our 

officers,  the  spirit  of  our  seamen,  and  the  excellent  discipline 

of  our  ships ;  from  principles,  in  short,  which  must  insure  a 

frequency  of  prosperous  results,  and  give  permanency  to  the 

teputation  we  have  acquired.     We  have  been  rapidly  adding 

rophy  to  trophy,   and  successively  driving  the  enemy  from 

jvery  excuse  in  which  he  sought  to  shelter  himself  from  the 

Siiuniliation  of  defeat ;    and  after  having  perfectly  established 

r  capability  of  fighting  and  conquering  in  single  ships,  we 

■  bave  now  gone  further,  and  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  us 

to  face  the  foe  in  squadron,  and  vanquish  him   even  though 

superior  in  force. 

I        In  casting  our  eye  over  the  details  of  this  engagement,  we 

■]are   struck  with   the  prominent   part  which  the   commander 

K^kes   in    the  contest.     We  realize  in  his  dauntless  exposure 

■And  individual  prowess,  what  we  have  read    in  heroic    story, 

■#f  the    warrior,    streaming   like  a  meteor    through  the  fight, 

Btud  working  wonders  with  his  single  arm.     The  fate  of  the 


combat  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  sword;  he  ^ 
spirit  tha.t  directed  the  storm  of  battle,  moving  amid  flames, 
aiid  smoke,  and  death,  and  Diingling  wherever  the  struggle 
was  most  desperate  and  deadly.  Afler  sustaining  in  the 
Lawrence  the  whole  blaze  of  the  enemy's  cannonry ;  after 
fighting  until  all  around  him  was  wreck  and  carnage :  we 
behold  him,  looking  forth  from  his  shattered  deck,  with  un- 
ruffled coiuitenance,  on  the  direfiil  perils  that  environed  him, 
calculatiiig  with  wary  eye  the  chances  of  the  battle,  and 
suddenly  lannciiing  forth  on  tlie  bosom  of  the  deep,  to  shift 
his  fiag  on  board  another  ship,  then  in  the  hottest  of  the 
action.  This  was  one  of  those  master-strokes  by  which  great 
events  are  achieved,  and  great  characters  stamped,  as  it  were, 
at  a  single  blow,  —  which  bespeak  the  rare  combination  of  the 
genius  to  conceive,  the  promptness  to  decide,  and  the  boldness 
to  execute.  Most  commanders  have  such  glorious  chances 
for  renown,  some  time  or  another,  within  their  reach  ;  but  it 
requires  the  nerve  of  a  hero  to  grusp  the  perilous  opportunitj. 
We  behold  Perry  following  up  his  daring  movement  with 
sustained  energy, —  dashing  into  the  squadron  of  the  enemy, — 
brealring  their  line,  —  raking  starboard  and  larboard,  —  and 
in  this  brilliant  style  achieving  a  consummate  victory. 

But  if  we  admire  his  presence  of  mind  and  dauntless  valor 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  we  are  no  less  delighted  with  his  mod- 
esty and  self-command  amidst  the  flush  of  triumph.  A 
courageous  heart  may  carry  a  man  stoutly  through  the  battle, 
but  it  argues  some  strong  qualities  of  head  to  drain  unmoved 
the  intoxicating  cup  of  victory.  The  first  care  of  Perry  was 
to  attend  to  the  coniforl  of  the  suffering  crews  of  both  squad- 
rons. The  sick  and  wounded  were  landed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  every  means  taken  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  llieil! 
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situation.  The  officers  who  had  falien,  on  botli  sides,  were 
buried  on  Sunday  moruing,  oa  an  islaud  in  the  Lake,  with  the 
honoi's  of  war.  To  the  surviving  officers  he  advanced  a  loan 
of  one  ihonsand  dollars,  out  of  his  own  limited  purse ;  hut, 
in  short,  his  behavior  in  this  respect  is  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Commodore  Barclay,  who,  with  generous  warmth  and 
frankness,  has  declared  that  ■'  The  conduct  of  Perry  towards 
tlie  captive  officers  and  men  was  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  im- 
mortalize him ! " 

The  letters  which  he  wrote  announcing  the  intelligence  were 
remarkably  simple  and  laconic.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
he  observes,  "  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  a.  signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on 
this  Lake.  The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships, 
_taro  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop,  have  this  moment  sur- 

idered  to  the  force  under  my  command,  after  a  sharp  con- 
fiict"  This  has  been  been  called  an  imitation  of  Nelson's 
letter  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile  ;  but  it  was  choosing  a  noble 
precedent,  and  the  important  national  results  of  the  victory 
justified  the  language.  Independent  of  the  vast  accession  of 
glory  to  our  flag,  this  conquest  insured  the  capture  of  Detroit, 
the  rout  of  the  British  armies,  the  subjugation  of  the 
wbole  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  and,  if  properly  followed 
up.  the  triumphant  success  of  otu"  northern  war.  Well  might 
be  say  "  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty,"  when,  by  this  achieve- 
ment, he  beheld  immediate  tranquillity  restored  to  an  immense 
extent  of  country.  Mothers  no  longer  shrunk  aghast,  and 
clasped  their  infants  to  their  breasts,  when  they  heard  the 
shaking  of  the  forest  or  the  howling  of  the  blast  j  the  aged 
Btre  no  longer  dreaded  the  shades  of  night,  lest  ruin  should 
burst  upon  him  in  the  hour  of  repose,  and  his  cottage  be  laid 
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desolate  by  tlie  fire-brand  and  the  scalping-knifej  MkB^i 
was  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  the  sword,  and  quiet  ant 
security  once  more  settled  od  the  harassed  frontiers,  from 
Huron  to  Niagara. 

But  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  his  subsequent  letter 
giving  the  particulars  of  the  battle.  It  is  so  chaste,  so  mod- 
erate and  perspicuous ;  equally  free  from  vaunting  exultation 
and  affected  modesty ;  neither  obtruding  himself  upon  notice, 
nor  pretending  to  keep  out  of  sight  His  own  individual  ser- 
vices may  be  gathered  from  the  letter,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned  ;  indeed,  where  the  fortune  of  the  day  depended  so 
materially  upon  himself,  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  faithfo) 
narrative  without  rendering  himself  conspicuous. 

We  are  led  to  notice  these  letters  thus  particularly,  because 
that  we  find  the  art  of  letter-writing  is  an  accomplishment 
as  rare  as  it  is  important  among  our  military  gentlemen.  We 
are  tired  of  the  valor  of  the  pen,  and  the  victories  of  the  ink- 
hom.  There  is  a  common  French  proverb,  "  Grand  pnrleur, 
mauvais  combattant,"  which  we  could  wish  to  sec  introduced 
into  our  country,  and  engraven  on  the  swords  of  our  officers.  We 
wish  to  see  them  confine  themselves  in  their  letters  to  simple 
facts,  neither  swaggering  before  battle  nor  vaimting  after- 
wards. It  is  unwise  to  boast  before,  for  tlie  event  may  prove 
disastrous  ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  bofist  afterwards,  fbr  the 
event  speaks  for  itself.  He  who  promises  nothing,  may  with 
safety  perform  nothing,  and  will  receive  praise  if  he  perform 
but  little  ;  but  lie  who  promises  much  will  receive  small  credit 
unless  he  perform  miracles.  If  a  commander  have  done  well, 
he  may  be  sure  the  public  will  find  it  ont,  and  their  gratitude 
will  be  in  proportion  to  his  modesty.  Admiration  is  a  coin 
which,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  lavish  profusely,  but  we  alwayj 
close  the  hand  when  dimned  for  it  ^^| 
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Commodore  Perry,  like  most  of  our  naval  officers,  is  jet  iu 
the  prime  of  yoiitli.  He  is  of  a  manly  and  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance ;  mild  and  miasstimiug  iii  bis  address,  amiable  in  his 
disposition,  and  of  great  firnmess  and  decision.  Though  early 
launched  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  naval  life,  (and  no- 
where is  famiharity  more  apt  to  be  licentious  and  encroacluDg,) 
yet  the  native  gentility  and  sober  dignity  of  his  deportment 
altrays  chastened,  without  restraining,  the  freedom  of  intimacy 
It  is  pleasing  thus  to  find  public  services  accompanied  by  pri- 
vate virtues  ;  to  discover  no  drawbacks  oo  our  esteemj  no  base 
alloy  in  the  man  we  are  disposed  to  admire  ;  but  a  character 
full  of  mora!  excellence,  of  high-minded  courtesy,  and  pure, 
unsullied  honor. 

Were  anything  wanting  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  this  vic- 
tory, it  would  be  aiifficieotly  memorable  from  the  scene  where 
it  was  fought  This  war  has  been  distinguished  by  new  and 
peculiar  character) >.tics  Naval  warfare  has  been  carried  into 
the  interior  of  a  conlment,  ind  navies,  as  if  by  magic,  launched 
from  among  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Tbe  bosoms  of  peaceful 
lakes  which,  but  a  '■hort  tune  since,  were  scarcely  navigated  by 
ratal,  except  to  be  skimmed  by  the  light  canoe  of  the  savage, 
have  all  at  once  been  ploughed  by  hostile  ships.  Tlie  vast 
^lencc  that  had  reigned  for  ages  on  those  mighty  waters,  was 
broken  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  affrighted  savage 
stared  with  amazement  from  his  covert,  at  the  sudden  appari- 
l^fioQ  of  a  sea-fight  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness. 

I  The  peal  of  war  has  once  sounded  on  that  lake,  but  proba- 

'  will  never  sound  again.     The  last  roar  of  cannonry  that 

d  nlung  her  shores  was  the  expiring  note  of  British  domi- 
Those    vast  internal  seas  will,  perhaps,  never  again 
i  the  separating  space  between  contending  nations  ;  but  will 
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be  embosomed  within  a  mighty  empire ;  and  this  victory,  whid 
decided  their  fate,  will  stand  unrivalled  and  alone,  deriving 
lustre  and  perpetuity  from  its  singleness. 

In  future  times,  when  the  shores  of  Erie  shall  hum  with 
busy  population ;  when  towns  and  cities  shall  brighten  where 
now  extend  the   dark  and  tangled  forest;  when  ports  shall 
spread  their  arms,  and  lofty  barks  shall  ride  where  now  the 
canoe  is  fastened  to  the  stake ;   when  the  present  age  shall^ 
have  grown  into  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  mists  of  fable  « 
begin  to  gather  round  its  history  ;  then  will  the  inhabitants  of  ■ 
Canada  look  back  to  this  battle  we  record  as  one  of  the  ro-  ; 
mantic  achievements  of  the.  days  of  yore.    It  will  stand  first  on  ■ 
the  page  of  their  local  legends,  and  in  the  marvellous  tales  of 
the  borders.     The  fisherman,  as  he  loiters  along  the  beach, 
will  point  to  some  half  buried  cannon,  corroded  with  the  rust 
of  time,  and  will  speak  of  ocean  warriors  that  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  while  the  boatman,  as  he  trims  his 
sail  to  the  breeze,  will  chant  in  rude  ditties  the  name  of  Perry, 
—  the  early  hero  of  Lake  Erie. 


CAPTAIN    DAVID    PORTER. 

Datth  Porter,  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  David  Porter, 
was  boni  in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  February,  1780.  His  father 
was  an  officer  in  our  navy  during  the  Eevolutionary  War,  and 
iiBtinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  by  his  activity,  en- 
terprise, and  daring  spirit.  Being  necessarily  absent  from 
botne  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  the  charge  of  Iiis  infant 
family  devolved  almost  entirely  on  his  wife.  She  was  a  pions 
and  intelligent  woman ;  the  friend  and  instructor  of  her  chil- 
dren, leaching  them  not  merely  by  her  precepts,  but  by  her 
amiable  and  virtuous  example. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Captiin  Porter  re- 
moved with  his  household  to  Baltimore,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  re  venue -cutter  Active.  Here  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  he  would  indnlge  in  the  veteran's  foible  of  recount- 
ing past  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure,  and  talking  over  the 
wonders  and  vicissitudes  that  checker  a  sea-faring  life.  Little 
David  would  sit  for  hours  and  listen  and  kindle  at  these  mar- 
vellous tales,  while  his  father,  perceiving  his  own  love  of 
enterprise  sprin^ng  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  lad,  took  every 
means  to  cherish  it,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  passion  for  the 
sea.  He  at  the  same  lime  gave  him  all  the  education  and  in- 
I  fftniction  that  his  limited  means  afforded,  and  being  afterwards 
I  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade,  proposed  to 
i  him  a  voyage  by  way  of  initiating  him  into  the  life  of  a 
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sailor.  The  constitution  of  the  latter  being  feeble  and  delicate 
excited  all  the  apprehensions  of  a  tender  mother,  who  re- 
monstrated with  maternal  solicitude  against  exposing  the  puny 
stripling  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  so  rude  a  life.  Her 
objections,  however,  were  either  obviated  or  overruled,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  sailed  with  his  father  for  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  schooner  Eliza.  While  at  the  port  of  Jeremie,  in  the 
island  of  St  Domingo,  a  press-gang  endeavored  to  board  the 
vessel  in  search  for  men ;  they  were  bravely  repelled  with  the 
loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides ;  one  man 
shot  down  close  by  the  side  of  young  Porter.  This  affair  ex- 
cited considerable  attention  at  the  time.  A  narrative  of  it 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  .much  praise  was  given  to 
Captain  Porter  for  the  gallant  vindication  of  his  flag. 

In  the  course  of  his  second  voyage,  which  he  performed  as 
mate  of  a  ship,  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Domingo,  young  Porter 
had  a  further  taste  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sailor's  life.  He 
was  twice  impressed  by  the  British,  and  each  time  effected  his 
escape,  but  was  so  reduced  in  purse  as  to  be  obliged  to  work 
his  passage  home  in  the  winter  season,  destitute  of  necessaiy 
clothing.  In  this  forlorn  condition  he  had  to  perform  duty  on 
a  cold  and  stormy  coast,  where  every  spray  was  converted 
instantaneously  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  It  would  appear  almost 
incredible  that  his  feeble  frame,  little  inured  to  hardship, 
could  have  sustained  so  much,  were  it  not  known  how  greats 
ly  the  exertions  of  the  body  are  supported  by  mental  excite- 
ment. 

Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  his  late  fatigues  when  he 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Navy ;  and  on  receiving  a  mid- 
shipman's warrant,  immediately  joined  the  frigate  OonstellcUian, 
Commodore  Truxton.     In  the  action  with  the  French  frigate 
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Suurffsnl,  Porter  was  stationed  in  die  foretop,  and  distin- 
guislied  himself  by  his  good  conduct.  Want  of  friends  alone 
prevented  his  promotion  at  tbe  time.  When  Commodore 
Barron  was  appointed  to  tiie  command  of  the  GoiiAteUaHon, 
Porter  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  solely  on  ac- 
count of  his  merit,  having  no  friends  or  connections  capable  of 
•"^'"g  his  fortunes.  He  was  ordered  to  join  the  United  States 
schooner  Experimeni,  under  Captain  Malej,  to  be  employed  on 
the  Vi't&i  India  station.  During  the  cruise  they  had  a  long  and 
obstinate  engagement  with  a  number  of  brigand  baizes  in  the 
Bight  of  Leogane,  which  afforded  him  another  opportunity  of 
bringing  himself  into  nodce.  He  was  also  frequenUy  em- 
ployed in  boat  expeditions  to  out  out  vessels,  in  which  he 
displayed  much  coolness  and  address.  Commodore  Talbot,  who 
commanded  on  that  station,  gave  him  charge  of  the  Ampkitrile, 
a.  small  pilot-boat  prize  schooner  niounting  five  small  swivels 
taken  from  the  tops  of  the  Constellation,  and  manned  with 
fiHeen  hands.  I4ot  long  after  taking  this  command  be  fell  in 
with  a  French  privateer  mounting  a  long  twelve-pounder  and 
several  swivels,  having  a  crew  of  forty  men,  and  accompanied 
by  a  prize-ship  and  a  large  barge  with  thirty  men  armed  with 
swivels.  Notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  force,  Porter 
ordered  his  vessel  to  be  laid  alongside  tlie  privateer.  The 
contest  was  arduous,  aud  for  some  time  doubtful,  for  in  the 
coDimen cement  of  the  action  he  lost  his  rudder,  which  rendered 
the  schooner  unmanageable.  The  event,  however,  excused  tlie 
dcsperateness  of  tbe  attack,  for  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
resistance  the  privateer  surrendered  with  the  loss  of  seven  killed 
teen  wounded.  Not  a  man  of  Porter's  crew  was  killed  ; 
f  however,  were  wounded,  and  his  vessel  was  much  in- 
The  prize  was  also  taken,  but   the  barge   escaped. 
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The  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Porter  in  this  gallant  little  aflW 
was  higUy  applauded  by  his  commander. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  tlie  United  Stales  lie  sailed,  as 
first  lieutenant,  in  tlie  Mq>eriment,  commanded  by  Captain 
Charles  Stewart.  They  were  again  stationed  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  afforded  great  protection  to  the  American  com- 
merce in  that  quarter.  They  had  several  engagements  with 
French  privateers,  and  were  always  successful,  insomuch  that 
they  became  the  terror  of  those  marauders  of  the  ocean,  and 
effectually  controlled  theu-  rapacity  and  kept  them  quiet  in 
port.  The  gallant  and  lamented  Trippe  was  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Experiment  at  the  time. 

When  the  first  squadron  was  ordered  for  the  Mediterranean, 
Porter  sailed  as  first  lientenant  of  the  schooner  Enterprite, 
Captain  Stewart.  In  this  cruise  they  enconntered  a  Tripolitan 
corsair  of  very  superior  force  ;  a  severe  battle  ensued  in  wbicb 
the  enemy  Buffered  great  slaughter,  and  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, while  our  ship  received  but  little  injury.  In  this 
brilliant  action  Porter  acquired  much  reputation  from  the  con- 
spicuous part  he  acted.  He  afterwards  served  on  board  of 
different  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  sUition,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrepidity  and  seal  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented.  On  one  occasion  he  commanded  an  expedition  of 
boats  sent  to  destroy  some  vessels  laden  with  wheat,  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  old  Tripoli ;  the  service  was  promptly  and 
effectually  performed ;  in  tlie  engagement  he  received  a  mua- 
ket-ball  through  his  left  thigh. 

Shortly  after  recovering  from  his  wound  he  was  transposed 
irom  the  New  Tm-k  to  the  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bainbridge, 
as  first  lieutenant.  The  frigate  was  then  lying  at  Gibraltar, 
when  he  joined  her  in   September,   1803.     She  soon  after 
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,  for  the  blockade  of  Tripoli.  No  event  took  place 
thy  of  mention  until  the  31st  of  October,  Nearly  a  week 
trioiis  to  this  ill-fated  day,  the  weather  liad  been  tem- 
>,  which  rendered  it  prudent  to  keep  the  ship  o£f  the 
Tlie  31st  opened  with  all  tlie  splendor  of  a  Sicilian 
;:  the  promise  of  a  more  delightful  day  never  ap- 
The  land  was  just  observed,  when  a  sail  was  descried 
king  for  the  harbor,  with  a  pleasant  easterly  breeze.  It 
■  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  an  armed  ship  of  the  enemy,  and 
!l  sail  was  set  in  chase.  After  an  ineffectual  pursuit  of 
-i.veral  leagues,  Captain  Bainbridge  had  just  given  orders  to 
liale  off,  when  the  frigate  grounded.  Every  expedient  that 
skill  or  courage  could  devise  to  float  or  defend  her,  was  succes- 
sively resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The  particulars  of  this  im- 
Ibrtunate  affair  are  too  generally  known  to  need  a  minute 
recital ;  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  this  noble  ship  and  her 
gallant  crew  were  surrendered  to  a  barbarous  and  dastardly 
tuemy,  whose  only  motive  in  warfare  is  the  hope  of  plunder. 
Throughout  the  long  and  dreary  confinement,  which  ensued, 
in  the  dungeons  of  Tripoli,  Porter  never  suffered  himself  for 
a  moment  to  sink  into  despondency  ;  but  supported  the  galling 
indignities  and  hardships  of  his  situation  with  equanimity  and 
even  cheerfulness.  A  seasonable  supply  of  books  ser\ed  to 
beguile  the  hours  of  imprisonment,  and  enable  him  even  to 
turn  them  to  advantage.  He  closely  applied  himself  to  the 
■■hidy  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  biography,  the  French 
linguage.  and  drawing;  in  which  art,  so  useful  to  a  seaman, 
!.i-  has  made  himself  a  considerable  proficient  He  also  sed- 
i.ously  cultivated  the  theory  of  his  profession,  and  improved 
lie  junior  officers  by  his  frequent  in*tructions;  representing 
Uie  manoeuvres  of  fleets  in  battle  by    means  of  small  boards 


ingeniously  arranged.  He  was  active  in  promoting  any  plaji 
of  labor  or  amusement  that  could  ameliorate  the  situiitiun  oi 
dispel  tbe  gloomy  reflections  of  his  conipanions.  By  these 
means  captivity  was  robbed  of  its  heaviest  evils,  that  dull  afl 
notony  that  wearies  the  spirits,  and  that  mental  inactivity  ^H 
engenders  melancholy  and  hypochondria.  i| 

An  incident  which  occurred  during  his  confinement  desen,'e9 
to  be  mentioned,  as  being  highly  creditable  to  Lieutenaul 
Porter.  Under  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  officers  was  a  long 
dark  passage,  through  which  the  American  sailors,  who  were 
employed  in  public  labor,  frequently  passed  to  different  parts  of 
the  castle.  Their  conversation  being  repeatedly  heard  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro,  some  one  made  a  small  hole  in  tlie  wall  to 
communicate  with  them.  For  some  days  a  constant  inter- 
course was  kept  up,  by  sending  down  notes  tied  to  a  string. 
Some  persons,  however,  indiscreetly  entering  into  conversation 
with  the  seamen,  were  overheard,  and  information  immediately 
carried  to  the  Bashaw.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bolts  of  the 
prison  door  were  beard  to  fly  back  with  unwonted  violence, 
and  Sassi  (chief  officer  of  the  castle)  rushed  furiously  in.  His 
features  were  distorted,  and  bis  voice  almost  inarticulnte  with 
passion.  He  demanded  in  a  vebement  tone  of  voice  by  whom 
or  whose  autliority  the  wall  had  been  opened  i  when  Porter 
advanced  with  a  firm  step  and  composed  countenance,  and 
replied,  "I  alone  am  responsible."  He  was  abruptly  and 
rudely  hurried  from  the  prison,  and  the  gate  was  again  closed. 
This  generous  self-devotion,  while  it  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  his  companions,  heightened  their  anxiety  for  his  fate  i 
apprehend.ng  some  act  of  violence  from  tlie  impetuous  temper 
and  absolute  power  of  the  Bashaw.  Their  fears,  however, 
were   appeased  by  the   return   of  Porter,   after  considerable 
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^^^tation ;  having  been  dismissed  witlioiit  any  further  severity 
^^MUgh  the  intercession  of  the  miiiister  Mahomet  Dghie.s, 
^^B  had  on  previous  occasions  shown  a  friendly  disposition  to- 
^^vds  the  prisoners. 

^KA  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  various  incidents  that 
occurred  in  this  tedious  captivity,  and  of  the  many  ingenious 
.',ni\  adventurous  plans  of  escape,  devised  and  attempted  by  our 
'  tiicers,  in  all  which  Porter  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  When  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  they  were  re- 
stored to  light  and  liberty,  he  embarked  with  his  companions 
for  Syracuse,  where  a  court  of  inquiry  was  held  on  the  loss  of 
the  Philadelphia,  After  an  honorable  acquittal  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  United  States  brig  Enterprise, 
and  soon  after  was  ordered  by  Commodore  Rodgers  to  proceed 
',!■  Tripoli,  with  permission  to  cruise  along  the  shore  of  Ben- 
j.,i£i,  and  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Leptis  Magna,  anciently  a  Roman 
mlouy.  He  was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  some  of 
his  friends,  and  after  a  short  and  pleasant  passage,  anchored 
near  the  latter  place.  They  passed  three  days  in  wandering 
among  the  mouldering  remains  of  Roman  laste  and  grandeur  ; 
and  excavated  in  such  places  as.  seemed  to  promise  a  reward 
for  their  researches.  A  number  of  ancient  coins  and  cameos 
were  found,  and,  among  other  curiosities,  were  two  statues  in 
tolerable  preservation,  —  the  one  a  warrior,  the  other  a  female 
figure,  of  beautiful  white  marble  and  excellent  workmanship. 
"V'erde  antique  Pinal's,  of  large  size,  formed  of  a  single  piece, 
and  unbroken,  were  scattered  along  the  shores.  Near  the 
Imrbor  stood  a  lofty  and  elegant  building,  of  which  Lieutenant 
Porter  took  a  drawing ;  from  its  situation  and  form  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Pharos.  T!ie  awning  under  which 
the  party  dined  was  spread  on  the  site,  and  among  the  fallen 
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columns  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  &  zest  whs  given  tu  tBe 
repast  by  tlie  classical  ideas  awakened  by  surroundiog  objects. 

While  in  command  of  tbe  Enterprise,  and  at  nnclior  in  the 
port  of  Malta,  an  English  sailor  came  alongside  and  insulted 
the  officers  and  crew  by  abusive  language  j  Captain  Porter 
overhearing  the  scurrilous  epithets  he  vociferated,  ordered  a 
boatswain's  mate  to  seize  him  and  give  him  a  flogging  at  the 
gangway.  This  well  merited  chastisement  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Governor  of  Malta,  who  considered  it  a  daring 
outrage,  and  gave  orders  that  the  forts  should  not  penult  the 
EiUerpriie  to  depart.  No  sooner  was  Capt^n  Porter  informed 
of  it,  than  he  got  his  vessel  ready  for  action,  weighed  anchor, 
and  with  lighted  matches  and  every  man  at  his  station,  with 
the  avowed  determination  of  firing  upon  the  town  if  attacked, 
sailed  between  the  batteries  and  departed  unmolested. 

Shortly  after  this  occm'rence,  in  passing  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  he  was  attacked  by  twelve  Spanish  gun-boats, 
who  either  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake  his  vessel  for  a 
British  brig.  The  calmness  of  the  weather,  the  weight  of 
their  metui,  and  the  acknowledged  accuracy  of  their  aim,  made 
the  odds  greatly  against  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  waa 
able  to  near  them,  they  were  assailed  with  such  rapid  and  well- 
directed  volleys  as  quickly  compelled  them  to  shear  off.  This 
affair  took  place  in  sight  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  presence  of 
several  ships  of  the  British  navy ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  and  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause. 

After  an  absence  of  dve  years,  passed  in  unremitted  and 
arduous  service.  Captain  Porter  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  shortly  ailer  wiis  married  to  Jliss  Anderson,  daughter  of 
tlie  member  of  Congress  of  that  name  from  Pennsylvania. 
Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  flotilla  on  the  IVew 


s  station,  he  discharged,  with  faithfulness  and  activity, 

e  ii^some  duty  of  enforcing  the  embargo  and  noD-intcrcourse 
Isiws.  He  likewise  performed  an  important  service  to  his  coun- 
'<}',  by  ferreting  out  and  capturing  a  pirate,  a  native  of  France, 
i^ho,  in  a  small  well-armed  schooner,  had  for  some  time  in- 
fested the  Chesapeake ;  and  who,  growing  bolder  by  imponilj, 
bad  committed  many  acts  of  depredation,  until  his  maraudings 
became  so  serious  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Government. 

While  commanding  on  the  Orleans  station,  the  father  of 
Captain  Porter  died,  an  officer  under  his  command.  He  had 
lived  to  see  the  wish  of  his  heart  fulfilled,  in  beholding  his  son 
a  skilful  and  enterprising  sailor,  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  his  country. 

The  climate  of  New  Orleans  disagreeing  with  the  health  of 
Captain  Porter  and  his  family,  he  solicited  to  be  ordered  to 
some  other  station,  and  was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Estex  frigate,  at  Norfolk. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  agmnst  England,  the 
Eiiex  was  undergoing  repairs  at  New  York,  and  the  celerity 
with  which  she  was  fitted  for  sea  reflected  great  credit  on  her 
commander.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1S12,  he  sailed  from  Sandy 
Hook  on  a  cruise,  which  was  not  marked  by  any  incident  of 
consequence,  excepting  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Alert,  Captain  Laugharne.  Either  undervaluing  the  un- 
tried prowess  of  our  tars,  or  mistaking  the  force  of  the  Ussex, 
she  ran  down  oo  her  weather  quarter,  gave  three  cheers  and 
commenced  an  action.  In  a  few  minutes  she  struck  her  cold's, 
being  cut  to  pieces,  avith  tliree  men  wounded,  and  seven  feet 
ytaXer  in  her  hold.  To  relieve  himself  from  the  great  number 
of  prisoners,  taken  in  tliis  and  former  prizes,  Captain  Porter 
made  a  cartel  of  the  Akrl,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  St  Johns, 
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Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  New  York.  She  arrived  sal 
being  the  first  ship-of-war  taken  from  tlie  enemy,  and  her  fla 
the  first  British  Hag  sent  to  the  seat  of  Government  during  tl 
present  war. 

Having  returned  to  the  United  States  and  refitted,  he  agrf 
proceeded  to  sea,  from  the  Delaware,  on  the  27th  of  Octobj 
1812,  and  repaired,  agreeably  to  instructions  from  Corni^ 
dore  Bainbridge,  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  different  plnq 
of  rendezvous  had  heen  arranged  between  them.  In  the  coui 
of  bis  cruise  on  this  coast  be  captured  his  Britannic  Majesq 
packet  Nocton,  and  after  taking  out  of  her  about  U,000  pouflj 
sterling  in  specie,  ordered  bcr  for  America.  Hearing  of  Coj 
niodore  Bainbridge's  victorious  action  with  the  Java,  whJ] 
would  oblige  him  to  return  to  port,  and  of  tlic  capture  of  d 
Jiornet  by  the  Montague,  and  learning  that  there  was  a  conil 
erable  augmentation  of  British  force  on  the  coast,  and  sevd 
ships  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  abandoned  his  hazardous  cruiaa 
ground,  and  stretched  away  to  the  southward,  scouring  fl 
coast  as  far  as  Rio  de  la  Plata.  From  thence  he  shaped  I 
course  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and,  after  suffering  greatly  M 
want  of  provisions,  and  heavy  gales  off  Cape  Horn,  arrive^ 
Valparaiso,  on  the  Utb  of  March,  1813.  Having  victiuj 
his  ship,  he  ran  down  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  feU 
with  a  Peruvian  corsair,  having  on  board  twenty-four  AnM 
cans,  as  prisoners,  the  crews  of  two  whaling  ships,  which  ■ 
had  taken  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  Peruvian  captain  JH 
fied  his  conduct  on  the  plea  of  being  an  ally  of  Great  Brita 
and  the  expectation  likewise  of  a  speedy  war  between  5p9 
and  the  United  States.  Finding  him  resolved  to  persistJ 
similar  aggressions.  Captain  Porter  threw  all  his  guns  and  ■ 
munition  into  the  sea,  liberated  the  Americans,  and  wroH 
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lectTuI  letter  to  the  viceroy  explaining  :liis-reasoDB  for  so 
;,  which  he  delivered  to  the  captain.     He  tljeii  proceeded 
and  Jucliily  recaptured  one  of  the  AmeriKm .-vessels 
as  she  was  entering  the  poi't, 

Afler  this  he  cruised  for  several  months  iti  the  Pacific,  inlTict-.- 
i[ig  imnieiise  injury  on  the  British  commerce  in  those  wateiSj-'-. 
ile  was  particularly  destructive  to  the  shipping  employed  In 
the  spermaceti  whale  fishery.  A  great  number  with  valuable 
ctti^oes  were  captured ;  two  were  given  up  to  the  prisoners  ; 
three  sent  to  Valparaiso  and  laid  up ;  three  sent  to  America,; 
one  of  them  he  retained  as  a  store-sliip,  and  another  he  equipped 
with  twenty  guns,  called  her  the  Essex,  Jr.,  and  gave  the 
conmjand  of  her  to  Lieutenant  Downes.  Most  of  these  ships 
mounted  several  guns,  and  had  numerous  crews ;  and  as  sev- 
eral of  theiu  were  captured  by  boats  or  by  prizes,  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Essex  had  frequent  opportunities  of  showing 
their  skill  and  courage,  and  of  acquiring  experience  and  con- 
fidence in  naval  conflict. 

Having  now  a  little  squadron  under  his  command,  Captiun 
Porter  became  a  complete  terror  in  those  seas.  As  his  nu- 
-jerous  prizes  supplied  him  abundantly  with  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, medicine,  and  naval  stores  of  every  description,  be  was 
euabled  for  a  long  time  to  keep  the  sea,  without  sickness  or 
inconvenience  to  his  crew ;  living  entirely  on  the  enemy,  and 
being  enabled  to  make  considerable  advances  of  pay  to  his 
officers  and  crew  without  drawing  on  Government,  The  unex- 
ampled  devastation  achieved  by  his  daring  enterprises,  not 
only  spread  alarm  throughout  the  ports  of  the  Pacilic,  but  even 
occasioned  great  uneasiness  in  Great  Britain.  TJie  merchants, 
who  had  any  property  afioat  in  this  quarter,  trembled  with  ap- 
prehension fur  its  fate ;  the  underwriters  groaned  at  the  cata- 
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••     •* 

•    •   • 

logue  of  captalces'-jbrought  by  every  advice,  while  the  pride  of 

•  ••      • 
the  nationlwivs  sorely  incensed  at  beholding  a  single  frigate 

lording  It  *over  the  Pacific,  roving  about  the  ocean  in  saucy 

defian\*e  of  their  thousand  ships;  revelling  in  the  spoils  of 

.  *«boifHdless  wealth,  and  almost  banishing  the  British  flag  from 

, '/••"'Uhose  regions,  where  it  had  so  long  waved  proudly  predoob 

•      •      * 

'•*•    iuant. 

Numerous  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  Pacific  in  pursuit  of 
him ;  others  were  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  China  seas,  off  New 
Zealand,  Timor,  and  New  Holland,  and  a  frigate  sent  to  the 
River  La  Plata.  The  manner  in  which  Captain  Porter  cruised, 
however,  completely  baffled  pursuit  Keeping  in  the  open  seas, 
or  lurking  among  the  numerous  barren  and  desolate  islands 
that  form  the  Gallipagos  group,  and  never  touching  on  the 
American  coast,  he  left  no  traces  by  which  he  could  be  fol- 
lowed ;  rumor,  while  it  magnified  his  exploits,  threw  his  pur- 
suers at  fault;  they  were  distracted  by  vague  accounts  of 
captures  made  at  different  places,  and  of  frigates  supposed  to 
be  the  Essex  hovering  at  the  same  time  off  different  coasts 
and  haunting  different  islands. 

In  the  mean  while  Porter,  though  wrapped  in  mystery  and 
uncertainty  himself,  yet  received  frequent  and  accurate  ac- 
counts of  his  enemies,  from  the  various  prizes  which  he  had 
taken.  Lieutenant  Downes,  also,  who  had  convoyed  the  prizes 
to  Valparaiso,  on  his  return,  brought  advices  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  Commodore  Hillyar  in  the  Phcebe  frigate,  rating 
thirty-six  guns,  accompanied  by  two  sloops-of-war.  Glutted 
with  spoil  and  havoc,  and  sated  with  die  easy  and  inglorious 
captures  of  merchantmen.  Captain  Porter  now  felt  eager  for  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  and  to  signalise 
his  cruise  by  some  brilliant  achievement.     Having  been  nearijf 
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r  at  sea,  he  found  that  Bis  ship  would  require  some  re- 
,  to  enable  her  to  face  the  foe ;  he  repaired,  therefore, 
mpanied  by  several  of  his  i>rii!es,  to  tbe  Island  of  Nooa- 
kah,  one  of  the  Washington  group,  discovered  by  a  Captain 
f  Boston.  Here  he  landed,  took  formal  possession 
the  island  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
(es,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Madison's  Island.  He  found  it 
^  populous,  and  fertile,  abounding  with  the  necessaries  of 
;  i-atives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  which  he  had 
ien  received  him  in  tbe  most  friendly  manner,  and  supplied 
1  with  abundance  of  provisions.  During  his  stay  at  this 
•  he  had  several  encounters  with  some  hostile  tribes  on 
I  island,  whom  he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  subjection. 
ning  calked  and  completely  overhaled  the  ship,  made  for 
r  B.  new  set  of  water-casks,  and  taken  on  board  from  the 
j  provisions  and  stores  for  upwards  of  four  months,  he 
led  for  the  coast  of  ChiU  on  the  12tii  December,  1813.  Pre- 
s  to  sailing  he  secured  the  three  prizes  which  had  accom- 
lim,  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected  for  their  pro- 
ind  left  them  in  chaise  of  Lieutenant  Gramble  of  the 
ines  and  twenty-one  men,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Val- 
aiso  after  a  certain  period. 
After  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Chili  without  success,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Valparaiso,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  Commodore 
Hillyar,  or,  if  disappointed  in  this  wish,  of  capturing  some  mer 
chant  ships  said  to  be  expected  from  England.  While  at  an- 
chor at  this  port  Commodore  Hillyar  arrived,  having  long  been 
searching  in  vain  for  the  Essex,  and  almost  despairing  of  ever 
meeting  with  her.  Contrary  to  the  espectations  of  Captain 
Porter,  however.  Commodore  Hillyar,  beside  his  own  frigate, 
fciiperior  in  itself  to  the  Essex,  was  accompanied  by  the  Cheruh 
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hloop-of-war,  strongly  armed  and  manned.  These  ships,  hav 
ing  been  sent  out  expressly  to  seek  for  tlie  Sssex,  were  in  prime 
order  and  equipment,  with  picked  crews,  and  hoisted  flags 
bearing  the  motto,  "  God  and  country,  British  sailors'  best 
rights  T  traitors  offend  Jiot/i."  This  was  in  uppitsition  to  Por- 
ter's motto  of  "  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights."  and  the  latter 
part  of  it  suggested  doubtless,  by  error  industriously  cherished, 
that  our  crews  are  chiefly  composed  of  English  seamen.  In 
reply  to  this  motto  Porter  hoisted  at  his  mizen,  "  God,  our 
country,  and  liberty :  tyrants  offend  them."  On  entering  the 
harbor  the  Pkfehe  fell  foul  of  the  Essex  in  such  manner  as  to 
lay  her  at  the  mercy  of  Captain  Porter;  out  of  respect,  how- 
ever, to  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  did  not  take  advont^e 
of  her  exposed  situation.  This  forbearance  was  afterwards 
acknowledged  by  Commodore  Hillyar,  and  he  passed  bis  word 
of  honor  to  observe  like  conduct  while  they  remained  in  port 
They  continued  therefore,  while  in  harbor  and  on  shore,  in  the 
mutual  exchange  of  courtesies  and  kind  offices  that  should 
characterize  the  private  intercourse  between  civilized  and  gen- 
erous enemies.  And  the  crews  of  the  respective  ships  often 
mingled  together  and  passed  nautical  jokes  and  pleasantriea 
from  one  to  the  other. 

On  getting  their  provisions  on  board,  the  Phcebe  and  Clieruh 
went  off  the  port,  where  thoy  cruised  for  six  weeks,  rigorously 
blockading  Captain  Porter.  Their  united  force  amounted  U> 
81  guns  and  500  men,  in  addition  to  which  they  took  on  board 
the  crew  of  an  English  letter  of  marque  lying  in  port.  The 
force  of  the  Essex  consisted  of  but  46  guns,  all  of  whicli,  ex- 
cepting six  long  twelves,  were  32-pound  carronades,  only  ser- 
viceable in  close  fighting.  Her  crew,  having  been  much  re- 
duced by  the  manning  of  prizes,  amounted  to  hut  255  men. 
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'The  Essex,  Jr.,  being  only  intended  as  a  store-ship,  mounted 
ten  18-pound  carronades  and  ten  short  ^ses,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  only  60  men. 

This  vast  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
prevented  all  chance  of  encounter,  on  anything  like  equal 
tCTins,  unless  by  express  covenant  between  the  commanders. 
Captain  Porter,  therefore,  endeavored  repeatedly  to  provoke 
n  challenge,  (the  inferiority  of  hia  frigate  to  the  Phcebe  not 
justifying  him  in  making  the  challenge  himself,)  but  without 
eSect.  He  tried  fi-equently  also  to  bring  the  Phahe  into  single 
action;  but  this  Commodore  Hilljar  warily  avoided,  and  al- 
ways kept  his  ships  so  close  together  as  to  frustrate  Captain 
Porter's  attempts.  This  conduct  of  Commodore  Hillyar  has 
been  sneered  at  by  many,  as  unworthy  a  brave  officer  ;  but  it 
should  be  considered  that  he  had  more  important  objects  to 
effect  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  uidivitlual  or  national  prowess. 
His  instructions  were  to  crush  a  noxious  foe,  destructive  to 
Jie  commerce  of  his  country ;  he  was  furnished  with  a  force 
competent  to  this  duty;  irad  having  the  enemy  once  within 
his  power,  he  had  no  right  to  waive  his  superiority,  and,  by 
meetiDg  lum  on  equal  footing,  give  him  a  chance  to  conquer, 
and  continue  his  work  of  destruction. 

Finding  It  impossible  to  bring  the  enemy  to  equal  combat, 
and  fearing  the  arrival  of  additional  force,  which  he  under- 
stood was  on  the  way.  Captain  Porter  determined  to  put  to 
sea  the  first  opportunity  that  should  present.  A  rendezvous 
was  accordingly  appointed  for  the  Essex,  Jr.,  and  ha\ing 
&scert;uned  by  repeated  trials  that  the  JSssex  was  a  superior 
sailer  to  either  of  the  blockading  ships,  it  was  agreed  that  slie 
lihould  let  the  enemy  chase  her  off;  thereby  giving  the  Essex, 
Jr.,  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 
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On  the  next  day,  tlie  28th  of  March,  the  wind  ca 
blow  Iresh  from  the  southward,  and  the  Essex  parted  her  lar 
board  cable  and  dragged  her  starboard  anchor  directly  out  to 
sea.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  sail  on  the  ship  ;  but 
perceiving  that  the  enemy  v/as  close  in  with  the  point  forming 
the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
passing  to  windward,  and  escaping  to  sea  by  superior  sailing, 
Captain  Porter  resolved  to  hazard  the  attempt.  He  accord- 
ingly took  in  his  top-gallant  sails  and  braced  up  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  most  unfortunately  on  rounding  the  point,  a  heavy 
squall  struck  the  ship  and  carried  away  her  main  top-mast^ 
precipitating  the  men  who  were  aloft  into  the  sea,  who  were 
drowned.  Both  sliips  now  gave  chase,  and  the  crippled  state 
of  his  ship  left  Porter  no  alternative  but  to  endeavor  to  regain 
the  port.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  back  to  the  common 
anchorage,  he  ran  close  into  a  small  bay  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  battery,  on  the  east  of  the  harbor, 
and  let  go  his  anchor  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore.  Suppos- 
ing the  enemy  would,  as  formerly,  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 
place,  he  considered  himself  secure,  and  thought  only  of  re- 
pairing the  damages  he  had  sustained.  The  wary  and  men- 
acing approach  of  the  hostile  ships,  however,  displaying  their 
motto  flags,  and  having  jacks  at  all  their  masts'  heads,  soon 
showed  him  the  real  danger  of  his  situation.  With  all  pos^- 
ble  dispatch  he  got  his  ship  ready  for  action,  and  endeavored 
to  get  a  spring  on  his  cable,  but  had  not  succeeded,  when,  at 
54  minutes  past  3  r.  m.,  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack. 

At  first  the  Phmhe  lay  herself  under  his  stem  and  the  Chervh 
on  his  starboard  bow ;  but  the  latter  soon  finding  herself  ex- 
posed to  a  hot  fire,  bore  up  and  ran  under  his  stern  also, 
where  both  ships  kept  up  a  severe  and  raking  fire.     Captain 
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nter  succeeded  three  different  times  in  getting  springs  on 

a  cables,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  broadside  to  hear  on 

■e  enemy,  but  they  were  as  often  shot  away  by  the  excessive 

i  to  which  he  was  exposed.    He  was  obliged,  tlierefore,  to 

r  for  defence  against   this  tremendous   attack   merely  on 

e  long  twelve-pounders,  which  he  had  run  out  of  the  stern 

,  and  which  were  worked  with  such  bravery  and  skill  us 

S  half  an  hour  to  do  great  injury  to  both  the  enemy's  ships 

1  induce  them  to  hale  off  and  repair  damages.    It  was  evi- 

iUtly  the  intention  of  Commodore  Hiilyar  to  risk  nothing  from 

!  daring  courage  of  his  antagonist,  but  to  take  the  Esser  at 

9,  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.     All  his  manceuvres  were  dcllbcr- 

!  and  wary ;  he  saw  his  antagonist  completely  at  his  im  rcy. 

md  prepared  to  cut  him  up  in  the  safest  and  surest  manner 

In  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  the  Miisex  was  gallmg  and 

■provoking  in  the  extreme;  crippled  and  shattered,  with  many 

lulled  and  wounded,  she  lay  awaiting  the  convemence  of  the 

any,  to  renew  the  scene  of  slaughter,  with  scarce  a  hope  of 

■  revenge.     Her  brave  crew,  however,  m  place  of 

g  disheartened,  were  aroused  to  desperation,  and  by  hoist- 

is  in  their  rigging,  and  jacks  in  diHereut  parts  of  the 

pipy  evinced  their  defiance  and  determination  to  hold  out  to 

Blast. 

E  The  enemy  having  repaired  his  damages,  now  placed  himsL-.'" 

Ii  both  bis  ships,  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Essex,  out 

preach  of  her  carronades,  and  where  her  stei'n  guns  could  net 

i  brought  to  bear.     Here  he  kept  up  a  most  destructise  fire, 

p!ch   it  was  not  in  Captain  Porter's  power  to  return ;  the 

■,  therefore,  saw  no  hope  of  injuring  him  without  getting 

r  way  and  becoming  the  assailant     From  the  mangled 

e  of  his  rigging  he  could  set  no  other  sail  than  the  flying 
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jib ;  this  he  caused  to  be  hoisted,  cut  his  cable,  and  ran 
on  both  ships,  with  an  intention  of  laying  the  Phcele  on  I 
For  a  short' time  he  was  enabled  to  close  with  the  ( 
nnd  the  firing  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.     The  decks  ^ 
the  Usaex  were  strewed  with  dead,  and  her  cockpit  filled  » 
wounded  i  she  had  been  several  times  on  fire,  and  was  i 
a  perfect  wreck ;  still  a  feeble  hope  sprung  up  that  she  niigl 
be  saved,  in  consequence  of  the  C/ienib  being  compelled  \ 
hale  off  by  her  crippled  state  ;  she  did  not  return  to  i 
action  action  again,  but  kept  up  a  distant  firing  with  her  loi 
guns.     The  disabled  state  of  the  Euex,  however,  did  not  p 
mit  her  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance ;  for  want  I 
sail  she  was  unable  to  keep  at  close  quarters  with  the  Ph(4 
who,  edging  off,  chose  the  distance  which  best  suited  her  loi 
gims,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire,  which  made  dreac 
havoc  among  our  crew.     Many  of  the  guns  of  the  1 
rendered  useless,  and  many  had  their  whole  crews  destroytJ 
they  were  manned  from  those  that  were  disabled,  and  I 
gun  in  particular  was  three  times  manned ;  fifteen  r 
slain  at  it  in  the  course  of  the  action,  though  the  captain  o 
escaped  with  only  a  slight  wound.     Captain  Porter  i 
up  all  hope  of  closing  with  the  enemy,  but  finding  the  ' 
favorable,  determined  to  run  his  ship  on  shore,  land  the  c 
and  destroy  her.     He  had  approached  witliio  musket-shot.! 
the  shore,  and  had  every  prospect  of  succeeding,  when  in  J 
instant  the  wind  shifted  from  the  land,  and  drove  her  dof 
upon  the  P/icebc,  exposing  ber  again  to  a  dreadful  raking  6 
The  ship  was  now  totally  unmanageable  ;  yet  as  her 
ioward  the  enemy,  and  he  to  leeward.  Captain  Porter  i 
perceived  a  faint  hope  of  boarding.     At  this  moment  Lieul|( 
ant  Downes  of  the  Essex,  Jr.,  came  on  board  to  receive  ord 
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expecting  that  Captain  Porter  would  soon  be  a  prisoner.     His 
services  could  be  of  no  avail  in  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
Essex,  and  finding,  from  the  enemy's  putting  his  helm  up,  that 
the  last  attempt  at  boarding  would  not  succeed,  Captain  Porter 
directed  him,  after  he  had  been  ten  minutes  on  board,  to  return 
to  his  own  ship,  to  be  prepared  for  defending  and  destroying 
her  in  case  of  attack.   He  took  with  him  several  of  the  wounded, 
leaving  three  of  his  boat's  crew  on  board  to  make  room  for 
them.     The  Cherub  kept  up  a  hot  fire  on  him  during  his  re- 
turn.    The  slaughter  on  board  of  the  Essex  now  became  hor- 
rible ;  the  enemy  continued  to  rake  her,  while  she  was  unable 
to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  in  return.     Still  her  commander,  with 
an  obstinacy  that  bordered  on  desperation,  persisted  in  the  un- 
equal and  almost  hopeless  conflict     Every  expedient  tiiat  a 
fertile  and  inventive  mind  could  suggest  was  resorted  to,  in 
the  forlorn  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  enabled  by  some  lucky 
chance  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe.     A  hawser  was 
bent  to  the  sheet  anchor,  and  the  anchor  cut  from  the  bows, 
to  bring  the  ship's  head  round.     This  succeeded ;  the  broad- 
side of  the  Essex  was  again  brought  to  bear ;  and  as  the  enemy 
was  much  crippled  and  unable  to  hold  his  own,  Captain  Porter 
thought  she  might  drift  out  of  gunshot  before  she  discovered 
that  he  had  anchored.     The  hawser,  however,  unfortunately 
parted,  and  with  it  failed  the  last  lingering  hope  of  the  Essex. 
The  ship  had  taken  fire  several  times  during  the  action,  but 
^  this  moment  her  situation  was  awful.     She  was  on  fire  both 
forward  and  aft ;  the  flames  were  bursting  up  each  hatchway ; 
fa      ^  large  quantity  of  powder  below  exploded,  and  word  was 

»  

given  that  the  fire  was  near  the  magazine.     Thus  surrounded 

"y  horrors,  without  any  chance  of  saving  the  ship,  Captain 

^^rter  turned  his  attention  to  rescuing  as  many  of  bis  brave 

5* 
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companions  as  possible.  Finding  his  distance  from  tlie  s 
did  not  Gicceed  tbree  quarters  of  a  mile,  he  hoped  many  woulo 
be  able  to  save  themselves  should  the  sliip  blow  up.  His  boats 
bad  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemies'  shot,  but  he  advised 
such  as  could  swim  to  jump  overboard  and  make  for  shore. 
Some  reached  it,  some  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  some 
perished  in  the  attempt ;  but  most  of  this  toyal  and  gallant 
crew  preferred  sharing  the  &te  of  their  ship  and  their  com- 
mander. 

Those  who  remained  on  board  now  endeavored  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  and  having  succeeded,  went  again  to  the 
guns  and  kept  up  a  firing  for  a  few  miimtes  ;  but  the  crew  had 
by  this  time  become  so  weakened  that  all  further  resistance 
was  in  vain.  Captain  Porter  summoned  a  consultation  of  the 
officers  of  divisions,  but  was  surprised  to  find  only  Acting  Lieu- 
tenant Stephen  Decatur  M'Knigbt  remaining;  of  the  others 
some  had  been  killed,  others  knocked  overboard,  and  others 
carried  below  disabled  by  severe  woimds.  The  accounts  from 
every  part  of  the  ship  were  deplorable  in  tlie  extreme  ;  rep- 
resenting her  in  the  most  shattered  and  crippled  condition,  in 
imminent  danger  of  sinking,  and  so  crowded  with  the  wounded 
that  even  the  berth-dock  could  contain  no  more,  ami  many  were 
killed  while  under  the  surgeon's  hands.  In  tlie  mean  while 
the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  smoothness  of  the  water  and 
his  secure  distance,  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  deliberate  and 
constant  fire,  aiming  with  coolness  and  certainty  as  if  firing  at 
a  target,  and  hitting  the  hull  at  every  shot.  At  length,  utterly 
despairing  of  .saving  tlie  ship.  Captain  Porter  was  compelled, 
at  20  minutes  past  6  p.  m.  to  give  the  painful  order  to  strike 
the  colors.  It  is  probable  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  that  the 
ship  had  surrendered,  for  be  continued  firing;  several  men 
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were  Itilled  and  wounded  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and 
Captain  Porter,  thinking  he  intended  to  show  no  quarter,  was 
about  to  rehoist  his  flag  and  to  fight  until  he  sunk,  when  the 
enemy  desisted  his  attack  ten  minutes  after  the  surrender. 

The  foregoing  account  of  this  tattle  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  the  letter  of  Captain  Porter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Making  every  allowance  for  its  being  a  partial  statement,  this 
tuust  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  ob- 
sdnatelj  contested  actions  on  naval  record.  The  loss  of  the 
£ssex  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  desperate  bravery  with 
which  she  was  defended.  Out  of  255  men  which  comprised 
her  crew,  fifty-eight  were  killed ;  thirty-nine  wounded  severely ; 
twenty-seven  slightly,  and  thirty-one  missing, — making  in  all 
154.  She  was  completely  cut  to  pieces,  and  so  covered  with 
the  dead  and  dying,  with  mangled  lirabs,  with  brains  and  blood, 
and  all  the  ghastly  images  of  pain  and  death,  that  the  officer 
who  came  on  board  to  take  possession  of  her,  though  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  slaughter,  was  struck  with  sickening  horror, 
and  fainted  at  the  shocking  spectacle. 

Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valpamiso  were  spectators 
the  battle,  covering  the  neighboring  heights;   for  it  was 
night  so  near  the  shore  that  some  of  the  shot  even  struck 
Punong  the  citizens,  who,  in   the  eagerness  of  their  curiosity, 
Kjud  ventured  down  upon  the  beach.     Touched  by  the  forlorn 
niatioQ  of  the  Essex,  and  filled  with  admiration  at  the  un- 
flagging   spirit  and  persevering  bravery  of  her  commander 
sod  crew,  a  generous  ansiety  ran  throughout  the  multitude  for 
their  fate ;  bursts  of  delight  arose  when,  by  any  vicissitude  of 
1^  battle,  or  prompt  expedient,  a  chance  seemed  to  turn  up  in 
r  favor ;  and  the  eager  spectators  were  seen  to  wring  their 
Kliands,  and  utter  groans  of  sympathy,  when  the  transient  hope 
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was  defeated,  and  the  gallant  little  frigate  once  more  became 
an  unresisting  object  of  deliberate  slaughter. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  particularly  the  many  instances  of 
individual  valor  and  magnanimity  among  both  the  officers  and 
common  sailors  of  the  Essex;  their  general  conduct  bears 
ample  tfestimony  to  their  heroism ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  a 
sufficient  distinction  for  any  man  to  prove  that  he  was  present 
in  that  battle.  Every  action  that  we  have  fought  at  sea  has 
gone  to  destroy  some  envious  shade  which  the  enemy  has 
attempted  to  cast  on  our  rising  reputation.  After  the  affair 
of  the  Argus  and  the  Pelican,  it  was  asserted  that  our  sailors 
were  brave  only  while  successful  and  unhurt,  but  that  the  sight 
of  slaughter  filled  them  with  dismay.  In  this  battle  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  are  capable  of  the  highest  exercise  of 
courage,  —  that  of  standing  unmoved  among  incessant  carnage, 
without  being  able  to  return  a  shot,  and  destitute  of  a  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 

Though,  from  the  distance  and  positions  which  the  enemy 
chose,  this  battle  was  chiefly  fought  on  our  part  by  six  Im- 
pounders only,  yet  great  damage  was  done  to  the  assailing 
ships.  Their  masts  and  yards  were  badly  crippled,  their  hulls 
much  cut  up ;  the  Phcehe,  especially,  received  eighteen  12-poimd 
shot  below  her  water-line,  some  three  feet  under  water.  Their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  ascertained,  but  must  have 
been  severe ;  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phcehe  was  killed,  and 
Captain  Tucker,  of  the  Cherub,  was  severely  wounded.  It 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  Phcehe  and  the  Essex  could  be 
kept  afloat  until  they  anchored  the  next  morning  in  the  port 
of  Valparaiso. 

Much  indignation  has  been  expressed  against  Commodore 
Hillyar  for  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  his  private 
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ait  with    Captain    Porter,    by   attacking  him    in   tlie 
Utral  waters  of  Valparaiso.    Waiving  all  discussion  of  these 
iuts,  it  may  barely  be  observed,  tiiat  his  cautious  attack  with 
BSlly  superior  force,  on  a  crippled  ship,  which,  relying  on 
.  forbearance,   had  placed   herself   in    a   most  defenceitss 
lation,  and  which  for  six  weeks  previous  had  offered  him 
r  fight,  on  advantageous  terms,  though  it  may  reflect  great 
dit  on  his  prudence,  yet  certainly  furnishes  no  triumph  to  a 
|we  and  generous  mind.     Aware,  however,  of  that  delicacy 
lught  to  be  observed  towards  the  character  even  of  an 
my,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  assail  that  of 
modore  Hillyar.     Indeed,  his  conduct  after  the  battle  en- 
s  him  to  high  encomium  ;  he  showed  the  greatest  humanity 
i  the  wounded,   and,   as    Captain    Porter  acknowledges,  en- 
deavored as  much  as  lay  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  distresses 
of  war  by  the  most  generous  and  delicate  deportment  towards 
both  the  officers  and  crew,  commanding  that  the  property  of 
■  person  should  be  respected.     Captain   Porter  and  his 
■   were  paroled,  and  permitted  to  return  to    the    United 
in   the    Essex,   Jr.,    her   armament  being  previously 
^n  out     On  arriving  off  the  port  of  New  York,  they  were 
liiauled  by  the  Saturn  razee,  the  authority  of  Commodore 
ittyar  to  grant  a  passport  was  questioned,  and  the  Essex, 
.  detained.      Captain    Porter    then   told   the    boarding  of- 
'  that  he  gave    up  his  parole,  and  considered  himself  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  as  such  should  use  all  means  of  escape. 
In  consequence  of  this  threat  the  Essex,  Jr.  was  ordered  to  re- 
main all  night  under  the   lee   of  the    S<il>mt,   but   the   next 
rooming    Captain    Porter  put  off  in  his  bout,  though   thirty 
miles  from  shore ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  pursued   by 
;   Saliim,  effected  his  escape  and  landed  safely  on  Long 
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Island.  His  reception  in  the  United  States  has  been  suuli  as 
his  great  services  and  distinguished  valor  deserved.  The 
various  interesting  and  romantic  rumors  that  had  readied  this 
country  cuoceruing  him,  during  his  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  had 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  puhlic  to  see  this  modem  Sinhad  ; 
on  arriving  in  New  York  his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  the 
populace,  who  took  out  the  horses,  and  dragged  him,  with 
shouts  and  acclamations,  to  his  lodgings. 

The  leugtli  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  extended, 
notwithstanding  the  brevity  with  which  many  interesting  dr- 
cumstances  have  been  treated,  forbids  any  further  remarks 
on  the  character  and  services  of  Captain  Porter.  They  are 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  summary  of  his  eventliil 
life,  and  particularly  in  the  history  of  his  last  cruise,  which 
was  conducted  with  wonderful  enterprise,  fertility  of  expedient, 
consummate  seamanship,  and  daring  courage.  In  his  single 
ship  he  has  inflicted  more  injury  on  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy  than  all  the  rest  of  the  navy  put  together ;  not  merely 
by  actual  devastation,  but  by  the  general  insecurity  and  com- 
plete interruption  which  he  occasioned  to  an  extensive  and 
invaluable  branch  of  Britisli  trade.  His  last  action,  also, 
though  it  terminated  in  the  loss  nf  his  frigate,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  a  brilliancy 
to  his  own  reputation,  and  wreathed  fresh  honors  around  Ae 
name  of  the  American  sailor. 
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I  has  long  been  deplored  by  authors  as  a  lamentable  truth, 
'  seldom  receive  impartial  justice  from  tbe  world 
i  living.  The  grave  seems  to  be  the  ordeal  to  which  their 
i  must  be  subjected,  and  from  whence,  if  worthy  of  im- 
Eality,  they  rise  with  pure  and  imperishable  lustre.  Here 
many,  who  have  flourished  in  unmerited  popularity,  descend 
into  oblivion  ;  and  it  may  literally  be  said,  that  "  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  Here  likewise, 
many  an  ill-starred  autlior,  after  struggling  with  penury  and 
neglect,  and  starving  through  a  world  which  he  has  enriched 
by  his  talents,  sinks  to  rest,  and  becomes  a  theme  of  universal 
admiration  and  regret  The  sneers  of  the  cynical,  the  de- 
tractions of  the  envious,  the  scoffings  of  the  ignorant,  are 
silenced  at  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  tomb  ;  and  the  world 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  his  value,  when  he  is  removed  beyond 
its  patronage  forever.  Monuments  are  erected  to  his  memory, 
books  are  written  in  his  praise,  and  thousands  will  devour  with 
avidity  the  biography  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  passed  un- 
heeded before  their  eyes.  He  is  like  some  canonized  saint,  at 
whose  shrine  treasures  are  lavished,  and  clouds  of  incense 
offered  up,  though,  while  living,  the  slow  hand  of  chari^ 
withheld  the  pittance  that  would  have  soothed  his  miseries. 

But  this  tardiness  in  awarding  merit  its  due,  this  preference 
continually  shown  to  departed,  over  living  authors,  of  perhaps 
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BiLperior  excellence,  may  be  attributed  to  a  i 
source  than  that  of  eDvy  or  Ol-nature.  The  latter  are  con- 
tinually before  our  eyes,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  scruti- 
nizing familiarity.  We  behold  them  subject  to  the  same  foibles 
and  frailties  with  ourselves,  and,  from  the  constitutional  del- 
icacy of  their  minds,  and  their  irritable  senabilities,  prone  to 
more  than  ordinary  caprices.  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
are  seen  only  through  the  magic  medium  of  their  works,  We 
form  our  opinion  of  the  whole  flow  of  their  minds,  and  the 
tenor  of  their  dispositions,  from  the  writings  tliey  have  left 
behind.  We  witness  nothing  of  the  mental  eshau.<<tion  and 
langour  which  followed  these  gushes  of  genius.  We  behoM 
the  stream  only  in  the  fulness  of  its  current,  and  conclude  that 
it  has  always  been  equally  profound  in  its  depth,  pure  in  its 
wave,  and  majestic  in  its  career,  j 

With  respect  to  the  living  writers  of  Europe,  however,  we 
may  be  said,  on  this  side  of  ihe  Atlantic,  to  be  placed  in  some 
degree  tu  tlie  situation  of  posterity.  The  vast  ocean  that  lolU 
between  us,  like  a  space  of  time,  removes  us  beyond  the 
sphere  of  personal  favor,  personal  prejudice,  or  personal 
familiarity.  A  European  work,  therefore,  appears  before  ua 
depending  simply  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  We  have  no  private 
friendship,  nor  party  purpose  to  serve,  by  magnifying  the 
author's  merits  ;  and,  in  sober  sadness,  the  humble  state  of  our 
national  literature  places  us  far  below  any  feeling  of  national  , 
rival  ship. 

But,  while  our  local  situation  thus  enables  us  to  exercise  the 
enviable  impartiality  of  posterity,  it  is  evident  we  must  share 
likewise  in  one  of  its  disadvantages.  We  are  in  as  complete 
ignorance  respecting  the  biography  of  most  living  authors  of 
celebrity,  as  though  they  had  existed  ages  before  c 
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id,  are  better  informed  coacerning  the  character  and 
f  the  authors  who  have  long  since  passed  away,  than  oC 
(who  are  actually  adding  to  the  stores  of  Europeau  liter- 
A  proof  of  this  assertion  will  be  fiiniisbed  in  the 
ling  sketch,  wbicli,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  contaius  all  the 
■nation  we  can  collect  concerning  a  British  poet  of  rare 
ixqiusite  endowments. 


lOMAB  CAJurBELL  was  horn  at  Glasgow,  on  the  27tU  of 
ftptember,  1777.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Mes- 
r  Campbell,  late  merchant  of  Glasgow ;  a  gentleman  of 
I  most  unblemished  integrity  and  amiable  manners,  who 
united  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  business,  and,  amidst  the 
corroding  cares  and  sordid  habits  of  trade,  cherished  a  liberal 
and  enthusiastic  love  of  literature.  He  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  spring  of  1801,  and  the  event  is  mentioned 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  with  high  encomiums  on  bis 
moral  and  religious  character. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  American  reader  to  know 
that  Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  very  near  connections  in  this 
country;  and,  indeed,  to  this  circumstance  may  be  in  some 
measure  attributed  the  liberal  sentiments  he  has  frequently  ex 
i.'^sed   concerning  America.     His  father  resided,  for  many 
iri  of  his  youth,  at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia,  but  returned  to 
iii-pc    about  fifty   years    since.      His  uncle,    who   had  ac- 
companied his  father,  settled  permanently  in  Virginia,  where 
his    family   has    uniformly   maintaiued   a  highly   respectable 
iliaracter.     One  of  his  sons  was  District  Attorney  under  the 
'I'linistration  of  Washington,  and  died  in  17!)0.     He  was  a 
;ti   of  uncommon  talents,  and  parUcularly  distinguished  for 
iquence.     Robert  Campbell  also,  a  broUier  of  the  poet, 
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settleil  in  Virginia,  where  he  married  a  daughter  m' 
ebrated  Patrick  Henry.     He  died  about  the  year  1808. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Campbell  showed  itself  alnioKt  in  bis 
infancy.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  possessed  a  vivacity  of  im- 
agination, and  a  vigor  of  mind,  surprising  in  such  early  youth. 
A  strong  inclination  for  poetry  was  already  discernible  in  him; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  more  than  two  years  after  this  that  we 
are  told  "  be  began  to  try  his  wings."  These  bright  dawnings 
of  inteUect,  united  to  uncommon  personal  beauty,  a  winning 
gentleness  and  modesty  of  manners,  and  a  generous  sensibili^ 
of  heart,  made  him  an  object  of  universal  favor  and  adndra- 

There  is  scarcely  any  obstacle  more  fatal  to  the  full  develop- 
ment and  useful  application  of  talent  than  an  early  display  of     ' 
genius.     The   extravagant  caresses  lavished  upon  it  by  the     | 
light  and  injudicious,  are  too  apt  to  beget  a  self-confidence  in     1 
the  possessor,  and  render  him  impatient  of  the  painful  dis- 
cipline of  study ;  without  which  genius,  at  best,  is  irregular, 
ungovernable,  and  ofttimes  splendidly  erroneous. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  this  error  is 
less  frequent  than  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  are  a  philosoph- 
ical, close-thinking  people.  Wary  and  distrustful  of  externa) 
appearances  and  first  impressions,  stem  examiners  into  1 
ulililff  of  things,  and  cautious  in  dealing  out  the  dole  of  ap- 
plause, their  admiration  follows  tardily  in  the  rear  of  their 
judgment,  and  even  when  they  admire,  they  do  it  with  peculiar 
rigidity  of  muscle.  This  spirit  of  rigorous  rationality  is  pecu- 
liarly evident  in  the  management  of  youthful  genius ;  which. 
instead  of  meeting  with  enervating  indulgence,  is  treated  with 
a  Spartan  severity  of  education,  tasked  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
its  powers,  and  made  to  undergo  a  long  and  laborious  probation, 
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I  permitted  to  emerge  into  notoriety.  The  coii- 
pence  is,  aa  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and  vigor  in  their 
ters.  They  are  rendered  diligent  by  constant  habits  of 
iy,  powerfiil  by  science,  graceful  by  the  elegant  accomplish- 
Bits  of  the  scholar,  and  prompt  and  adroit  in  tbe  management 
etbeir  talents,  by  the  frequent  contests  and  e 


a  the  foregoing  observations  may  be  gathered  the  kind 
hrstem  adopted  with  respect  to  young  Campbell.  His  early 
Hay  of  genius,  instead  of  making  him  the  transient  wonder 
■the  drawing-room,  and  the  en/imf  gate  of  the  tea-table, 
Kgned  him  to  tbe  rigid  discipline  of  the  academy.  At  the 
f  seven  be  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language 
Her  the  care  of  tbe  Eev.  David  Alison,  a  teacher  of  distin- 
guished reputation  in  Scotland.  At  twelve  he  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  following  year  gained  a 
bursary  on  Bisliop  Leigbton's  foundation,  for  a  translation  of 
one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  which  he  executed  in 
verse.  This  triumph  was  the  more  honorable,  from  being 
L;ained,  after  a  hard  contest,  over  a  rival  candidate  of  nearly 
1  ice  his  age,  who  was  considered  one  of  tbe  best  scholars  in 
'iie  University.  His  second  prize  exercise  was  the  translation 
of  a  tragedy  of  TEschylus,  likewise  in  verse,  which  he  gained 
without  opposition,  as  none  of  the  students  would  enter  the 
lists  with  hini.  He  continued  seven  years  in  the  University. 
during  which  time  his  talents  and  application  were  testified  by 
yearly  academical  prizes.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  his 
translations  from  the  Greek,  in  which  language  he  took  great 
delight ;  and  on  receiving  his  last  prize  for  one  of  these  per- 
fonnances,  the  Greek  professor  publicly  pronounced  it  the  best 
tliat  had  ever  been  produced  in  the  University. 
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Moral  philosophy  was  likewise  a  favorite  study  with  Mr. 
Campbell ;  and,  indeed,  he  applied  himself  to  gain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences.  But  though, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  attended  the  academical 
courses  both  of  law  and  physic,  it  was  merely  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  branches  of  general  knowledge,  for  he  never  de- 
voted himself  to  any  particular  study  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  profession.  On  the  contrary,  his  literary 
passion  was  already  so  strong,  that  he  could  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, endure  the  idea  of  confining  himself  to  the  dull  round  of 
business,  or  engaging  in  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  common  life. 

In  this  he  was  most  probably  confirmed  by  the  indulgence  of 
a  fond  father,  whose  ardent  love  of  literature  made  him  regard 
the  promising  talents  of  his  son  with  pride  and  sanguine  an- 
ticipation. At  one  time,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  his  family 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  be  fitted  for  the  Church,  but 
this  was  completely  overruled  by  the  rest,  and  he  was  left,  with- 
out further  opposition,  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  genius  and 
the  seductions  of  the  Muse. 

After  leaving  the  University  he  passed  some  time  among  the 
mountains  of  Argyleshire,  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Napier,  a 
descendant  of  Napier  Baron  Merchiston,  the  celebrated  in- 
ventor of  logarithms.  It  is  probable  that  ifrom  this  gentleman 
he  first  imbibed  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  military  art, 
traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen  throughout  his  poems.  From 
Argyleshire  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  at  the  University  gained  him  a  favorable  recep- 
tion into  the  distinguished  circle  of  science  and  literature  for 
which  that  city  is  renowned.  Among  others  he  was  particularly 
honored  by  the  notice  of  Professors  Stewart  and  Playfair. 
Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  for  a  youthful  poet,  than 
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'  commence  Iiis  career  under  such  auspices.  To  &e  ex- 
pansion of  miud  aud  elevation  of  thought  produced  by  the 
society  of  such  celebrated  men,  may  we  ascribe,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  philosophic  spirit  and  moral  sublimity  displayed 
in  his  first  production,  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  was 
written  during  his  residence  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  more 
than  twenty  when  he  wrote  this  justly  celebrated  poem,  and  it 
was  published  in  the  following  year. 

The  popularity  of  this  work  at  once  introduced  the  author 
to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  first  people  of  Great  Britain. 
At  first,  indeed,  it  promised  but  little  pecuniary  advantage,  as 
he  unfortunately  disposed  of  the  copyright  for  an  inconsider- 
able sum.  This,  however,  was  in  some  measure  remedied  by 
the  liberality  of  his  publisher,  who,  finding  that  his  book  ran 
through  two  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  permitted 
htm  to  publish  a  splendid  edition  for  himself,  by  wiiich  means 
be  was  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  participate  in  the  golden 
harvest  of  his  labors. 

About  this  time  the  passion  for  German  literature  raged  in 
all  its  violence  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  universal  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  admired,  awakened,  in  the  inquiring  mind  of 
our  author,  a  desire  of  studying  it  at  the  fountain-head.  This, 
added  to  his  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  parts,  induced  him  to 
embark  for  Germany  in  the  year  1800.  lie  had  originally 
fixed  upon  the  college  of  Jena  for  his  first  place  of  residence, 
but  on  arriving  at  Hamburg  he  found,  by  the  public  prints. 
that  a  victory  had  been  gauied  by  the  French  near  Dim,  and 
ihnt  Munich  and  the  heart  of  Bavaria  were  the  theatre  of  an 
iat«regting  war.  '■  One  moment's  sensation,"  he  observes,  in  a 
letter  to  a  relation  in  this  country,  "  the  single  hope  of  seeing 
[;tmnan  nature  exhibited  in  its  most  dreadful  attitudOj  over- 
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turned  my  past  decisiaus.  I  got  down  to  the  seat  it. 
weeks  before  the  summer  armistice  of  1800,  and  indulged  in 
what  you  will  call  the  criminal  curiosity  of  witnessing  blood 
and  desolation.  Never  shall  time  efface  from  my  raemoiy  the 
recollectioa  of  that  hour  of  astonishment  and  suspended 
breath,  when  I  stood  witli  the  good  monks  of  St.  Jacob,  to 
overlook  a  charge  of  Kleiiaw's  cavalry  upon  the  French  under 
Grennier,  encamped  below  us.  We  saw  the  fire  given  and 
returned,  and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  French  pas  de 
charge  collecting  the  lines  to  attack  in  close  column.  Afler 
three  hours'  awaiting  the  issue  of  a  severe  action,  a  park  of 
artillery  was  opened  just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monasteiji 
and  several  wagoners,  that  were  stationed  to  convey  the 
wounded  in  spring-wagons,  were  killed  in  our  sight."  This 
awful  spectacle  he  has  described  with  all  the  poet's  fire,  m  his 
"  Battle  of  Hohenlinden " ;  a  poem  which  perhaps  contains 
more  grandeur  and  martial  sublimity  than  is  to  be  found  any- 
where else,  in  the  same  compass  of  English  poetrj'. 

Mr.  Campbell  afterwards  proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  where  he 
was  at  the  time  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and 
expected,  as  an  Englishman,  to  be  made  prisoner ;  but  he 
observes,  "  Moreaii's  army  was  under  such  excellent  discipline, 
and  the  behavior  both  of  officers  and  men  so  civil,  that  I  soon 
mixed  among  them  without  hesitation,  and  formed  many  agree- 
able acquaintances  at  the  messes  of  their  brigade  stationed  in 
town,  to  which  their  cJwf  de  hrigade  often  invited  me.  This 
worthy  man.  Colonel  Le  Fort,  whose  kindness  I  shall  ever  re- 
member with  gratitude,  gave  me  a  protection  to  pass  throu^ 
the  whole  army  of  Moreau." 

After  this  he  visited  different  parts  of  Germany,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  he  paid  one  of  the  casual  taxes  on  travelling ; 
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g  plundered  anioug  the  Tyrolese  Mountains,  by  a  Croat,  of 

^Otlies,  his  books,  and  thirty  ducats  in  gold.     About  mid- 

retunied   to    Hambiii^,   where   he   remained   four 

JbthS)  in  the  espectatlon  of  accompanying  a  young  geotle- 
a  of  Edinburgh  in  a  tour  to  Constantinople.  His  unceasing 
it  for  knowledge,  and  his  habits  of  industrious  application, 

ivented  these  months  from  passing  heavily  or  unprofitably. 

8  time  was  chiefly  employed  in  reading  German,  and  making 

[iself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Kant's  philosophy  j 
from  which,  however,  he  seems  soon  to  have  turned  with  dis- 
taste, to  the  richer  and  more  interesting  field  of  German 
belles-lettres, 

WhUe  in  Germany  an  edition  of  his  "Pleasures  of  Hope" 
was  proposed  for  publication  in  Vienna,  but  was  forbidden  by 
'■le  court,  in  consequence  of  those  passages  which  relate  to 
l^i'sciusko.  and  the  partition  of  Poland.  Being  disappointed 
.11  his  projected  visit  to  Constantinople,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1801.  after  nearly  a  year's  absence,  which  had  been  passed 
rnticb  to  his  satisfaction  and  improvement,  and  had  stored  his 
mind  with  grand  and  awful  images.  "  I  remember,"  says  he, 
"  how  little  I  valued  the  art  of  painting  before  I  got  into  the 
heart  of  such  impressive  scenes  ;  hut  in  Germany  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  possessed  an  art  capable  of  con- 
veying ideas  inaccessible  to  speech  and  writing.  Some  par- 
ticular scenes  were,  indeed,  rather  overcharged  with  that 
i^'jgree  of  the  terrific  which  oversteps  the  sublime,  and  I  own 
:1V  flesh  yet  creeps  at  the  recollection  of  spring'Wagons  and 
I'liijiitalf ;  hut  the  sight  of  Ingolstadt  in  nuns,  or  Hohenlinden 
covered  with  fire,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  were  spectacles 
never  to  forgotten." 

Oo   returning  to  England  he  visited  London,  for  the  first 
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time,  where,  though  unprovided  with  a  single  letter  of  introdae- 
lion,  the  celehrity  of  his  writings  procured  lilni  the  immediate 
notice  and  attentioDS  of  the  best  society.  His  recent  \-isit  to 
the  Continent,  however,  had  increased  rather  than  gratified 
his  desire  to  travel.  He  now  contemplated  another  tour,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  foreign  manners,  in  the  course  of  wiiich  he  in- 
tended to  visit  Italy  and  pass  some  time  at  Rome.  From  this 
plan  he  was  diverted,  most  probably,  by  an  attachment  he 
formed  to  a  Miss  Sinclair,  a  distant  relation,  whom  he  married 
in  1803.  This  change  in  bis  situation  naturally  put  an  end  to 
all  his  wandering  propensities,  and  he  removed  to  Sydenham, 
in  Kent,  near  London,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  de- 
voting binisetf  to  literature,  and  the  calm  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic life. 

He  has  been  enabled  to  indulge  his  love  of  study  and  re- 
tirement more  comfortably  by  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign,  who 
some  few  years  since  presented  him  with  an  annuity  of  200L 
This  distinguished  mark  of  royal  favor,  so  gratifying  to  the 
pride  of  the  poet,  and  the  loyal  affections  of  the  subject,  was 
wholly  spontaneous  and  im conditional.  It  was  neither  granted 
to  the  importunities  of  friends  at  court,  nor  given  as  a  doucevT 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  author's  pen,  but  merely  as  a 
testimony  of  royal  approbation  of  his  popular  poem,  tiie 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope."  Mr.  Campbell,  both  before  and  since, 
has  uniformly  been  independent  in  his  opinions  and  writings. 

Though  withdrawn  from  the  busy  world  in  his  retirement 
at  Sydenham,  yet  the  genius  of  Mr.  Campbell,  like  a  true 
brilliimt,  occasionally  flashed  upon  the  public  eye,  in  a  number 
of  exquisite  little  poems,  which  appeared  in  the  periodical 
works  of  the  day.    Many  of  these  he  has  never  thought  proper    ' 
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■  from  their  perisliable  repositories.  But  of  those 
:h  he  has  formally  acknowledged  and  republished,  "  Ho- 
BBlindeii,"  "  Lochiei,"  the  "  Mariners  of  England,"  and  the 
""Battle  of  tlie  Baltic,"  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  were  other 
nJdence  wanting,  to  establish  his  title  to  the  sacred  name  of 
Poet  The  two  last-mentioned  poems  we  consider  as  two  of 
file  noblest  national  songs  we  have  ever  seen.  They  contain 
!iibiiine  imagery  and  lofty  sentiments,  delivered  with  a  "gal- 
lant swelling  spirit,"  but  totally  free  fhim  that  hyperbole  and 
national  rhodomontade  which  generally  disgrace  this  species  of 
poetry.  In  the  beginning  of  1800  he  published  his  second  vol- 
ume of  poems,  containing  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  and  several 
smaller  effusions ;  since  which  time  he  has  produced  nothing 
of  consequence,  excepting  the  uncommonly  spirited  and  affect- 
j  little  tale  of  "  O'Connor's  Child,  or  Love  Lies  Bleeding." 
f  those  private  and  characteristic  anecdotes  which  display 
t  strikingly  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer,  ive  have 
xly  any  to  furnish  respecting  Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  gen- 
iUj  represented  to  us  as  being  extremely  studious,  but  at  the 
e  time  social  in  his  disposition,  gentle  and  endearing  in  his 
lers,  and  extremely  prepossessing  in  his  appearance  and 
With  a  delicate  and  even  nervous  sensibility,  and  a 
i  of  self-diffidence  that  at  times  is  almost  painful,  he 
lies  from  the  glare  of  notoriety  which  his  own  works  have 
i  around  him,  and  seems  ever  deprecating  criticism,  rather 
I  enjoying  praise.  Though  his  society  is  courted  by  the 
t  polished  and  enlightened,  among  whom  be  is  calculated 
diine,  yet  his  chief  delight  is  in  domestic  life,  in  the  practice 
&ose  gentle  virtues  and  bland  affections  which  be  bas  so 
Rhingly  and  eloquently  illustrated  in  various  passages  of  his 
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That  BIr.  Campbell  has  bj'  any  means  attained  to  tS^^Su^n 
of  his  fftrae,  we  cnniiot  suffer  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  be- 
lieve. We  rather  look  upon  the  works  he  has  already  produced 
as  specimens  of  pure  and  virgin  gold  from  a  mine  whose  treas- 
ures are  yet  to  he  explored.  It  is  true,  the  verj-  reputation 
Mr.  Cnmpbell  has  acquired,  may  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to 
his  future  efforts.  Public  expectation  is  a  pitiless  taskmaster, 
and  exorbitant  in  its  demands.  He  who  has  once  awakeued 
it,  must  go  on  in  a.  progressive  ratio,  surpassing  what  he  has 
hitherto  done,  or  the  public  will  be  disappointed.  Under  such 
circumstances  an  author  of  common  sensibility  takes  up  his 
pen  with  fear  and  trembling.  A  consciousness  that  much 
is  expected  from  him  deprives  him  of  that  ease  of  mind  and 
boldness  of  imagination,  which  are  necessary  to  fine  writing, 
and  he  too  oAen  fails  from  a  too  great  anxiety  to  excel.  He  is 
like  some  youthfiil  soldier,  who,  having  distinguished  himself 
by  a  gallant  and  brilliant  achievement,  is  ever  aflerward  fearfu] 
of  entering  on  a  new  enterprise,  lest  he  should  tarnish  the 
laurels  he  has  won. 

We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Campbell  feels  this  very  diffidence 
and  solicitude  from  the  uncommon  pains  lie  bestows  upon  hia 
writings.  These  are  scrnpulonsly  revised,  modelled,  and  re- 
touched over  and  over,  before  they  are  suffered  to  go  out  of 
his  hands,  and  even  then,  are  slowly  and  reluctantly  yielded  up 
to  the  press-  This  elaborate  care  may,  at  tiines,  be  carried  to 
an  excess,  so  as  to  produce  fastidiousness  of  style,  and  an  air 
of  Loo  much  art  and  labor.  It  occasionally  imparts  to  the  Muse 
the  precise  demeanor  and  studied  attire  of  the  prude,  rather 
than  the  negligent  and  bewitching  graces  of  the  woodland 
nymph.  A  too  minute  attention  to  finishing  is  likewise  in- 
jurious to  the  force  and  snWimity  of  a  poem.    Th'e'viviif   i 
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s  which  are  struck  off,  at  a  single  heat,  in  those  glowing 
oinc-uts  of  inspiration,  "  when  the  Koul  is  lifted  to  heaven," 
E  too  often  softened  down,  and  cautiously  tamed,  in  the  cold 
■  of  correction.  As  an  instance  of  tlie  critical  severity 
hich  Mr.  Campbell  exercises  over  his  productioDS,  we  will 
tntioD  a  fact  within  our  knowledge,  concerning  his  "  Battle 
F  the  Baltic,"  Tiiis  ode,  as  published,  consists  of  but  five 
tansas;  these  were  all  that  his  scnipiiloiis  taste  permitted  him 
I  cuU  out  of  a  large  number,  which  we  have  seen  in  manu- 
lipt.  The  rest,  though  fiill  of  poetic  Are  and  imagery,  were 
nidly  consigned  by  hira  to  oblivion. 

But  though  this  scrupulous  spirit  of  revision  may  chance  to 
le  away  some  of  the  bold  touches  of  his  pencil,  and  lo 
re  some  of  its  negligent  gi-aces,  it  is  not  without  its  eminent 
UJtages.  While  it  tends  to  produce  a  terseness  of  language, 
md  a  remarkable  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  versification,  it 
iliables  him  Ukewise  to  impart  to  his  productions  a  vigorous 
Bciseness  of  style,  a  graphical  correctness  of  imagery,  and 
f(  philosophical  condensation  of  idea,  rarely  found  in  the  pop- 
r  poets  of  the  day.  Facility  of  writing  seems  to  be  the 
me  of  many  modern  poets ;  who  too  generally  indulge  in  a 
Bfeady  and  abundant  versification,  which,  like  a  flowering  vine, 
overnins  thdr  subject,  and  expands  through  many  a  weedy 
page.  In  fact,  most  of  them  seem  to  have  mistaken  careless- 
ness for  ease,  and  redundance  for  luxuriance  ;  they  never  take 
pains  to  condense  and  invigorate.  Hence  we  have  those  pro- 
fuse and  loosely  written  poems,  wherein  the  writers,  either 
too  feeble  or  too  careless  to  seize  at  once  upon  their  subject, 
prefer  giving  it  a  chase,  and  hunt  it  through  a  labyrinth  of 
verses,  until  it  is  fairly  run  down  and  overpowered  by  a  multi- 
lude  of  words. 
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Great,  therefore,  as  are  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
we  are  led  to  estimate  them  the  more  highly  when  we  eonsidei 
them  as  beaming  forth,  like  the  pure  lights  of  heaven,  among 
the  meteor  exhalations  and  false  fires  with  which  our  literary 
atmosphere  abounds.  In  an  age  when  we  are  overwhelmed 
by  an  abundance  of  eccentric  poetry,  and  when  we  are  con- 
founded bj  a  host  of  ingenious  poets  of  vitiated  tastes  and 
frantic  fancies,  it  is  really  cheering  and  consolatory  to  behold  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Campbell's  genius,  studiously  attentive  to  please, 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  criticism,  as  all  our  good 
old  orthodox  writers  have  pleased  before ;  without  setting  up  a 
standard,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a  new  sect,  and  i 
cate  some  new  and  lawless  doctrine  of  his  own 

Before  concluding  this  sketch,  we  cannot  help  pointinj 
one  circumstance,  which  we  confess  has  awakened  a  feeling  in 
good  will  toward  Mr.  Campbell ;  though  in  mentioning  it  we 
shall  do  little  more,  perhaps,  than  betray  our  own  national 
egotism.  He  is,  we  believe,  the  only  British  poet  of  eminence 
that  has  laid  the  story  of  a  considerable  poem  in  the  bosom  of 
our  country.  We  allude  to  his  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
which  describes  the  pastoral  simplicity  and  innocence,  and  the 
subsequent  woes  of  one  of  our  little  patriarchal  hamlets,  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  our  Revolution. 

We  have  bo  long  been  accustomed  to  experience  little  else 
than  contumely,  misrepresentation,  and  very  witiess  ridicule, 
from  the  British  press  ;  and  we  have  had  such  repeated  proofs  of 
the  extreme  ignorance  and  absurd  errors  that  prevail  in  Great 
Britain  respecting  our  country  and  its  inhabitants,  that,  we 
confess,  we  were  both  suprised  and  gratified  to  meet  with  a 
poet  sufhciently  unprejudiced  to  conceive  an  idea  of  moral 
excellence  and  natural  beauty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlandc, 
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Indeed,  even  this  simple  show  of  liberality  has  drawn  on  the 
poet  the  censures  of  many  narrow-minded  writers,  with  whom 
liberality  to  this  country  is  a  crime.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such 
pitiful  manifestations  of  hostility  towards  us.  Indeed,  we  must 
say,  that  we  consider  the  constant  acrimony  and  traduction  in- 
dulged in  by  the  British  press  toward  this  country,  to  he  as 
opposite  to  the  interest,  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  candor  and 
magnanimity  of  the  nation.  It  is  opernting  to  widen  the  dif- 
ference between  two  nations,  which,  if  left  to  the  impulse  of 
their  own  feelings,  would  naturally  grow  together,  and  among 
the  sad  changes  of  this  disastrous  world,  be  nmtual  supports 
and  comforts  to  each  other. 

Whatever  may  be  the  occasional  collisions  of  etiquette  and 
interest  which  will  inevitably  take  place  between  two  great 
commercial  nations,  whose  property  and  people  are  spread  far 
and  wide  on  the  face  of  the  ocean  ;  whatever  may  be  the 
clamorous  expressions  of  hostility  vented  at  such  times  by  our 
unreflecting  populace,  or  rather  uttered  in  their  name  by  a 
host  of  hireling  scribblers,  who  pretend  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  well-educated 
and  well-informed  class  of  our  citizens  entertain  a  deep-rooted 
good  will,  and  a  rational  esteem,  for  Great  Britain.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  Independent  of  those 
hereditary  affections,  which  spring  up  spontaneously  for  the 
nation  from  whence  we  have  descended,  the  single  circum- 
stance of  imbibing  our  ideas  from  the  same  authors  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  causing  an  attachment. 

The  writers  of  Great  Britain  are  the  adopted  citizens  of  our 
country,  and,  though  they  have  no  legislative  voice,  exercise  an 
authority  over  our  opinions  and  affections,  cherished  by  long 
habit  and   matured  by  affection.     In   these   works   we  have 
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British  valor,  British  magnanimity,  British  might,  and  Brim 
wisdom,  continually  before  our  eyes,  portrayed  in  the  most  cap- 
tivating colors ;  and  are  thus  brought  up  in  constant  contem- 
plation of  all  tliat  is  amiable  and  illustrious  in  the  British 
character.  To  these  works,  likewise,  we  resort,  in  every  vary- 
ing mood  of  mind,  or  vicissitude  of  fortune.  They  are  onr 
delight  in  the  hour  of  relaxation;  the  solemn  monitors  and  in- 
structors of  our  closet ;  our  comforters  in  the  gloomy  seclusions 
of  life-loathing  despondency.  In  the  season  of  early  life,  in 
the  strength  of  manhood,  and  still  in  the  weakness  and  apathy 
of  age,  it  is  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  our  hours  of  refined 
and  unalloyed  enjoyment.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Eng- 
land, therefore,  from  whence  this  bounteous  tide  of  literature 
pours  in  upon  us,  it  is  with  such  feelings  as  the  Egyptian  ex- 
periences, when  he  looks  toward  the  sacred  source  of  that 
stream,  which,  rising  in  a  far  distant  country,  flows  down  upon 
his  own  barren  soil,  diffusing  riches,  beauty,  and  fertility.* 

Surely  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  trifle 
with  such  feelings.  Surely  the  good  will,  thus  cherished  among 
the  best  hearts  of  a  country,  rapidly  increasing  in  power  and 
importance,  is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  scornfully  neg- 

•  Sinco  tlUB  biographical  notice  was  llrst  publiabed,  Uie  poUlical  relntinns  be- 
tween the  two  countrica  have  bceu  changed  by  a  war  with  Great  Britnin.  The 
above  obsen'Btiuiis,  therefaro,  may  not  be  palatable  la  those  who  are  eager  fcr 
the  boElili^  of  Che  pen  u  well  as  the  aword.  The  author,  indeed,  was  Ibr  Nme 
time  in  doubt  whether  to  expunge  them,  at  ho  could  not  prevail  on  himself  td 
accommodate  them  to  Iha  embitleicil  temper  of  the  times.  He  delermined, 
however,  to  let  them  remain.  However  the  feeHngs  he  has  expressed  may  tM 
OUtnsed  or  proatiated  b^  the  violence  of  waifsra,  tbe;  never  can  be  Colally 
eradivatnl,  Beeidea,  it  ehould  be  the  exalted  tninuilTy  of  liteiaturo  tn  keep  to- 
gether the  family  of  human  nature;  (o  calm  wiih  her  " Boul-Bubduiag  voice" 
the  furious  paeaians  of  warfare,  and  thoa  to  bind  ap  those  ligaments  which  the 
raord  would  cleave  asunder.  The  authoi  ma;  be  remisa  in  the  active  exerciM 
Bf  this  duty,  but  he  will  never  have  to  rcpmnch  himself,  that  he  has  altempCei] 
to  poiaon,  with  political  virulence,  the  pure  founiaina  of  elegant  literature. 
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i  or  surlily  dashed  away.  It  most  certainly,  therefore, 
nld  be  hoth  politic  and  honorable,  for  those  enlightened 
1  writers,  who  sway  the  sceptre  of  criticism,  to  expose 
(iiese  constant  misrepresentations,  and  discountenance  these 
g.illing  and  miworthy  insults  of  the  pen,  whose  effect  is  to 
mislead  and  to  irritate,  without  serving  one  valuable  purpose. 
Tliej  engender  gross  prejudices  in  Great  Britain,  inimical  to 
a  proper  natioDRl  understanding,  while  with  us  they  wither  all 
lliosc  feelings  of  kindness  and  consanguinity,  that  were  shooting 
f(jrtii,like  so  many  tendrils,  to  attach  to  us  our  parent  country. 

)  While,  therefore,  we  regard  the  poem  of  Mr,  CaropheU  with 
n^lacency,  as  evincing  an  opposite  spirit  to  this,  of  which 
Bbave  just  complained,  tliere  are  other  reasons,  likewise, 
Bdi  interest  us  in  its  favor.  Among  the  lesser  evils,  incident 
Bie  infiuit  state  of  our  country,  we  have  to  lament  its  almost 
■jtl  deficiency  in  those  local  associations  produced  by  history 
pS  moral  fiction.  These  may  appear  trivial  to  the  common 
wass  of  readers ;  but  the  mind  of  tast«  and  sensibility  will  at 
"I'ce  acknowledge  them  as  constituting  a  great  source  of  na- 
ii'^iiai  pride  and  love  of  country.  There  is  an  inexpressible 
^'larni  imparted  to  every  place  that  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
'""'^torian,  or  immortalized  by  the  poet ;  a  charm  that  dignifies 
"  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  and  endears  it  to  the  heart  of 
'•■e  native.  Of  this  romantic  attraction  we  are  almost  entirely 
Institute.  While  every  insignificant  hill  and  turbid  stream  in 
''^i^isic  Europe  has  been  hallowed  by  the  visitations  of  the 
■^'^use,  and  contemplated  with  fond  enthusiasm,  our  lofty 
'""untains  and  stupendous  cataracts  awaken  no  poetical  asso- 
'  i-itioas,  and  our  majestic  rivers  roll  their  waters  unheeded. 


thus  circumstanced,  tbe  sweet  stniius   of  Mr.  Campbell's 
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Muse  break  upon  us  as  gladly  as  would  the  pastoral  pipe  of 
the  shepherd,  amid  the  savage  solitude  of  one  of  our  trackless 
wildernesses.     We  are  delighted  to  witness  the  air  of  captivat- 
ing romance  and  rural  beauty  our  native  fields  and  wild  woods 
can  assume  under  the  plastic  pencil  of  a  master;  and  while 
wandering  with  the  poet  among  the  shady  groves  of  Wyoming, 
or  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  almost  fancy  ourselves 
transported  to  the  side  of  some  classic  stream,  in  the  "  hollow 
breast  of  Appenine."     This  may  assist  to  convince  many,  who 
were  before  slow  to  believe,  that  our  own  country  is  capable 
of  inspiring  the  highest  poetic  feelings,  and  furnishing  abun- 
dance of  poetic  imagery,  though  destitute  of  the  hackneyed 
materials  of  poetry ;  though  its  groves  are  not  vocal  with  the 
song  of  the  nightingale ;  though  no  Naiads  have  ever  sported 
in  its  streams,  nor   Satyrs  and  Dryads  gamboled  among  its 
forests.     Wherever  Nature  —  sweet  Nature  —  displays  herself 
in  simple  beauty  or   wild  magnificence,  and   wherever  the 
human  mind  appears  in  new  and  striking  situations,  neither  the 
poet  nor  the  philosopher  can    ever  want  subjects  worthy  of 
his  genius. 

Having  made  such  particular  mention  of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyom- 
ing," we  will  barely  add  one  or  two  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  literary 
author.  The  story  of  the  poem,  though  extremely  simple,  is 
not  sufficiently  developed;  some  of  the  facts,  particularly  in 
the  first  part,  are  rapidly  passed  over,  and  lefl:  rather  obscure ; 
from  which  many  have  inconsiderately  pronounced  the  whole 
a  hasty  sketch,  without  perceiving  the  elaborate  delicacy  with 
which  the  parts  are  finished.  This  defect  is  to  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  self-diffidence  of  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  his  mis- 
fortime  that  he  is  too  distrustful  of  himself,  and  too  ready  to 
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D  lo  the  opinions  of  inferior  minds,  rather  than  boldiy  to 
Iw  the  dictates  of  his  own  pure  taste  and  the  impulses  of 
Wsxtltei  imagination,  wliicli,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
neter  Mter  or  go  wrong.  Thus  we  are  told,  that  when  his 
"Gertrude"  first  came  from  under  his  pen,  it  was  full  and 
I'Ojnplete  ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  read  it  to  some  of  his  critical 
friends.  Every  one  knows  that  when  a  man's  critical  judgment 
is  consulted,  he  feels  himself  in  credit  bound  to  find  fault 
Viirious  parts  of  the  poem  were  of  course  objected  to,  and 
various  alterations  recommended. 

With  a  fata!  diffidence,  which,  while  we  admire  we  cannot 
but  Imiieut,  Mr.  Campbell  struck  out  those  parts  entirely,  and 
iiblileTQled.  in  a  moment,  the  fmit  of  hours  of  inspiration  and 
ilaji  of  labor.  But  when  he  attempted  to  bind  together  and 
nen-niodel  the  elegant  but  mangled  limbs  of  this  virgin  poem, 
liii  shy  imagination  revolted  from  the  task.  The  glow  of  feel- 
ing was  chilled,  the  creative  powers  of  invention  were  es- 
Ii:iu6led ;  the  parts,  therefore,  were  slightly  and  imperfectly 
'lirown  together,  with  a  spiritless  pen,  and  hence  arose  that 
uppwent  want  of  development  which  occurs  in  some  parts  of 
llie  story. 

IrnlBed,  we  do  not  think  the  unobtrusive,  and,  if  we  may 
"c  allowed  the  word,  occult  merits  of  this  poem  are  calculated 
^  slrike  popular  atteution,  during  the  present  passion  for  dash- 
ing verse  and  extravagant  incident  It  is  mortifying  to  an 
"lUior  to  observe,  that  those  accomplishments  which  it  has  cost 
tim  the  greatest  pains  to  acquire,  and  which  he  regards  with  a 
proud  eye,  as  the  exquisite  proofs  of  his  skill,  are  totally  lost 
upon  ihe  generality  of  readers  ;  who  are  commonly  captivated 
ij'  those  glaring  qualities  to  which  he  attaches  but  little  value. 
_Most people  ai-e  judges  of  exhibitions  of  force  and  acti\ity  of 
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body,  but  it  requires  a  certain  refinement  of  taste  an^^pS^^ 
tiaed  eje,  to  estimate  that  gracefulness  winch  is  the  achievement 
of  labor  and  consummation  of  art.  So,  in  writing,  whatever 
is  bold,  glowing,  and  garish,  strikes  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless,  and  is  generally  felt  and  acknowledged ;  but  compar- 
atively few  can  appreciate  that  modest  delineation  of  Nature, 
that  tenderness  of  sentiment,  propriety  of  language,  and 
gracefulness  of  composition,  that  bespeak  the  polished  and  ac- 
complished writer.  Such,  however,  as  possess  this  delicacy  of 
taste  and  feeling,  will  often  return  to  dwell,  with  cherishing 
fondness,  on  the  "  Gertrude  "  of  Mr,  Campbell.  Like  all  his 
other  writings,  it  presents  virtue  in  its  most  touching  and  cap-  , 
tivnting  forms ;  whether  gently  exercised  in  the  "  bosom  scenes  | 
of  life,"  or  sublimely  exerted  in  its  extraordinary  and  turbulent 
Bitiiations.  No  writer  can  surpass  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  vestal 
purily  and  amiable  morality  of  his  Muse.  While  he  possesses 
the  power  of  firing  the  imagination,  and  filling  It  with  sublime 
and  awful  im^es,  he  excels  also  in  those  eloquent  appeals  to 
the  feelings,  and  those  elevated  flights  of  thought,  by  which, 
while  the  fancy  is  exalted,  the  heart  is  made  better. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  he  has  produced  any  poem.  Of 
late  he  has  been  employed  in  preparing  a  work  for  the  press, 
containing  critical  and  biographical  notices  of  British  poets 
froni  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present  time.  However 
much  we  may  be  gratified  by  such  a  work,  from  so  competent 
a  judge,  still  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  stoop  from 
the  brilliant  track  of  poetic  invention,  in  which  he  is  so  well  cal- 
tulaled  to  soar,  and  descend  into  the  lower  regions  of  literature 
lo  mingle  with  (Ironing  critics  and  mousing  commentators. 
His  task  should  be  to  produce  poetry,  not  to  criticize  it  i  for, 
in  our  minds,  he  does  more  for  his  own  fame,  and  for  the  in- 
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terests  of  literature,  who  furnishes  one  fine  verse,  than  he  who 
points  out  a  thousand  beauties,  or  detects  a  thousand  faults. 

We  hope,  therefore,  soon  to  behold  Mr.  Campbell  emerging 
from  those  dusty  labors,  and  breaking  forth  in  the  full  lustre  of 
original  genius.  He  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation  ;  he  owes  it 
to  his  own  talents  ;  he  owes  it  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
Poetry  has  generally  flowed  in  an  abundant  stream  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  it  is  too  apt  to  stray  among  the  rocks  and  weeds, 
to  expand  into  brawling  shallows,  or  waste  itself  in  turbid  and 
ungovernable  torrents.  We  have,  however,  marked  a  narrow, 
but  pure  and  steady  channel,  continuing  down  from  the  earliest 
ages,  through  a  line  of  real  poets,  who  seem  to  have  been  sent 
from  heaven  to  keep  the  vagrant  stream  from  running  at  utter 
waste  and  random.  Of  this  chosen  number  we  consider  Mr. 
Campbell ;  and  we  are  happy  at  having  this  opportunity  of 
rendering  our  feeble  tribute  of  applause  to  a  writer  whom  we 
consider  an  ornament  to  the  age,  an  honor  to  his  country,  and 
one  whom  his  country  "  should  delight  to  honor." 

Thomas  Campbell  .died  June  15,  1844.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  foregoing  Memoir  Mr.  Irving  went  to  Europe 
and  became  personally  acquainted  with  him.  When  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers  were  about  reprinting  in  this  country  the 
biography  of  the  poet  by  Dr.  Beattie,  they  submitted  the  Lon- 
don proof-sheets  to  his  inspection,  with  a  suggestion  that  a 
letter  from  him  would  be  a  very  acceptable  introduction  of  the 
work  to  the  American  people.  He  sent  them  the  following 
reply,  which  seems  properly  to  link  itself  with  the  foregoing 
sketch :  — 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  : 

Gentlemen,  —  I  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  perusal 
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you  have  afforded  me  of  the  biography  of  Campbell,  but 
I  have  nothing  of  importance  to  add  to  the  copious  de 
which  it  furnishes.     My  acquaintance   with  Campbell   conW' 
menced  in,  I  think,  1810,  through  his  brother  Archibald, 
most   amiable,   modest,  and   intelligent  man,  but  more  of  .«ij 
mathematician  than  a  poet     He  resided  at  that  time  in  Neuf 
York,  and  had  received  from  his  brother  a  manuscript  copy  j 
of  "  O'Connor's  Child ;  or,  the  Flower  of  Love  Lies  Bleedings" 
for  which  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a  purchaser  among  the 
American  publishers.     I  negotiated  the  matter  for  him  witli 
a  publishing  house  in  Philadelphia,  which  offered  a  certain 
sum  for  the  poem,  provided  I  would  write   a  biographical  1 
sketch  of  the  author  to  be  prefixed  to  a  volume  containing  all  * 
his  poetical  works.     To  secure  a  good  price  for  the  poet,  I 
wrote  the  sketch,  being  furnished  with  facts  by  his  brother; 
it  was  done,  however,  in  great  haste,  when  I  was  "  not  in  the 
vein,"  and,  of  course,  was  very  slight  and  imperfect.    It  served, 
however,  to  put  me  at  once  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Camp- 
bell, so  that,  when  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  a  few  years 
subsequently  in  England,  he  received  me  as  an  old  fnend- 
He  was  living  at  that  time  in  his  rural  retreat  at  Sydenham* 
His  modest  mansion  was  fitted  up  in  a  simple  style,  but  witfci- 
a  tact  and  taste  characteristic  of  the  occupants. 

Campbell's  appearance  was  more  in  unison  with  his  writing^^ 
than  is  generally  the  case  with  authors.  He  was  about  thirty- — 
seven  years  of  age  ;  of  the  raiddle  size,  lightly  and  genteelly^ 
made  ;  evidently  of  a  delicate,  sensitive  organization,  with  ^ 
fine  intellectual  countenance  and  a  beaming  poetic  eye. 

He  had  now  been  about  twelve  years  married.     Mrs,  Camp—' 
bell  still  retained  much  of  that  personal  beauty  for  which 
praises  her  in  his  letters  written  in  the  early  days  of  matri- 
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mony ;  and  her  mental  qualities  seemed  equally  to  justify  his 
eulogies,  —  a  rare  circumstance,  as  none  are  more  prone  to 
dupe  themselves  in  affairs  of  the  heart  than  men  of  lively  im- 
aginations. She  was,  in  fact,  a  more  suitable  wife  for  a  poet 
than  poet* s  wives  are  apt  to  be ;  and  for  once  a  son  of  song 
had  married  a  reality  and  not  a  poetical  fiction. 

I  had  considered  the  early  productions  of  Campbell  as  brill- 
iant indications  of  a  genius  yet  to  be  developed,  and  trusted 
that,  during  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed,  he  had  been 
preparing  something  to  fulfil  the  public  expectation ;  I  was 
greatly  disappointed,  therefore,  to  find  that,  as  yet,  he  had  con- 
templated no  great  and  sustained  effort.  My  disappointment 
in  this  respect  was  shared  by  others,  who  took  the  same  inter- 
est in  his  fame,  and  entertained  the  same  idea  of  his  capacity. 
"  There  he  is,  cooped  up  in  Sydenham,"  said  a  great  Edinburgh 
critic  *  to  me,  "  simmering  his  brains  to  serve  up  a  little  dish 
of  poetry,  instead  of  pouring  out  a  whole  caldron." 

Scott,  too,  who  took  a  cordial  delight  in  CampbelFs  poetry, 
expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect  "What  a  pity  is  it," 
said  he  to  me,  "  that  Campbell  does  not  give  full  sweep  to  his 
genius.  He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  up  to  the  skies, 
and  he  does,  now  and  then,  spread  them  grandly,  but  folds 
them  up  again  and  resumes  his  perch,  as  if  afraid  to  launch 
away.  The  fact  is,  he  is  a  bugbear  to  himself.  The  bright- 
ness of  his  early  success  is  a  detriment  to  all  his  future  ef- 
forts. He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  that  his  own  fame  casts  before 
himr 

•  liittle  was  Scott  aware  at  the  time  that  he,  in  truth,  was  a 
^  bugbear  "  to  Campbell.  This  I  infer  from  an  observation  of 
Mrs.  CampbelFs  in  reply  to  an  expression  of  regret  on  my 

♦  Jefirey. 
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part  that  her  husband  did  not  attempt  somethmg  on  a  grand 
scale.  "It  is  unfortunate  for  Campbell,*'  said  she,  "that  he 
lives  in  the  same  age  with  Scott  and  Byron."  I  asked  why. 
"Oh,"  said  she,  "they  write  so  much  and  so  rapidly.  Now 
Campbell  writes  slowly,  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  get 
under  way ;  and  just  as  he  has  fairly  begun,  out  comes  one  of 
their  poems,  that  sets  the  world  agog  and  quite  daunts  him,  so 
that  he  throws  by  his  pen  in  despair." 

I  pointed  out  the  essential  difference  in  their  kinds  of  poe? 
try,  and  the  qualities  which  insured  perpetuity  to  that  of  her 
husband.  "  You  can't  persuade  Campbell  of  that,"  said  she. 
"  He  is  apt  to  undervalue  his  own  works,  and  to  consider  his 
own  little  lights  put  out  whenever  they  come  blazing  out  with 
their  great  torches." 

I  repeated  the  conversation  to  Scott  some  time  afterward, 
and  it  drew  fbrth  a  characteristic  comment 

"Pooh!"  said  he,  good  humoredly,  "how  can  Campbell 
mistake  the  matter  so  much.  Poetry  goes  by  quality,  not  by 
bulk.  My  poems  are  mere  cairngorms,  wrought  up,  perhaps, 
with  a  cunning  hand,  and  may  pass  well  in  the  market  as  long 
as  cairngorms  are  the  fashion ;  but  they  are  mere  Scotch 
pebbles  after  all ;  now  Tom  Campbell's  are  real  diamonds, 
and  diamonds  of  the  first  water." 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  furnish  personal  anecdotes  rf 
my  intercourse  with  Campbell,  neither  does  it  afford  any  of 
a  striking  nature.  Though  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
it  was  never  very  intimate.  His  residence  in  the  country,  and 
my  own  long  intervals  of  absence  on  the  Continent,  rendered 
our  meetings  few  and  far  between.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
not  much  drawn  to  Campbell,  having  taken  up  a  wrong  no- 
tion concerning  him  from  seeing  him  at  times  when  his  mind 
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wras  ill  at  ease,  and  preyed  upon  by  secret  griefs.  I  thought 
him  disposed  to  be  querulous  and  captious,  and  had  heard  his 
apparent  discontent  attributed  to  jealous  repining  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  poetical  contemporaries.  In  a  word,  I  knew  little 
of  him  but  what  might  be  learned  in  the  casual  intercourse 
of  general  society ;  whereas  it  required  the  close  communion 
of  confidential  firiendship  to  sound  the  depths  of  his  character 
and  know  the  treasures  of  excellence  hidden  beneath  its  sur- 
face.  Besides,  he  was  dogged  for  years  by  certain  malignant 
scribblers,  who  took  a  pleasure  in  misrepresenting  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  holding  him  up  in  an  absurd  and  disparaging  point 
of  view.  In  what  this  hostility  originated  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  must  have  given  much  annoyance  to  his  sensitive  mind,  and 
may  have  affected  his  popularity.  I  know  not  to  what  else 
to  attribute  a  circumstance  to  which  I  was  a  witness  during 
my  last  visit  to  England.  It  was  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  at  which  Prince  Albert  presided,  and  where 
was  collected  much  of  the  prominent  talent  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Campbell  rose  to  make  a  speech. 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  years,  and  his  appearance  showed  the 
effect  of  age  and  ill  health ;  it  was  evident,  also,  that  his 
mind  was  obfuscated  by  the  wine  he  had  been  drinking.  He 
was  confused  and  tedious  in  his  remarks  ;  still,  there  was  noth- 
ing but  what  one  would  have  thought  would  be  received  with 
indulgence,  if  not  deference,  from  a  veteran  of  his  fame  and 
standing,  —  a  living  classic.  On  the  contrary,  to  my  surprise, 
I  soon  observed  signs  of  impatience  in  the  company ;  the  poet 
was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  coughs  and  discordant  sounds, 
and  as  often  endeavored  to  proceed ;  the  noise  at  length  be- 
came intolerable,  and  he  was  absolutely  clamored  down,  sink- 
ing into  his  chair  overwhelmed  and  disconcerted.     I  could  not 
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have  thought  such  treatmeut  possible  to  such  a  persoa  e±  Budt 
R  meeting. 

Hallam,  author  of  the  "  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
who  sat  by  me  on  this  occasion,  marked  the  mortification  of 
the  poet,  and  it  excited  his  generous  sympathy.  Being  shortly 
afterward  on  the  floor  to  reply  to  a  toast,  he  took  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  recent  remarks  of  Campbell,  and  in  so  doing 
called  up  in  review  all  his  eminent  achievements  in  the  world 
of  letters,  and  drew  such  a  picture  of  his  claims  upon  popular 
gratitude  and  poptilar  admiration  as  to  convict  the  assembly 
of  the  glaring  impropriety  they  had  been  guilty  of — to  soothe 
the  wounded  sensibility  of  the  poet,  and  send  him  home  to,  I 
trust,  a  quiet  pillow. 

I  mention  these  things  to  illustrate  the  merit  of  the  piece 
of  biography  which  you  are  about  to  lay  before  the  American 
world.  It  is  a  great  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  whose  character  has  not  been  sufficiently 
known.  It  gives  an  insight  into  his  domestic  as  well  as  hi& 
literary  life,  and  lays  open  the  springs  of  all  his  actions  and 
the  causes  of  all  his  contrariety  of  conduct.  We  now  see  the 
real  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  literary  career;  the  worldly  cares  which  pulled  his  spirit 
to  the  earth  whenever  it  would  wing  its  way  to  tlie  skies  ;  the 
domestic  afflictions,  tugging  at  his  heart-strings  even  in  his 
hours  of  genial  intercourse,  and  converting  his  very  smiles 
into  spasms ;  the  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  preying 
upon  his  delicate  organization,  producing  that  morbid  sens- 
livenes.s  and  nervous  irritability  which  at  times  overlaid  (!•■ 
real  sweetness  and  amenity  of  his  nature,  and  obscured 
unbounded  generosity  of  his  heart. 
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The  biography  does  more ;  it  reveals  the  affectionate  con- 
siderateness  of  his  conduct  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life. 
The  generosity  with  which  he  shared  his  narrow  means  with 
all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  tasked  his  precarious  re- 
sources to  add  to  their  relief;  his  deep-felt  tenderness  as  a 
husband  and  a  father, —  the  source  of  exquisite  home-happiness 
for  a  time,  but  ultimately  of  unmitigated  wretchedness ;  his 
constant  and  devoted  friendships,  which  in  early  life  were  al- 
most romantic  passions,  and  which  remained  unwithered  by 
age  ;  his  sympathies  with  the  distressed  of  every  nation,  class, 
and  condition ;  his  love  of  children,  that  infallible  sign  of  a 
gentle  and  amiable  nature ;  his  sensibility  to  beauty  of  every 
kind;  his  cordial  feeling  toward  his  literary  contemporaries, 
so  opposite  to  the  narrow  and  despicable  jealousy  imputed  to 
him ;  above  all,  the  crowning  romance  of  his  life,  his  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  suffering  Poland,  a  devotion  carried  to 
the  height  of  his  poetic  temperament,  and,  in  fact,  exhausting 
all  that  poetic  vein  which,  properly  applied,  might  have  pro- 
duced epics ;  these  and  many  more  traits  set  forth  in  his 
biography  bring  forth  his  character  in  its  true  light;  dispel 
those  clouds  which  malice  and  detraction  may  at  times  have 
cast  over  it ;  and  leave  it  in  the  full  effulgence  of  its  poetic 
glory. 

This  is  all,  gentlemen,  that  the  hurried  nature  of  personal 
occupations  leaves  me  leisure  to  say  on  this  subject.  If  these 
brief  remarks  will  be  of  any  service  in  recommending  the  bi- 
ography to  the  attention  of  the  American  public,  you  are 
welcome  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  proper ; 
and  I  shall  feel  satisfaction  in  putting  on  record  my  own  re- 
cantation of  the  erroneous  opinion  I  once  entertained,  and  may 
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have  occasionally  expressed,  of  the  private  character  of  an  il- 
lustrious poet,  whose  moral  worth  is  now  shown  to  have  been 
fully  equal  to  his  exalted  genius. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Washington  Ibyincl 
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WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

jjT  became  acquainted  with  Washington  Allston  early 
ipring  of  1805.  He  had  just  arrived  from  France,  I 
Bily  and  Naples.  I  was  then  not  qiijte  twenty-two  years 
lie  a  little  older.  There  was  something,  to  me,  inex-  ■ 
y  engaging  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Allston, 
t  think  I  have  ever  been  more  completely  caprivated  on 
acquaintance.  He  was  of  a  light  and  gracefid  form, 
ge  blue  eyes,  and  black  silken  hair,  waving  and  ciffling 
I  pale  expressive  countenance.  Everything  about  him 
\  the  man  of  intellect  and  refinement.  His  conversa- 
I  copious,  animated,  and  highly  graphic  ;  warmed  by  a 
iBnsiblli^  and  benevolence,  and  enlivened  at  times  by  a 
|nd  gentle  humor.  A  yoimg  man's  intimacy  took  place 
itely  between  us,  and  we  were  much  together  during 
sojourn  at  Rome.  He  was  taking  a  general  view  of 
before  settling  himself  down  to  hJa  professional  studies, 
id  together  some  of  the  finest  collections  of  paintings, 
taught  me  how  to  visit  them  to  the  most  advantage, 
me  always  to  the  masterpieces,  and  passing  by  the 
rithout  notice.  "  Never  attempt  to  enjoy  every  picture 
collection,"  he  would  say,  "  unless  you  have  a  year 
h»  upon  it  Ton  may  as  well  attempt  to  enjoy  eveiy 
B  Lord  Mayor's  feast.  Both  mind  and  palate  get  con- 
by  a  great  variety  and  rapid  succession,  even  of  deli- 
The  mind  can  only  take  in  a  certain  number  of  images 
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and  impressions  distinctly ;  by  multiplying  the  number  you 
weaken  each,  and  render  the  whole  con^sed  and  vague.  Study 
the  choice  pieces  in  each  collection  ;  look  upon  none  else,  and 
you  will  afterwards  find  them  hanging  up  in  your  memory.'' 
He  was  exquisitely  sensible  to  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful, 
and  took  great  delight  in  paintings  which  excelled  in  color; 
yet  he  was  strongly  moved  and  roused  by  objects  of  grandeur. 
I  well  recollect  the  admiration  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
sublime  statue  of  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  his  mute  awe 
and  reverence  on  entering  the  stupendous  pile  of  St  Peter's. 
Indeed  the  sentiment  of  veneration  so  characteristic  of  the 
elevated  and  poetic  mind  was  continually  manifested  by  him. 
His  eyes  would  dilate  ;  his  pale  countenance  would  flush ;  he 
would  breathe  quick,  and  almost  gasp  in  expressing  his  feelings 
when  excited  by  any  object  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

We  had  delightful  rambles  together  about  Rome  and  its 
environs,  one  of  which  came  near  changing  my  whole  course 
of  life.  We  had  been  visiting  a  stately  villa,  with  its  gallery 
of  paintings,  its  marble  halls,  its  terraced  gardens  set  out  with 
statues  and  fountains,  and  were  returning  to  Eome  about  sun- 
set. The  blandness  of  the  air,  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
transparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  nameless  charm 
which  hangs  about  an  Italian  landscape,  had  derived  additional 
effect  from  being  enjoyed  in  company  with  Allston,  and  pointed 
out  by  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.  As  I  listened  to 
him,  and  gazed  upon  the  landscape,  I  drew  in  my  mind  a  con- 
trast between  our  different  pursuits  and  prospects.  He  was 
to  reside  among  these  delightful  scenes,  surrounded  by  maste^ 
pieces  of  art,  by  classic  and  historic  monuments,  by  men  of 
congenial  minds  and  tastes,  engaged  like  him  in  the  constant 
study  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.     I  was  to  return  home  to 
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the  dry  study  of  the  law,  for  which  I  had  no  relish,  and,  as  I 
feared,  but  little  talent. 

Suddenly  the  thought  presented  itself,  "Why  might  I  not 
remain  here  and  turn  painter  ?  "  I  had  taken  lessons  in  draw- 
ing before  leaving  America,  and  had  been  thought  to  have 
some  aptness,  as  I  certainly  had  a  strong  inclination  for  it. 
I  mentioned  the  idea  to  Allston,  and  he  caught  at  it  with 
eagerness.  Nothing  could  be  more  feasible.  We  would  take 
an  apartment  together.  He  would  give  me  all  the  instruction 
and  assistance  in  his  power,  and  was  sure  I  would  succeed. 

"  For  two  or  three  days  the  idea  took  full  possession  of  my 
mind  ;  but  I  believe  it  owed  its  main  force  to  the  lovely  even- 
ing ramble  in  which  I  first  conceived  it,  and  to  the  romantic 
friendship  I  had  formed  with  Allston.  Whenever  it  recurred  to 
mind,  it  was  always  connected  with  beautiful  Italian  scenery, 
palaces,  and  statues,  and  fountains,  and  terraced  gardens,  and 
Allston  as  the  companion  of  my  studio.  I  promised  myself  a 
world  of  enjoyment  in  his  society,  and  in  the  society  of  several 
artists  with  whom  he  had  made  me  acquainted,  and  pictured 
forth  a  scheme  of  life,  all  tinted  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  youth- 
ful promise. 

My  lot  in  life,  however,  was  differently  cast  Doubts  and 
fears  gradually  clouded  over  my  prospect ;  the  rainbow  tints 
faded  away  ;  I  began  to  apprehend  a  sterile  reality ;  so  I  gave 
up  the  transient  but  delightful  prospect  of  remaining  in  Rome 
with  Allston  and  turning  painter. 

My  next  meeting  with  Allston  was  in  America,  after  he  had 
finished  his  studies  in  Italy;  but  as  we  resided  in  different 
cities  we  saw  each  other  only  occasionally.  Our  intimacy  was 
closer  some  years  afterwards  when  we  were  both  in  England* 
I   then  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  during  my  visits  to  London, 
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where  he  and  Leslie  resided  together.  AUbCou  was  dejec£ 
in  spirits  from  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  I  thoi^ht  a  dash  of 
melancholy  had  increased  the  amiable  and  wintuag  gruces  of 
his  character.  I  used  to  pass  long  evenings  with  him  and 
Leslie ;  indeed  Allston,  if  any  one  would  keep  him  company, 
would  sit  up  until  cock-crowing,  and  it  was  hard  to  break 
away  from  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  He  was  an  admir- 
able story-toller ;  for  a  ghost-stury  uoue  could  surpass  him.  He 
acted  the  story  as  well  as  told  it 

I  have  seen  some  anecdotes  of  him  in  the  pnblic  papers, 
which  represent  him  in  it  state  of  indigence  and  almost  despair, 
until  rescued  by  tlie  sale  of  one  of  his  paintings.*  This  is  an 
exaggeration.  I  subjoin  an  extract  or  two  from  his  letters  to 
me,  relating  to  his  most  important  pictures.  The  drst,  dated 
May  9,  1817,  was  addressed  to  me  at  Liverpool,  where  he  sup- 
posed I  was  about  to  embark  for  the  United  States. 

"  Your  GudJen  resoluliou  of  embarking  for  America  has  quite  tbrowa 
me,  to  use  a  sea  phrase,  all  abact.  I  have  eo  many  thinge  to  lell  yoa 
of,  to  consult  you  about,  &<:.,  aud  am  Eui^h  a  sad  correspondent,  tliat 
before  I  can  bring  my  pun  to  do  its  officii,  't  is  a  hundred  to  one  btdb 
the  vexaljons  far  which  your  advice  would  be  wiaEiud,  will  have  paewd 
and  gone.  One  of  these  subjects  (and  the  most  important)  is  th^ 
largo  picture  1  talked  of  soon  beginning ;  the  prophet  Daniel  intei'— 
preting  the  hand-writing  an  the  tcall  before  Belsbazzar.  I  hare  mad^ 
a  highly  finished  sketch  of  it,  and  I  wished  much  to  have  your  remarks 
on  it.  But  as  your  sudden  departure  will  deprive  me  of  this  advan — 
tags,  I  must  beg,  should  any  hints  on  thetsabject  occur  to  you  duiin^E' 
your  voyage,  that  you  will  favor  me  with  them,  at  the  same  time  yo«- 
let  me  know  that  you  are  again  safe  iu  our  good  country. 

"  I  think  the  compoation  the  best  I  ever  made-     It  conttuns  a  mnl — 

dtude  of  figures,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it)  they  are  witihon» 

•  Anecdotei  of  AHitU, 
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coDfusion.  Don't  you  think  it  a  fine  subject?  I  know  not  any  that 
so  happily  unites  the  magnificent  and  the  awful.  A  mighty  sovereign 
surrounded  by  his  whole  court,  intoxicated  with  his  own  state,  in  the 
midst  of  his  revellings,  palsied  in  a  moment  under  the  spell  of  a  pre- 
ternatural hand  suddenly  tracing  his  doom  on  the  wall  before  him ; 
his  powerless  limbs,  like  a  wounded  spider's,  shrunk  up  to  his  body, 
while  his  heart,  compressed  to  a  point,  is  only  kept  from  vanishing  by 
the  terrific  suspense  that  animates  it  during  the  interpretation  of  his 
mysterious  sentence.  His  less  guilty,  but  scarcely  less  agitated,  queen, 
the  panic-struck  courtiers  and  concubines,  the  splendid  and  deserted 
banquet-table,  the  half-arrogant,  half-astounded  magicians,  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  temple,  (shining  as  it  were  in  triumph  through  the  gloom), 
and  the  calm  solemn  contrast  of  the  prophet,  standing  like  an  animated 
pillar  in  the  midst,  breathing  forth  the  oracular  destruction  of  the 
empire  1  The  picture  will  be  twelve  feet  high  by  seventeen  feet  long. 
Should  I  succeed  in  it  to  my  wishes,  I  know  not  what  may  be  its 
fate ;  but  I  leave  the  future  to  Providence,  perhaps  I  may  send  it  to 
America." 

The  next  letter  from  AUston  which  remains  in  my  posses- 
sion, is  dated  London,  13th  March,  1818.  In  the  interim  he 
had  visited  Paris,  in  company  with  Leslie  and  Newton ;  the 
following  extract  gives  the  result  of  the  excitement  caused  by 
a  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  Louvre. 

"  Since  my  return  from  Paris  I  have  painted  two  pictures,  in  order 
to  have  something  in  the  present  exhibition  at  the  British  gallery ; 
the  subjects,  the  *  Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,'  and  *  Elijah  in  the  Wil- 
derness.' Uriel  was  immediately  purchased,  (at  the  price  I  asked, 
150  guineas,)  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
British  Institution,  moreover,  presented  me  a  donation  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  the  talent  evinced, 
Jcc.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  was  highly  complimentary  , 
^nd  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  full  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unexpected. 
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As  both  these  pictures  together  cost  me  but  ten  weeks,  I  do  not  ro|^ 
having  deducted  that  time  from  the  '  Belshazzar/  to  whom  I  ha;^ 
since  returned  with  redoubled  vigor.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ezhibS 
*  Jacob's  Dream.'  If  I  had  dreamt  of  this  success,  I  certainly  wooU 
have  sent  it  there." 

Leslie,  in  a  letter  to  me,  speaks  of  the  picture  of  Uriel  seated 

in  the  sun. 

,. . 

"  The  figure  is  colossal,  the  attitude  and  air  very  noble,  and  ths 
form  heroic  without  being  overcharged.  In  the  color  he  has  beea: 
equally  successful,  and  with  a  very  rich  and  glowing  tone  he  hMf 
avoided  positive  colors,  which  would  have  made  him  too  material 
There  is  neither  red,  blue,  nor  yellow  on  the  picture,  and  yet  it  poi^ 
sesses  a  harmony  equal  to  the  best  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese.** 

The  picture  made  what  is  called  "  a  decided  hit,"  and  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation,  being  pronoimced  worthy  of  the  old 
masters.  Attention  was  immediately  called  to  the  artist.  Tke 
Earl  of  Egremont,  a  great  connoisseur  and  patron  of  the  artft: 
sought  him  in  his  studio,  eager  for  any  production  from  his 
pencil.  He  found  an  admirable  picture  there,  of  which  h.^ 
became  the  glad  possessor.  The  following  is  an  extract  fron 
AUston's  letter  to  me  on  the  subject :  — 

**  Leslie  tells  me  he  has  informed  you  of  the  sale  of  *  Jacob's  Dream.' 
I  do  not  remember  if  you  have  seen  it.  The  manner  in  which  Lor^ 
Egremont  bought  it  was  particularly  gratifying — to  say  nothing  of 
the  price,  which  is  no  trifle  to  me  at  present.  But  Leslie  having  told 
you  all  about  it,  I  will  not  repeat  it.  Indeed  by  the  account  he  give^ 
me  of  his  letter  to  you,  he  seems  to  have  puffed  me  off  in  grand  style. 
Well  —  you  know  I  don't  bribe  him  to  do  it,  and  *  if  they  will  buckle 
praise  upon  my  back,'  why,  I  can't  help  it !  Leslie  has  just  finished  a 
very  beautiful  little  picture  of  Anne  Page  inviting  Master  Slender 
into  the  house.     Anne  is  exquisite,  sofl  and  feminine,  yet  arch  and 
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B  all  she  should  be.  Slender  also  ia  veryiappy;  he 
K-good  parody  on  Milton's  '  linlted  sweetnesa  long  drawn  oul.' 
uff'at'd  Shallow  are  seen  tlirougli  a  window  in  the  background. 
■  vhole  scene  ia  very  picturesque  and  beautifully  painted.  Tia 
St  picture.  You  must  not  think  this  praise  the  '  return  in  Itind.' 
IS  it  because  1  really  admire  the  picture,  and  I  have  not  tbe 
it  that  ho  will  do  great  things  when  be  ia  once  freed  from 
Bieceisity  of  pointing  portraits." 

]  Egremont  was  equally  well  pleased  with  the  artist  as 
pUs  works,  and  invited  him  to  his  noble  seat  at  Fetwoith, 
s  his  delight  to  dispense  his  hospitalities  to  men  of 

leroad  to  fame  and  fortune  was  now  open  to  Allston  ;  he 
hat  to  remain  In  England,  and  follow  up  the  signal  im- 
1  be  had  made.     Unfoitunately,  previous  to  this  reeent 
5  he  had  been    dishcaitened  by  domestic  afhction,  and 
e  uncertainty  of  his  pecuniary  prospects,  and  had  made 
[;enients  to  return  to  America.     1  arrived  in  London  a 
days  before  his  departure,  full  of  literary  schemes,  and 
Khted  with  the  idea  of  our  pursuing  our  several  arts  in 
psMp.     It  was  ;i  sad  blow  to  me  to  have  this  day-dream 
\  di&pelled.     I   urged  him  to   remain   and  complete   his 
1  palntiiig  of  "  Belshaziar's  Feast,"   the  study  of  which 
Bjiromise  of  the  highest  kind  of  excellence.     Some  of  the 
Tpatrons  of  the  art  were  equally  urgent.      He  was  not  to 
rsuaded,    and  I  saw  hiro  depart  with   still   deeper  and 
I  paiuful  regret  than  I  had  parted  with  him  in  our  youth- 
fays  at  Rome.     I  think  our  separation  was  a  loss  to  both 
—  to  lue  a  grievous  one.     The    companionship  of  such 
was   invaluable.     For  his  own  part,  had  he  remained 
■gland  for  a  few  years  longer,  surrounded  by  everjfthing 
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to  encourage  and  stimulate  him,  I  have  no  doubt  he  woM 
have  been  at  the  head  of  his  art  He  appeared  to  me  to  pQM 
sess  more  than  any  contemporary  the  spirit  of  the  old  mmt* 
ters ;  and  his  merits  were  becoming  widely  appreciated.  AftM 
his  departure  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  tihi 
Royal  Academy. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  twelve  years  afterwards,  oil 
my  return  to  America,  when  I  visited  him  at  his  studio  at  Cam* 

bridge  in  Massachusetts,  and  found  him  in  the  gray  evening! 

•» 

of  life,  apparently  much  retired  from,  the  world  ;  and  his  graikt 
picture  of  "  Belshazzar's  Feast "  yet  unfinished.  j 

To  the  last  he  appeared  to  retain  all  those  elevated,  refined^, 
and  gentle  qualities  which  first  endeared  him  to  me. 

Such  are  a  few  particulars  of  my  intimacy  with  Allston,  — i 
man  whose  memory  I  hold  in  reverence  and  affection,  as  oaft 
of  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  intellectual  beings  that  evet 
honored  me  with  his  friendship. 
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April  23,  1821.  Made  a  ca.U  witli  a  Mend,  this  niom- 
lo  be  introduced  to  Talma,  the  great  French  tragedian, 
hag  a  suite  of  apartments  in  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  Des  Petites 
i,  but  is  about  to  build  a  town  residence.  He  has 
country  retreat  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  of  which  he  is 
!mely  fond,  and  is  continually  altering  and  improving  it. 
Ilad  just  arrived  from  the  country,  and  his  apartment  was 
Wher  in  confusion,  the  fm'uitm^  out  of  place  and  books 
Jjing  about.  In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  saloon  was  a  coi- 
Ired  engraving  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  for  whom  he  es- 
["Mses  great  adniiration  and  regard. 

IMina  Is  about  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches,  English,  in 
"Eigh^  and  somewhat  robust.  There  is  no  very  tragic  or 
poetic  expression  in  his  countenance  ;  his  eyes  are  of  a  bluish 
fff^S,  with,  at  times,  a  peculiar  cast ;  his  face  is  rather  fleshy, 
JH  fleuble ;  and  he  has  a  short,  thick  neck.  His  manners  are 
"pa,  animated,  and  natural.  He  speaks  English  well,  and  is 
prompt,  unreserved,  and  copious  in  conversation. 

He  received  me  in  a  very  cordial  manner,  and  asked  if 
iliis  was  my  first  visit  to  Paris.  I  told  him  I  bad  been  here 
oiiee  before,  about  fourteen  years  since. 

■•  Ah  !  that  was  tlie  time  of  the  Emperor !  "  cried  he,  wiiL 
»  midden  gleam  of  the  eye. 
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"Tes,  just  after  his  coronation  as  King  of  Italy." 

"Ah  I  those  were  the  heroic  days  of  Paris  —  every  day 
some  new  victory  !  The  real  chivalry  of  France  rallied  round 
the  Emperor,  —  the  youth  and  talent  and  bravery  of  the 
nation.  Now  you  see  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries  crowded  by 
priests,  and  an  old,  worn-out  nobility  brought  back  by  foreign 
bayonets." 

He  consoled  himself  by  observing  that  the  national  charac- 
ter had  improved  under  its  reverses.  Its  checks  and  humilia- 
tions had  made  the  nation  more  thoughtful. 

"Look  at  the  young  men  from  the  colleges,"  said  he; 
"how  serious  they  are  in  their  demeanor.  They  walk  to- 
gether in  the  public  promenades,  conversing  always  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  but  discussing  politics  philosophically  and  scien- 
tifically. In  &ct,  die  nation  is  becoming  as  grave  as  the 
English." 

He  thinks  too  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  change  in 
the  French  drama.  "  The  public,"  said  he,  "  feel  greatt' 
interest  in  scenes  that  come  home  to  common  life,  and  in  tbe 
fortunes  of  every-day  people,  than  in  the  distresses 
heroic  personages  of  classic  antiquity.  Hence  they  never 
come  to  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  excepting  to  see  a  few  great 
actors,  while  they  crowd  to  the  minor  theatres  to  witness  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  in  ordinary  life.  "  The  Revolution,"  added 
he,  "has  caused  such  vivid  and  affecting  scenes  to  pass  befert 
Iheir  eyes,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  charmed  by  fine  period 
md  declamation.  They  require  character,  incident,  pasaon, 
ife." 

He  seems  to  apprehend  another  revolution,  and  that  it  will 
>e  a  bloody  one.  "  The  nation,"  said  he,  "  that  is  to  say,  the 
_>ounger  part  of  it,  the  cMldren  of  the  Revolution,  have  si 
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id  of  the  priests  and  the  noUesse,  that  they  would  fly  upon 

e  wolves  upon  sheep." 

In  coining  away,  he  accompanied  us  to  the  door.     In  pass- 

I  through  the  ante-chamber,  I  pointed  to  children's  swords 

■  soldiers'  caps  lying  on  a  table.     "Ah!"  cried  he,   with 

"the   amusements  of  the   children   nowadays  are 

piilitary.     They  will  have  nothing  to  play  with  hut  swords, 

s,  drums,  and  trumpets." 

Ii  are  the  few  brief  notes  of   my    first   interview  with 

.    Some  time  ailerward  I  dined  in  company  with  him 

fBenuvillier's  Eestaurant.     He  was  in  fine  spirits,  gay  and 

it  by  turns,  and  always  perfectly  natural  and  unreserved. 

e  spoke  with  pleasure  of  his  residence  in  England.     He 

id  the  English.     They  were  a  noble  people ;  but  he  thought 

BFrench  more  amiable  and  agreeable  to  live  among.     "The 

pligent  and  cultivated  English,"  he  said,  "  are  disposed  to 

enerous  actions,  hut  the  common  people  are  not  so  liberal 

e  class  among  the  French  ;  they  have  bitter  national 

K  a  French  prisoner  escaped  in  England,   the 

Onon  people   would  be    against  him.     In    France  it  was 

Wlieu  the  fight  was  going  on  around  Paris,"  said 

"and  Austrian    and  other    prisoners   were    brought    in 

Pided,  and  conducted  along  the  Boulevards,  the  Parisian 

|6lace  showed  great  compassion  for  them,  and  gave  them 

tey,  bread,  and  wine." 

f  the  liberality  of  the  cultivated  class  of  English  he  gave 
inecdote.  Two  French  prisoners  had  escaped  from  con- 
(Hent,  and  made  their  way  to  a  sea-port,  intending  to  get 
I  boat  to  France.  All  their  money,  however,  was 
lusted,  and  they  had  not  wherewithal  to  hire  a  boat.  See- 
a  banker's  name  on  a  door,  they  went  in,  stated  their  case 
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Trankly,  and  asked  for  pecuniary  assistance,  promising  to  rep^~ 
it  faithfully.  The  banker  at  once  gave  them  one  hundred 
pounds.  They  offered  a  bill,  or  receipt,  but  be  declined  it. 
"  If  you  are  not  men  of  honor,"  said  he,  "  such  paper  would 
be  of  no  value ;  and  if  you  are  men  of  honor,  there  is  no 
need  of  it."  This  circumstance  was  related  to  Talma  by  o^s 
of  the  parties  thus  obliged. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  we  talked  of  the  tbes 
Talma  had  been  a  close  observer  of  the  Britisb  stage, 
was  alive  to  many  of  its  merits.  He  spoke  of  his  efforts  to 
introduce  into  French  acting  the  familiar  style  occasionally 
used  by  the  best  English  tragedians;  and  of  the  difhcultiea 
he  encountered  in  the  stately  declamation  and  constantly 
recurring  rhymes  of  French  tragedy.  Still  he  found,  he  said, 
every  familiar  touch  of  Nature  immediately  appreciated  and 
applauded  by  the  French  audience.  Of  Shakspeare  he  ex- 
pressed the  most  exalted  opinion,  and  said  he  should  like  to 
attempt  some  of  his  principal  characters  in  English,  could  he 
be  sure  of  being  able  to  render  the  text  without  a  foreign. 
accent.  He  had  represented  his  character  of  Hamlet,  trans- 
lated into  French,  in  the  Tht'Stre  Fran^ais  with  great  success  ; 
but  he  felt  how  much  more  powerful  it  would  be  if  given  as 
Shakspeare  had  written  it.  He  spoke  with  admiration  of  the 
individuality  of  Shakspeare's  characters  and  the  varied  jjlay 
of  his  language,  giving  such  a  scope  for  familiar  touches  of 
pathos  and  tenderness,  and  natural  outbreaks  of  emotion  and 
passion.  "  All  this,"  he  observed,  "  requires  quite  a  different 
style  of  acting  from  the  well-balanced  verse,  flowing  periods, 
and  recurring  rhymes  of  the  French  drama;  and  it  would, 
doubtless,  require  much  study  and  practice  to  catch  the  spirit 
.  J  and  after  all,"  added  he,  laughing,  '■  I  should  j 
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Each  stage   has   its  own  peculiarities  whicli  belong  to 
I  nation,  and   cannot   be   thorougbly  caught,  nor  perhaps 
ughly  appreciated  by  strangers." 


[To  the  foregoing  scanty  notes  were  appended  some  desul- 
|jf  observations  made  at  the  time,  and  suggested  by  my  con- 

s  with  Talma.  They  were  intended  to  form  the  basis- 
lome  speculations  on  the  French  literature  of  the  day,  which- 
I  never  carried  out.  They  are  now  given  very  much  in 
I  rough  style  in  which  they  were  jotted  down,  with  some 

i  and  abbreviations,  but  no  heightenings  nor  addi- 


The  success  of  a  translation  of  "  Hamlet "  in  the  Th^tltre 
Ffanpus  appears  to  me  an  era  in  the  French  drama.  It  is 
t"ie,  the  play  has  been  sadly  mutilated  and  stripped  of  some 
"f  its  most  characteristic  beauties  iu  the  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  llie  naked  stateliness  of  the  pseudo-classic  drama ;  but  it 
'Stains  enough  of  tJie  wild  magnificence  of  Shakspeare's  im- 
■'g'tiation  to  give  it  an  individual  character  on  the  French 
^t^ge-  Though  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  does  not  actually 
tftad  the  boards,  yet  it  is  supposed  to  hover  about  his  son, 
"iseea  by  other  eyes ;  and  the  admirable  acting  of  Talma 
'^iveys  to  the  audience  a  more  awful  and  mysterious  idea  of 
"m  portentous  visitation  than  could  be  produced  by  any  visi- 
"^'^  spectre.  1  have  seen  a  lady  carried  fainting  from  the 
""^^,  overcome  by  its  effect  on  her  im^nation.  In  this  traus- 
'*tioii  and  modification  of  the  original  play,  Hamlet's  mother 
"■sbs  herself  before  the  audience)  a  catastrophe  hitherto  un 
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kiion'ti  on   the  grand  theatre,  and  repugnant  to  the  Frenc 

idea  of  classic  rule. 

Tile  popularity  of  this  play  is  astonishing.  On  the  evenings 
of  its  representation  the  doors  of  the  theatre  are  besieged  at 
an  early  hour.  Long  before  the  curtain  rises,  the  house  is 
crowded  to  overflowiug;  and  throughout  the  performance  the 
audience  passes  from  intervals  of  breathless  attention  to  bursts 
of  ungovernable  applause. 

The  success  of  this  tragedy  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  what  is  denominated  the  romantic  school;  and  an- 
other has  been  furnished  by  the  overwhelming  reception  of 
"  Marie  Stuart,"  a  modification  of  the  German  tragedy  of  Schil- 
ler. The  critics  of  the  old  school  are  sadly  alarmed  at  tliese 
foreign  innovations,  and  tremble  for  the  ancient  decorum  and 
pompous  proprieties  of  their  stage.  It  is  true,  both  "  Hamlet' 
and  "Marie  Stuart"  have  been  put  in  the  strait  waistcoat  of 
Aristotle  ;  yet  they  are  terribly  afraid  they  will  do  mischief  and 
set  others  madding.  They  exclaim  against  the  apostacy  of 
their  countrymen  in  bowing  to  foreign  idols,  and  against  the 
degeneracy  of  their  taste,  after  being  accustomed  from  in&n^ 
to  the  touching  beauties  and  harmonious  numbers  of  "  Athalift 
"  Polyeucte,"  and  "  M^rope,"  in  relishing  these  English  and 
German  monstrosities,  and  that  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lation. All  in  vain  1  the  nightly  receipts  at  the  doors  out 
■weigh,  with  managers,  all  the  invectives  of  the  critics,  and 
"  Hamlet "  and  "  Marie  Stuart "  maintain  triumphant  possession 
of  the  boards. 

Talma  a-ssures  me  that  it  begins  to  he  quite  the  fashion  in 
France  to  admire  Shakspeare ;  and  those  who  cannot  read 
him  in  English  enjoy  him  diluted  in  French  translations. 

It  may  at  first  create  a  smile  of  incredulity  that  foreig 
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luld  pretend  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  an  author 
(tecnndite  at  times  as  to  require  caiunientaries  and  explana- 
0  his  own  countrymen  ;  yet  it  is  precisely  writers 
>  fall  of  thought,  of  character,  and  passion, 
e  most  likely  to  be  relished,  even  wlien  but  partially  nn- 
id.     Authors  whose  popularity  arises  from  beauty  of  dic- 
p  and  harmony  of  numbers  are  ruined  by  translation ;  a 
1  turn  of  expression,  a  happy  combination  of  words 
phrases,  and  all  the  graces  of  perfect  euphony,  are  limited 
Bttie  langu^e  in  which  Ihey  are  written.     Style  cannot  be 
MJaled.     The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  furnish  a  par- 
iuel,  and  render  grace  for  grace.    Who  can  form  an  idea  of 
llie  esquisite  beauties  of  Racine,  when  translated  into  a  for- 
eign tongue  ?    But  Shakspeare  triumphs  over  translation.    His 
scenes  are  so  exuberant  in  original  and  striking  thoughts  and 
masterly  strokes  of  nature,  that  he  can  afford  to  be  stripped  of 
•D  the  magic  of  his  style.     His  volumes  are  like  the  magician's 
"Aladdin,"  so  full  of  jewels  and  precious  things,  that 
|*ho  does  but  penetrate  for  a  moment  may  bring  away 
Bgh  to  enrich  himself. 
3  relbh  for  Sliakspeare,  however,  which,  according  to 
y  increasing  in  France,  is,  I  apprehend,  but  one 
cation  of  a  general  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
Bnal  taste.     The  French  character,  as  Talma  well  observes, 
naterially  changed  during  the  last  thirty  years.     The  pres- 
I  generation,  (the  "  children  of  the  Eevolution,"  as  Talma 
5  them,)  who  are  just  growing  into  the  full  exercise  of 
jtt,  are  a  different  people  from  the  French  of  the  old  regime. 
i  grown  up  in  rougher  times,  and  among  more  ad- 
pirous  and  romantic  habitudes.     They  are  less  delicate  in 
h  but  stronger  in  their  feelings,  and  require  more  stimu- 
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latiiig  aliment.  The  Frenchman  of  tlie  camp  who  has  hn- 
ouacked  on  the  Danube  and  the  Volga ;  who  has  brought  back 
into  peacefiil  life  the  habits  of  the  soldier ;  who  wears  fierce 
moustaches,  swaggers  in  his  gait,  and  smokes  tobacco,  is,  of 
course,  a  different  being  in  his  literary  tastes  from  the  French- 
man of  former  times,  who  was  refilled  but  linical  in  dress  and 
manners,  wore  powder,  and  delighted  in  perfumes  and  polished 
versification. 

The  whole  nation,  in  fact,  has  been  accustomed  for  years  to 
the  glitter  of  arms  and  the  parade  of  soldiery  ;  to  tales  of  bat- 
tles, sieges,  and  victories.  The  feverish  drama  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  have  passed  before 
their  eyes  like  a  tale  of  Arabian  eui:hantment.  Though  these 
realities  have  passed  away,  the  remembrances  of  tliem  remain, 
with  a  craving  for  the  strong  emotions  which  they  excited. 

This  may  account  in  some  measure  for  that  taste  for  tilt 
romantic  which  is  growing  upon  the  French  nation,  a  taste 
vehemently  but  vainly  reprobated  by  their  critics.  You  see 
evidence  of  it  in  everything;  in  their  paintings,  in  the  engrav- 
ings which  fill  their  print-shops ;  in  their  songs,  their  spec- 
tacles, and  their  works  of  fiction.  For  several  years  it  has 
been  making  its  advances  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
critics ;  its  advances  being  apparently  confined  to  the  lower 
regions  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  circulating  libraries 
have  been  filled  with  translations  of  English  and  German  ro- 
mances, and  tales  of  ghosts  and  robbers,  and  the  theatres  of 
the  Boulevards  occupied  by  representations  of  melo-dranws. 
Still  the  liigber  regions  of  literature  remained  unaffected,  and 
the  national  theatre  retained  its  classic  stateliness  and  severity 
The  critics  consoled  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  romances 
were  only  read  by  women  and  children,  and  the  melo-draniH 
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ired  by  the  ignorant  ; 
Q  up  to  be  men  and 
pniliona  in  early  life  i. 
Bug  literature  of  tbe 
i  romantic  aliment 
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nd  vulgar.  But  the  children  have 
vomen ;  and  the  tinge  given  to  their 
now  to  have  an  effect  on  the  forth- 
■oiintry.  As  yet,  they  depend  for 
upon  the  literature  of  other  nations, 


hially  the  English  and  Germans ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
I  vhat  promptness   the    Scottish   navels,   notwithstanding 
|f  dialects,  are  translated  into  French,  and  how  universally 
■  eagerly  they  are  sought  after, 
h  poetry  Lord  Byron  is  the  vogue ;  his  verses  are  trans- 

0  a  kind  of  stilted  prose,  and  devoured  with  ecstacy, 
fi  sombre  !     His  likeness  is  in  eveiy  print-shop.     The 

Saans  envelop  him  with  melancholy  and  mystery,  and  be- 

1  to  be  the  hero  of  his  own  poems,  or  something  of 
jyre  order,     A  French  poem  has  lately  appeared  in 

of  him,*  the  author  of  which  has  caught,  in  a  great 
bis    glowing  style  and  deep  and  troubled  emotions. 
Jt  success  of  this  production  insures  an  inundation  of 
ime  kind  of  poetry  from  inferior  hands.     In  a  Httle  while 
II  see  the  petty  poets  of  France,  like  those  of  England, 
tang  to  be  moody  and  melancholy,  each  wrapping  himself 
e  mantle  of  mystery  and  misanthropy,  vaguely  accusing 
If  of  heinous  crimes,  and  affecting  to  despise  the  world. 
It  this  taste  for  the  romantic  will  have  its  way,  and  give 
bided  tone  to  French  literature,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
The  human   mind  delights  in  variety,  and  abhoi^ 
itony  even  in  excellence.    Nations,  like  individuals,  grow 
1  artificial  refinements,  and  their  pampered  palates 
■Jiiire  a  change  of  diet,  even  though  it  be  for  the  worse.    I 
"Ould  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  the  French  breaking 

■  ITiii  JfiaseDNicnei, 
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away  from  rigid  rule ;  from  polished  verse,  easy  narrative,  the 
classic  drama,  and  all  the  ancient  delights  of  elegant  literature^ 
and  rioting  in  direful  romances,  melo-dramatic  plays,  turgid 
prose,  and  glowing  rough-written  poetry. 

Pabu,  1821 


MAKGARET    MILLEE   DAVIDSON. 


[A  biographical  sketch  of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  who  died  on  the  87th  of 
August,  1825,  just  a  month  before  her  seventeenth  birthday,  was  written  by 
Mr.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  her  poetic  remains,  pub- 
lished in  1829,  under  the  title  of**  Amir  Khan  and  other  Poems.**  *  In  a  notice 
of  this  volume  in  the  "  London  Quarterly  Review,"  Southey  remarks:  "  In  our 
own  language,  except  in  the  cases  of  Chatterton  and  Kirk  White,  we  can  call  to 
mind  no  instance  of  so  early,  so  ardent,  and  so  &tal  a  pursuit  of  intellectoal 
advancement." 

The  biography  of  Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  her  no  less  remarkable  sister, 
who  died  in  1838,  four  months  before  she  had  attained  her  sixteenth  year,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Irving  in  1840,  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  her  literaiy  remains 
in  1841.  The  cop3nright  was  transJbrred  to  her  mother,  at  whose  request  the 
Memoir  was  written,  Mr.  Irving  reserving  merely  the  right  to  publish  it  at  any 
time  in  connection  with  his  other  vrritings.  It  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  is 
now  for  the  first  time  included  with  his  works. 

In  allusion  to  this  touching  narrative,  the  author  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters: 
"  In  the  Spring  I  shall  publish  a  biography  of  Miss  Margaret  Davidson,  with  her 
posthumous  writings.  She  was  a  sister  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  whose  biogn^y 
you  may  have  read, — a  lovely  American  girl,  of  surprising  precoci^  of  poetical 
talent.  The  one  whose  biography  I  have  just  written  died  a  year  or  two  since. 
It  is  made  up  in  a  great  degree  from  memorandums  furnished  by  her  mothflE, 
who  is  almost  of  as  poetical  a  temperament  as  her  children.  The  most  afiecting 
passages  of  the  biography  are  quoted  literally  from  her  manuscript."  — £d.] 

*  A  more  copious  Memoir  was  afterwards  written  by  Miss  Sedgwick  for  S^parks'^s  Ameri- 
tan  Biography. 
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The  reading  world  has  long  set  a  cherishing  value  on  the 

name  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  a  lovely  AmericaD  girl,  who,  after 

giYing  early  promise  of  rare  poetic  excellence,  was  snatched 

ttom  existence  iu  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age.     An  in- 

teresling  biography  of  her  hy  President  Morse  of  the  American 

Society  of  Arts,  was  published  shortly  after  her  death ;  another 

tK  since  appeared  from  the  classic  pen  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  and 

^  name  has  derived  additional  celebrity  in  Great  Britain 

a  able  article  by  Robert  Soutliey,  inserted  soine  years 

n  the  "  London  Quarterly  Review." 

intimate   acquaintance  in  early  life   with  some  of  the 

Wives  of  Miss  Davidson  had  caused  me,  while  in  Europe, 

to  read  with  great  interest  everything  concerning  her  ;  when, 

flierefore,  in  1833,  about  a  year  after  my  return  to  the  United 

■States,  I  waa  told,  while  in  New  York,  that  Mrs.  Davidson,  the 

iiijtber  of  the  deceased,  was  in  the  city  and  desirous  of  con- 

""Iting  me  about  a  new  edition  of  her  daughter's  works,  1  lost 

"^  time  in  waiting  upon  her.     Her  appearance  corresponded 

^^^^  the  iuteres&g  idea  given  of  her  in  her  daughter's  bi- 

"S^|ihy  i  she  was  feeble  and  emaciated,  and  supported  by  pil- 

'^ws  in  an  easy-choir,  but  there  were  the  lingerings  of  grace  and 

"^auty  in  her  form  and  features,  and  her  eyes  stili  beamed  with 

'''t^lligence  and  sensibility. 

^ile  conversing  with  her  on  the  subject  of  her  daughter's 
'^"'fks    I  observed  a  young  girl,  apparently   not  more   than 
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eleven  years  of  age,  moving  quietly  about  her ; 
arranging  a  pillow,  and  at  tbe  same  time  listening  earnestly  to 
our  conversation.  There  was  an  intellectual  beau^  about  this 
child  tliat  struck  me ;  and  that  was  heightened  by  a.  blushing 
diSideiice  when  Mrs.  Davidson  presented  her  to  me  as  her 
daughter  Margaret.  Shortly  aderwards,  on  her  leaving  the 
room,  her  mother,  seeing  that  she  had  attracted  my  attention, 
Gpoke  of  her  as  having  evinced  the  same  early  poetical  talent 
that  had  distinguished  her  sister,  and  as  evidence,  showed  me 
several  copies  of  verses  remarkable  for  such  a  child.  Od 
further  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  very  nearly  the  same 
moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  was  prone  to  the  same 
feverish  excitement  of  the  ntind,  and  kindling  of  the  imagin- 
ation that  had  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  fragile  frame  of  her 
sister  Lucretia.  I  cautioned  her  mother,  therefoi'e,  against 
fostering  bcr  poetic  vein,  and  advised  such  studies  and  pursuits 
as  would  tend  to  strengthen  her  judgment,  calm  and  regulate 
the  sensibilities,  and  enlarge  that  common  sense  which  is  the 
only  safe  foundation  for  all  intellectual  superstructure. 

I  found  Mrs.  Davidson  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  such 
a  course  of  treatment,  and  disposed  to  pursue  it,  but  saw  at  the 
same  time  that  she  would  have  difficulty  to  cany  it  Into  effect ; 
having  to  contend  with  the  additional  excitement  produced  ia 
the  mind  of  this  sensitive  httle  being  by  the  example  of  her 
sister,  and  the  intense  enthusiasm  she  evinced  concerning  her. 

Three  years  elapsed  befoi-e  I  again  saw  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  She  was  then  residing  with  her  mother  at  a  rural 
retreat  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  The  interval  Hiat 
had  elapsed  had  rapidly  developed  the  powers  of  her  mind, 
and  heightened  the  loveliness  of  her  person,  but  my  appre- 
hensions bad  been  verified.    The  soul  was  weanng  out  the 
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Preparations  were  making  to  tulte  her  on  a  tour  for  tlie 
I'lKDeRt  of  her  healtli,  and  her  mother  appeared  to  flatter  her- 
F  self  that  it  might  prove  efficacious ;  fcut  when    I  noticed  tlie 
ftsgile  delicacy  of  her  form,  the  hectic   bloom  of  her  cheek, 
Md  [lie  almost  unearthly  lustre  of  her  eye,  I  felt  convinced 
that  she  was  not  long  for  this  world  ;  in  tmtb,  she  already  ap- 
sre  spiritual  than  mortal.     We  parted,  and  I  never 
1  her  more.     Within  three  years  ailerwards  a  number  of 
■ts  were  placed  In  my  hands,  as  all  that  was  left  of 
her.    They  were  accompanied  by  copious  memoranda  concem- 
bg  her.  furnished  by  her  mother  at  my  request     From  these  I 
bare  digested  and  arranged  tlie  following  particidars,  adopting 
ID  many  places   the  original    manuscript,   vrithout  alteration. 
In  fact,  the  narrative  will  he  found  almost  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  mother  as  of  the  child;  they  were  sin- 
gularly  identified   in   taste,  feelings,  and   pursuits ;    tenderly 
entwined  together  by  maternal  and  filial  aflfection ;  they  re- 
flected an  inexpressibly  touching  grace  and  interest  upon  each 
iher  by  this  holy  relationship,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  would  be 
iii.irring  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  and  aflecting  groups  in  the 
history  of  modem  literature,  to  sunder  them. 

Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Oliver  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Davidson,  was  bom  at  the  family 
-c-sjdeiice  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  village  of  Plattsbui^h, 
11  the  2Cth  of  March,  1S23.  She  evinced  fn^ility  of  con- 
-tliution  from  her  very  birth.  Her  sister  Lucre tia,  whose  brief 
,  ..ictical  career  has  been  so  celebrated  in  literary  history,  was 
:it-r  early  and  fond  attendant,  and  some  of  her  most  popular 
lays  were  composed  with  the  infant  sporting  in  her  amis.  She 
used  to  gaze  upon  lier  little  sister  with  intense  delight,  and,  re- 
marking the  uncomtnon  brightness  and  beauty  of  her  eyes, 
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would  exclaim,  "  She  must,  she  will  be  a  poet ! "  The  excla- 
mation was  natural  enough  in  an  enthusiastic  girl  who  regarded 
everything  through  the  medium  of  her  ruling  passion ;  but  it 
was  treasured  up  by  her  mother,  and  considered  almost  pro- 
phetic. Lucretia  did  not  live  to  see  her  prediction  verified. 
Her  brief  sojourn  upon  earth  was  over  before  Margaret  was 
quite  two  years  and  a  half  old ;  yet,  to  use  her  mother's  fond 
expressions,  "  On  ascending  to  the  skies,  it  seemed  as  if  her 
poetic  mantle  fell,  like  a  robe  of  light,  on  her  infant  sister." 

Margaret,  from  the  first  dawnings  of  intellect,  gave  evidence 
of  being  no  common  child  ;  her  ideas  and  expressions  were  not 
like  those  of  other  children,  and  often  startled  by  their  pre- 
cocity. Her  sister's  death  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 
her,  and,  though  so  extremely  young,  she  already  understood 
and  appreciated  Lucretia's  character.  An  evidence  of  this, 
and  of  the  singular  precocity  of  thought  and  expression  just 
noticed,  occurred  but  a  few  months  afterwards.  As  Mrs. 
Davidson  was  seated,  at  twilight,  conversing  with  a  female 
friend,  Margaret  entered  the  room  with  a  light  elastic  step,  fiw 
which  she  was  remarked. 

"  That  child  never  walks,"  said  the  lady ;  then  turning  to 
her,  "  Margaret,  where  are  you  flying  now  ?  *'  said  she. 

"  To  heaven  ! "  replied  she,  pointing  up  with  her  finger,  "to 
meet  my  sister  Lucretia,  when  I  get  my  new  wings." 

"  Your  new  wings !     When  will  you  get  them  ?  " 

"  Oh  soon,  very  soon  ;  and  then  I  shall  fly  ! " 

"  She  loved,"  says  her  mother,  "  to  sit  hour  after  hour  on » 
cushion  at  my  feet,  her  little  arms  resting  upon  my  lap,  and  beri 
full  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  listening  to  anecdotes  of  her 
sister's  life  and  details  of  the  events  which  preceded  her  death.  | 
often  exclaiming,  while  her  face  beamed  with  mingled  en»j 
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,  'Oh  mamma,  I  will  try  to  fill  her  place!  Oh  teach  ir.e 
iklike  her!'" 
^Bch  of  Mrs.  Davidson's  time  was  now  devoted  to  her  dally 
traction ;  noticing,  however,  her  lively  sensibility,  the  rapid 
mlopment  of  her  mind,  and  her  eagerness  for  knowledge. 
■  lessons  were  entirely  oral,  for  she  feared  for  the  present  to 
11  her  to  read,  lest,  by  too  early  and  severe  application,  she 
!d  injure  her  delicate  frame.  She  had  nearly  attained  her 
i  year  before  she  was  taught  to  spell.  Ill  health  then 
;d  Mrs.  Davidson,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  to  entrust  her 
Knlion  to  a.  lady  in  Canada,  a  valued  friend,  who  had  other 
Toimg  girls  under  her  care.  When  she  returned  home  she 
Wuld  read  fluently,  and  had  commenced  letters  in  writing.  It 
»aa  now  decided  that  she  should  not  he  placed  in  any  public 
seminary,  but  that  her  education  should  he  conducted  by  tier 
mother.  The  task  was  rendered  delightful  by  the  docility  of 
ilia  pupil ;  by  her  affectionate  feelings,  and  quick  kindling  sen- 
dbilities.  This  maternal  instruction,  while  it  kept  her  apart 
from  [he  world,  and  fostered  a  singular  purity  and  innocence 
(if  thought,  contributed  greatly  to  enhance  her  imaginative 
puffers,  for  the  mother  pailook  lai^ely  of  the  poetical  lempei- 
:\meat  of  the  child  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  poetical  spirit  minister 
iug  to  another. 

Among  the  earliest  indications  of  the  poetical  character  in 
this  chUd  were  her  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery. 
Her  home  was  in  a  picturesque  neighborhood,  calculated  to 
uwaken  and  foster  such  perceptions.  The  following  descrip- 
lii.n  of  it  is  taken  from  one  of  her  own  writings:  "There 
ruod  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac  a  small  neat  cottage,  which 
L'ped  forth  froni  the  surrotiuding  foliage,  the  image  of  rural 
,,ijiet    and   contentmeat.     An  old-fashioned  piazza   extemled 
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along  the  front,  shaded  with  vines  and  honeysuckles ;  the  turi 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  of  the  richest  and  brightest 
emerald;  and  the  wild  rose  and  sweet  briar,  which  twined 
over  the  neat  enclosure,  seemed  to  bloom  with  more  delicate 
freshness  and  perfume  within  the  bounds  of  this  earthly  para 
disc.  The  scenery  around  was  wildly  yet  beautifully  romantic ; 
the  clear  blue  river,  glancing  and  sparkling  at  its  feet,  seemed 
only  as  a  preparation  for  another  and  more  magnificent  view, 
when  the  strean),  gliding  on  to  the  west,  was  buried  in  the 
broad  white  bosom  of  Champlain,  which  stretched  back,  wave 
after  wave  in  the  distance,  until  lost  in  faint  blue  mists  that 
veiled  the  sides  of  its  guardian  mountains,  seeming  more  lovely 
from  their  indistinctness." 

Such  were  the  natural  scenes  which  presented  themselves  to 
her  dawning  perceptions,  and  she  is  said  to  have  evinced,  from 
her  earliest  childhood,  a  remarkable  sensibility  to  their  channSi 
A  beautiful  tree,  or  shrub,  or  flower,  would  fill  her  with  delight; 
she  would  note  with  surprising  discrimination  the  various  ef- 
fects of  the  weather  upon  the  surrounding  landscape ;  the 
mountains  wrapt  in  clouds ;  the  torrents  roaring  down  their 
sides  in  times  of  tempest ;  the  "  bright  warm  sunshine,"  the 
"  cooling  shower,"  the  "  pale  cold  moon,"  for  such  was  already 
her  poetical  phraseology.  A  bright  starlight  night,  also,  would 
seem  to  awaken  a  mysterious  rapture  in  her  infant  bosom,  and 
one  of  her  early  expressions  in  speaking  of  the  stars  was,  that 
they  "  shone  like  the  eyes  of  angels." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  maternal  instructioB 
was  in  guiding  these  kindling  perceptions  from  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  observes  her  mother,  "  at  what  age  her  re- 
ligious impressions  were  imbibed.     They  seemed  to  be  inte^ 
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1  with  her  existence.  From  the  very  first  exercise  of 
1  she  evinced  strong  dcvoliona]  feelings,  and,  although 
b  loved  play,  she  would  at  any  time  prefer  seudng  herself 
e  me,  and,  with  every  faculty  absorbed  in  the  subject, 
^  while  I  attempted  to  recount  the  wonders  of  Providence, 
I  point  out  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God,  as  matii- 
id  m  the  works  of  creation.  Her  young  heart  would  swell 
^  rapture,  and  the  tear  would  tremble  in  her  eye,  when  I 
lined  to  her,  that  He  who  clothed  the  trees  with  verdure, 
E  gave  the  rose  its  bloom,  hud  also  created  her  with  capa- 
S  to  enjoy  their  beauties :  that  the  same  power  which 
(d  the  mountains  with  sublimity,  made  her  happiness  his 
<Mj  tare.  Thus  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  affection  towards 
llu:  Creator  entered  into  all  her  emotions  of  delight  at  the 
lonilers  and  beauties  of  creation." 

There  is  nothing  more   truly  poetical   than  religion  when 

pTOjwrly  inculcated,  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  early  piety, 

thus  amiably  instilled,  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  her  through- 

Mitlife;  elevating  and  ennobling  her  genius  ;  lifting  her  above 

everything  gross  and  sordid ;  attuning  her  thoughts  to  pure  and 

lofty  themes ;    heightening  rather  than  impairing  her  enjoy- 

ttentK.  and  at  all  times  giving  an  ethereal  lightness  to  her 

spirit.     To  use  her  mother's  words,  "  she  was  like  a  bird  on  the 

iiig,  her  ^ry  form  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  earth  as  she 

issed."      She   was  at  times  in  a  kind   of  ecstasy  from  the 

L  ileuient  of  her  imagination  and  the  exuberance  of  her  pleas- 

.:  il)le   sensations.      In  sucJi  moods  every  object  of  natural 

■    iiity   inspired  a  degree  of  rapture  always   mingled  witii  a 

■  !ing  of  gratitude  to  the  Being  "who  had  made  so  many 

■  .iiitiful  things  for  her."     In  such  moods,  too,  her  little  heart 
■  Liiild    overflow   with  love   to   all   around;  indeed,   adds  her 
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mother,  to  love  and  be  beloved  was  necessary  to  her  existence. 
Private  prayer  became  a  habit  with  her  at  a  very  early  age ; 
it  was  almost  a  spontaneous  expression  of  her  feelings,  the 
breathings  of  an  affectionate  and  delighted  heart. 

"  By  the  time  she  was  six  years  old,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson, 
"  her  language  assumed  an  elevated  tone,  and  her  mind  seemed 
filled  with  poetic  imagery,  blended  with  veins  of  religious 
tliought.  At  this  period  I  was  chiefly  confined  to  my  room  by 
debility.  She  was  my  companion  and  friend,  and,  as  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  her  instiniction,  she  advanced 
rapidly  in  her  studies.  She  read  not  only  well,  but  elegantly 
Her  love  of  reading  amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  sad  her  in- 
telligence surpassed  belief.  Strangers  viewed  with  astonishment 
a  child  little  more  than  six  years  old,  reading  with  enthusiastic 
delight  *  Thompson's  Seasons,'  the  *  Pleasures  of  HopCi* 
'  Cowper's  Task,'  the  writings  of  Milton,  Byron,  and  Scott, 
and  marking,  with  taste  and  discrimination,  the  passages  which 
struck  her.  The  sacred  writings  were  her  daily  studies ;  with 
her  little  Bible  on  her  lap,  she  usually  seated  herself  near  me, 
and  there  read  a  chapter  from  the  holy  volume.  This  was  a 
duty  which  she  was  taught  not  to  perform  lightly,  and  we  have 
frequently  spent  two  hours  in  reading  and  remarking  upon  tie 
contents  of  a  chapter." 

A  tendency  to  "lisp  in  numbers,"  was  observed  in  htf 
about  this  time.  She  frequently  made  little  impromptus  hi 
rhyme,  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  that  there  was  any 
thing  peculiar  in  the  habit.  On  one  Occasion,  while  standbg 
by  a  window  at  which  her  mother  was  seated,  and  looking  out 
upon  a  lovely  landscape,  she  exclaimed,  — 

"  See  those  lofty,  those  grand  trees; 
Their  high  tops  waving  in  the  breeze; 
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They  cast  their  shadows  on  the  ground, 
And  spread  their  fragrance  all  around.** 

Her  mother,  who  had  several  times  been  struck  by  little 
rhyming  ejaculations  of  the  kind,  now  handed  her  writing  im- 
plements, and  requested  her  to  write  down  what  she  had  just 
uttered.  She  appeared  surprised  at  the  request,  but  complied ; 
writing  it  down  as  if  it  had  been  prose,  without  arranging  it 
ma  stanza,  or  commencing  the  lines  with  capitals  ;  not  seem- 
ing aware  that  she  had  rhymed.  The  notice  attracted  to  this 
impromptu,  however,  had  its  effect,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evfl.  From  that  time  she  wrote  some  scraps  of  poetry,  or 
rather  rhyme,  every  day,  which  would  be  treasured  up  with 
deKgbt  by  her  mother,  who  watched  with  trembling,  yet 
almost  fascinated  anxiety,  these  premature  blossomings  of 
poetic  fancy. 

On  another  occasion,  towards  sunset,  as  Mrs.  Davidson  was 
seated  by  the  window  of  her  bed-room,  little  Margaret  ran 
10,  greatly  excited,  exclaiming  that  there  was  an  awful  thunder- 
gust  rising,  and  that  the  clouds  were  black  as  midnight. 

"I  gently  drew  her  to  my  bosom,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson, 
"and  after  I  had  soothed  her  agitation,  she  seated  herself  at 
^y  feet,  laid  her  head  in  my  lap,  and  gazed  at  the  rising 
storm.  As  the  thunder  rolled,  she  clung  closer  to  my  knees, 
and  when  the  tempest  burst  in  all  its  fury,  I  felt  her  tremble. 
1  passed  my  arms  round  her,  but  soon  found  it  was  not  fear 
that  agitated  her.  Her  eyes  kindled  as  she  watched  the  war- 
•^^g  elements,  until,  extending  her  hand,  she  exclaimed,  — 

*  The  lightning  plays  along  the  sky, 
The  thunder  rolls  and  bursts  from  high  I 
Jehovah's  voice  amid  the  storm 
1  heard  —  methinks  I  see  his  fonu, 
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As  riding  on  the  clouds  of  even, 

He  spreads  his  gloiy  o*er  the  heaven.*  ** 

This,  likewise,  her  mother  made  her  write  down  at  the  in- 
stant; thus  giving  additional  impulse  to  this  growing  inclina- 
tion. 

I  shall  select  one  more  instance  of  this  early  facility  at 
numbers,  especially  as  it  involves  a  case  of  conscience,  credit- 
able to  her  early  powers  of  self-examination.  She  had  been 
reproved  by  her  mother  for  some  trifling  act  of  disobedience, 
but  aggravated  her  fault  by  attempting  to  justify  it ;  she  was, 
therefore,  banished  to  her  bed-room  until  she  should  become 
sensible  of  her  error.  Two  hours  elapsed  without  her  evinc- 
ing any  disposition  to  yield ;  on  the  contrary,  she  persisted  in 
vindicating  her  conduct,  and  accused  her  mother  of  injustice. 

Mrs.  Davidson  mildly  reasoned  with  her ;  entreated  her  to 
examine  the  spirit  by  which  she  was  actuated ;  placed  before 
her  the  example  of  our  Saviour  in  submitting  to  the  will  of 
his  parents ;  and,  exhorting  her  to  pray  to  God  to  assist  her, 
and  to  give  her  meekness  and  humility,  left  her  again  to  her 
reflections. 

"  An  hour  or  two  afterwards,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  she 
desired  I  would  admit  her.  I  sent  word  that,  when  she  was 
in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  her.  The 
little  creature  came  in,  bathed  in  tears,  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  sobbing  violently,  put  into  my  hands  the  fol- 
lowing verses : — 

Forgiven  by  my  Saviour  dear, 

For  all  the  wrongs  I've  jone, 
What  other  wish  could  I  have  here? 

Alas  there  yet  is  one. 

I  know  my  God  has  pardoned  me, 
I  know  he  loves  me  still ; 
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Wfih  forgivan  I  m«y  bo. 
By  her  I'vb  naed  bo  ill, 

Good  resolutions  I  haye  made, 

And  thought  I  lorcd  my  Lord ; 
But  ah !  I  trusted  ill  myself, 


But  give  TQB  stTBogEh,  uh  Lord!    to  tru§t 

Forhelpaluneinthee; 
Thou  knowcst  my  inmoat  loeliDgs  host, 

Oh  feaoli  me  to  obey.' " 

S  have  spoken  of  the  buoyancy  of  Margaret's  feelings, 

pthe  vivid  pleasure  siie  received  from  external  objects  ;  she 

ired,  however,  but  little  into  the  amusements  of  the  few 

ircn  vritli  whom  she  associated,  nor  did  she  take  much 

I  their  society ;    she   was  conscious   of  a  difference 

'een  them  and  herself,    but  scarce  knew  in  what  it  con- 

Their  sports  seemed  to  divert  for  a  while,  but  soon 

pried  her,  and  she  would  Hy  to  a  book,  or  seek  the  conver- 

n  of  peraons  of  maturer   age    and  mind.     Her   highest 

a  were  iiitellectiial.     She  seemed  to  live  in  a  world  of 

n  creation,  siirroimded  by  the  images  of  her  own  fancy. 

I  Own  childish  amtiaenients  had  originality  and  freslmcss, 

■  called  into   action   the  mental  powers,  so  as  to   render 

J  interesting  to  persons  of  all  ages.     If  at  play  with  her 

™'e  dog  or  kitten,  she  woidd  carry  on  imaginary  dialogues 

'^een   them ;  always  ingenious,  and  sometimes   even  bril- 

'""t.     If  her  doll  happened  to  be  the  plaything  of  the  tno- 

'"Cut,  it  was  invested  with  a  character  exhibiting  knowledge 

'listory,  and  all  the  powers  of  memory  which  a  child  can 

Supposed  to  exercise.     Whether  it  was  Mary  Queen  of 

'"^■^ts,  or  her  rivaJ,  Elimbeth,  or  the  simple  cottage  maiden, 

^^*     character  was   maintained  with  propiiety.      In   telling 
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Btories  (an  amusement  all  children  are  fond  of,)  hers  were 
always  original,  and  of  a  kind  calculated  to  elevate  the  minds 
of  the  children  present,  giving  theni  exalted  views  of  truth, 
honor,  and  iDtegrity ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  selfish  feelings 
to  the  happiness  of  others  was  illustrated  in  the  heroine  of 
her  story. 

This  talent  for  extemporaneoiis  story-telling  increased  with 
esereiat,  until  she  would  carry  on  a  narrative  for  hours  to- 
gether :  and  in  nothing  was  the  precocity  of  her  inventive 
powers  more  apparent  than  in  the  discrimination  and  individu- 
ality of  her  fictitious  characters,  the  consistency  with  which 
they  were  sustained,  the  graphic  force  of  her  descriplM 
the  elevation  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  1 
imagery. 

This  early  gift  caused  her  to  be  sought  by  some  of  B 
neighbors,  who  would  lead  her  unconsciously  Into  an  exertion 
of  her  powers.  Nothing  was  done  by  her  from  vanity  or  a 
disposition  to  "  show  off,"  but  she  would  become  excited  by 
their  attention  and  the  pleasure  they  seemed  to  derive  from 
her  narrations.  When  thus  excited,  a  whole  evening  would 
be  occupied  by  one  of  her  stories ;  and  when  the  servant 
came  to  take  her  home,  she  would  observe,  in  the  phraseol»^y 
of  the  magazines,  "  the  story  to  be  continued  in  our  next." 

Between  the  age  of  six  and  seven  she  entered  upon  a 
course  of  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  rhetoric, 
still  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  her  mother ; 
but  such  was  her  ardor  and  application,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  her  in  check,  lest  a  too  intense  pursuit  of  knowledge 
should  impair  her  delicate  constitution.  She  was  not  required 
to  commit  her  lessons  to  memory,  but  to  give  the  substince 
of  them  in  her  own  language,  and  to  explain  their  purport^    < 
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Uius  she  learnt  nothing  by  rote,  but  everything  understand- 
ingly,  and  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
English  education.  The  morning  lessons  completed,  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  devoted  to  recreation ;  occasionally  sporting 
and  gathering  wild  flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac; 
though  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  constitution  prevented 
her  taking  as  much  exercise  as  her  mother  could  have 
wished. 

In  1830  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  strongly 
interested  and  affected  by  the  perusal  of  the  biography  and 
writings  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  visited  Plattsburgh,  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  from  Quebec  to  New  York,  to  see  the 
place  where  she  was  bom  and  had  been  buried.  While  there, 
he  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  his  appear- 
ance and  deportment  were  such  as  at  once  to  inspire  re- 
spect and  confidence.  He  had  much  to  ask  about  the  object 
of  his  literary  pilgrimage,  but  his  inquiries  were  managed 
with  the  most  considerate  delicacy.  While  he  was  thus  con- 
versing with  Mrs.  Davidson,  the  little  Margaret,  then  about 
seven  years  of  age,  came  tripping  into  the  room,  with  a  book 
in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other.  He  was  charmed 
with  her  bright,  intellectual  countenance,  but  still  more  with 
finding  that  the  volume  in  her  hand  was  a  copy  of  "  Thomson's 
Seasons,"  in  which  she  had  been  marking  with  a  pencil  the 
passages  which  most  pleased  her.  He  drew  her  to  him ;  his 
firank,  winning  manner  soon  banished  her  timidity;  he  en- 
gaged her  in  conversation,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  a 
counterpart  of  Lucretia  Davidson  before  him.  His  visit  was 
necessarily  brief;  but  his  manners,  appearance,  and  conver- 
sation, and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary  interest  with  which 
he  had  regarded  her,  sank  deep  in  the  affectionate  heart  of 
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the  child,  and  inspired  a  friendship  that  remdned  one  of 

strongest  attachments  through  the  residue  of  her  transient 
istence. 

The  delicate  state  of  her  health  this  summer  rendered  it 
visahle  to  take  her  to  the  Saratoga  Spriogs,  the  waters  of  which 
appeared  to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  After  remaining  here 
some  lime,  she  accompanied  her  parents  to  New  York.  It  was 
her  first  visit  to  the  ci^,  and  of  course  fruitful  of  wonder  and 
excitement ;  a  new  world  seemed  to  open  before  her ;  new 
scenes,  new  friends,  new  occupations,  new  sources  of  instruc- 
tion and  enjoyment ;  her  young  heart  was  overflowing,  and 
her  head  giddy  with  delight  To  complete  her  happiness, 
again  met  with  her  English  friend,  whoni  she  greeted  with 
much  eagerness  and  joy  as  if  he  had  been  a  companion 
her  own  age.  He  manifested  the  same  interest  in  her  that 
had  shown  at  Plattsburgh,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  accom- 
panying her  to  many  of  the  exhibitions  and  places  of  intellec- 
tual gratification  of  the  metropolis,  and  marking  their  effects 
upon  her  fresh,  unhackneyed  feelings  and  intelligent  mind. 
In  company  with  him  she,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  her 
life,  visited  the  theatre.  It  was  a  scene  of  magic  to  her,  or 
rather,  as  she  said,  like  a  "  brilliant  dream."  She  often  re- 
curred to  it  with  vivid  recollection,  and  the  effect  of 
her  imagination  was  subsequently  apparent  in  the  dri 
nature  of  some  of  her  writings. 

One  of  her  greatest  subjects  of  regret  on  leaving  New 
was  the  parting  with  her  intellectual  English  friend  ;  but  she 
was  consoled  by  his  promising  to  pay  Plattsburgh  another 
visit,  and  to  pass  a  few  days  there  previous  to  his  departure 
for  England.  Soon  after  returning  to  Plattsburgh,  however, 
Mrs.  Davidson  received  a  letter  from  him  saying  tliat  he  wa& 
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unexpectedly  summoned  home,  and  would  have  to  defer  his 
promised  visit  until  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  Margaret,  who  had  con- 
ceived for  him  an  enthusiastic  friendship  remarkable  in  such 
a  child.  His  letter  was  accompanied  by  presents  of  books  and 
various  tasteful  remembrances,  but  the  sight  of  them  only  aug- 
ment her  affliction.  She  wrapped  them  all  carefully  in  paper, 
and  treasured  them  up  in  a  particular  drawer,  where  they  were 
daily  visited,  and  many  a  tear  shed  over  them. 

The  excursions  to  Saratoga  and  New  York  had  improved  her 
health,  and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  her  mind.  She  resumed 
her  studies  with  great  eagerness ;  her  spirits  rose  with  mental 
exercise  ;  she  soon  was  in  one  of  her  veins  of  intellectual  ex- 
citement. She  read,  she  wrote,  she  danced,  she  sang,  and  was 
for  the  time  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  In  the  freshness  of 
early  morning,  and  towards  sunset,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  she  would  stroll  on  the  banks  of  the  Saranac,  follow- 
ing its  course  to  where  it  pours  itself  into  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Cumberland  in  Lake  Champlain.  There  the  rich  variety  of 
scenery  which  bursts  upon  the  eye ;  the  islands,  scattered,  like 
so  many  gems,  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake ;  the  green 
mountains  of  Vermont  beyond,  clothed  in  the  atmospherical 
charms  of  our  magnificent  climate ;  all  these  would  inspire  a 
degree  of  poetic  rapture  in  her  mind,  mingled  with  a  sacred 
melancholy ;  for  these  were  scenes  which  had  often  awakened 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  deceased  sister  Lucretia. 

Her  mother,  in  her  memoranda,  gives  a  picture  of  her  in 
one  of  these  excited  moods. 

"  After  an  evening's  stroll  along  the  river  bank,  we  seated 
ourselves  by  a  window  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  full  moon 
rising  over  the  waters.     A  holy  calm  seemed  to  pervade  all 
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nature.  With  her  head  resting  on  my  bosom,  and  her  eyof;  : 
fixed  on  the  firmament,  she  pointed  to  a  particularly  brig^  - 
star,  and  said,  — 

*  Behold  that  bright  and  sparkling  star 
Which  setteth  as  a  queen  afiir: 
Over  the  blue  and  spangled  heaven 
It  sheds  its  gloiy  in  the  even ! 

Our  Jesus  made  that  sparkling  star 
Which  shines  and  twinkles  firom  aftr. 
Oh !  *t  was  that  bright  and  glorious  gem 
Which  shone  o*er  ancient  Bethlehem!  * 

"  The  summer  passed  swiftly  away,"  continues  her  mother, 
"  yet  her  intellectual  advances  seemed  to  outstrip  the  wings  of 
time.  As  the  autumn  approached,  however,  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  her  health  was  again  declining.  The  chilly  winds 
from  the  lake  were  too  keen  for  her  weak  lungs.  My  own 
health,  too,  was  failing ;  it  was  determined,  therefore,  that  we 

should  pass  the  winter  with  my  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  T , 

who  resided  in  Canada,  in  the  same  latitude,  it  is  true,  but  in 
an  inland  situation.  This  arrangement  was  very  gratifying  to 
Margaret ;  and,  had  my  health  improved  by  the  change,  as  her 
own  did,  she  would  have  been  perfectly  happy.  During  this 
period  she  attended  to  a  regular  course  of  study,  under  my 
direction ;  for,  though  confined  wholly  to  my  bed,  and  suffer- 
ing extremely  from  pain  and  debility.  Heaven,  in  mercy,  pre- 
served my  mental  faculties  from  the  wreck  that  disease  had 
made  of  my  physical  powers."  The  same  plan  as  heretofore 
was  pursued.  Nothing  was  learned  by  rote,  and  the  lessons 
were  varied  to  prevent  fatigue  and  distaste,  though  study  was 
always  with  her  a  pleasing  duty  rather  than  an  arduous  task. 
After  she  had  studied  her  lessons  by  herself  she  would  discuss 
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tbem  in  conversation  with  her  mother.  Her  reading  was 
under  the  same  guidance.  "  I  selected  her  books,"  says  Mrs. 
Davidson,  "  with  much  care,  and  to  my  surprise  found  that, 
notwithstanding  her  poetical  temperament,  she  had  a  high 
relish  for  history,  and  that  she  would  read  with  as  much  ap- 
parent interest  an  abstruse  treatise  that  called  forth  the  reflect- 
ing powers,  as  she  did  poetry  or  works  of  the  imagination.  In 
polite  literature  Addison  was  her  favorite  author,  but  Shaks- 
peare  she  dwelt  upon  with  enthusiasm.  She  was  restricted, 
however,  to  certain  marked  portions  of  this  inimitable  writer ; 
and  having  been  told  that  it  was  not  proper  for  her  to  read 
the  whole,  such  was  her  innate  delicacy  and  her  sense  of  duty, 
that  she  never  overstepped  the  prescribed  boundaries." 

In  the  intervals  of  study  she  amused  herself  with  drawing, 
for  which  she  had  a  natural  talent,  and  soon  began  to  sketch 
with  considerable  skill.  As  her  health  had  improved  since  her 
removal  to  Canada,  she  frequently  partook  of  the  favorite 
winter  recreation  of  a  drive  in  a  traineau,  or  sleigh,  in  com- 
pany with  her  sister  and  her  brother-in-law,  and  completely 
enveloped  in  furs  and  buffalo-robes ;  and  nothing  put  her  in 
a  finer  flow  of  spirits,  than  thus  skimming  along,  in  bright 
January  weather,  on  the  sparkling  snow,  to  the  merry  music 
of  the  jingling  sleigh-bells.  The  winter  passed  away  without 
any  improvement  in  the  health  of  Mrs.  Davidson  ;  indeed  she 
continued  a  helpless  invalid,  confined  to  her  bed,  for  eighteen 
months  ;  during  all  which  time  little  Margaret  was  her  almost 
constant  companion  and  attendant. 

"  Her  tender  solicitude,"  writes  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  endeared 
her  to  me  beyond  any  other  earthly  thing  ;  although  under  the 
roof  of  a  beloved  and  affectionate  daughter,  and  having  con- 
stantly with  me  an  experienced  and  judicious  nurse,  yet  the 
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soft  and  gentle  voice  of  my  little  darling  was  more  than  medi- 
cine to  my  worn-out  frame.  If  her  delicate  hand  smoothed 
my  pillow,  it  was  soft  to  my  aching  temples,  and  her  sweet 
smile  would  cheer  me  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despondency. 
She  would  draw  for  me?  —  read  to  me  ;  and  often,  when  writ- 
ing at  her  little  table,  would  surprise  me  by  some  tribute  of 
love,  which  never  failed  to  operate  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart 
At  a  time  when  my  life  was  despaired  o^  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  while  sitting  at  my  bed :  — 

"  I  '11  to  thy  arms  in  rapture  fly, 
And  wipe  the  tear  that  dims  thine  eye; 
Thy  pleasure  will  be  my  delight, 
Till  thy  pure  spirit  takes  its  flight. 

When  left  alone  —  when  thou  art  gone, 

Yet  still  I  will  not  feel  alone : 

Thy  spirit  still  will  hover  near, 

And  guard  thy  orphan  daughter  dear ! " 

111  this  trying  moment,  when  Mrs.  Davidson  herself  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  recovery,  one  of  the  most  touching  sights 
was  to  see  this  affectionate  and  sensitive  child  tasking  herself 
to  achieve  a  likeness  of  her  mother,  that  it  might  remain  with 
her  as  a  memento.  "  How  often  would  she  sit  by  my  bed," 
says  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  striving  to  sketch  features  that  had  been 
vainly  attempted  by  more  than  one  finished  artist ;  and  when 
she  found  that  she  had  failed,  and  that  the  likeness  could  not 
be  recognized,  she  would  put  her  arms  around  my  neck  and 
weep,  and  say,  *  Oh  dear  mamma,  I  shall  lose  you,  and  not 
even  a  sketch  of  your  features  will  be  left  me  !  and  if  I  live  to 
be  a  woman,  perhaps  I  shall  even  forget  how  you  looked!* 
This  idea  gave  her  great  distress,  sweet  lamb !  I  then  little 
thought  this  bosom  would  have  been  her  dying  pillow  !  " 
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After  being  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  Mrs. 

Davidson  began  slowly  to  recover;  but  a  long  time  elapsed 

before  she  was  restored  to  her  usual  degree  of  health.    Mar- 

^t  in  the  mean  time  increased  in  strength  and  stature ;  she 

looked  fragile  and  delicate,  but  she  was  always  cheerful  and 

buoyant.    To  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  life,  which  had  been 

passed  too  much  in  a  sick  chamber,  and  to  preserve  her  spirits. 

1     fresh  and  elastic,  little  excursions  were  devised  for  her  about 

the  country,  to  Missisque  Bay,  St  Johns,  Al  burgh,  Champlain,. 

i     &c   The  following  lines,  addressed  to  her  mother  on  one  of 

I      these  occasional  separations,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  her 

!      compositions  in  this  the  eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  of  the  affeo* 

!      tionate  current  of  her  feelings  :  — 

**  Farewell,  dear  mother;  for  a  while 
I  must  resign  thy  plaintive  smile ; 
May  angels  watch  thy  couch  of  woe, 
And  joys  unceasing  round  thee  flow. 

May  the  Almighty  Father  spread 
His  sheltering  wings  above  thy  head ; 
It  is  not  long  that  we  must  part, 
Then  cheer  thy  downcast,  drooping  heart. 

*  Remember,  oh  remember  me. 
Unceasing  is  my  love  for  thee ; 
When  death  shall  sever  earthlv  ties. 
When  thy  loved  form  all  senseless  lies, 

*  Oh  that  my  soul  with  thine  could  flee, 
And  roam  through  wide  eternity; 

Could  tread  with  thee  the  courts  of  heaven, 
And  count  the  brill  ant  stars  of  even ! 

*  Farewell,  dear  mother;  for  a  while 

I  must  resign  thy  plaintive  smile; 

May  angels  watch  thy  couch  of  woe, 

And  joys  unceasing  round  thee  flow." 
8* 
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In  the  month  of  January,  1833,  while  still  in  Canada,  she 
was  brought  very  low  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  under  which 
she  lingered  many  weeks,  but  had  so  far  recovered  by  the  mid- 
dle of  April  as  to  take  the  air  in  a  carriage.  Her  mother,  too, 
having  regained  sufficient  strength  to  travel,  it  was  thought 
advisable,  for  both  their  healths,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  journey 
to  New  York.  They  accordingly  departed  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  May,  accompanied  by  a  family  party.  Of  this  joiuney, 
and  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  New  York,  she  kept  a  jour- 
nal, which  evinces  considerable  habits  of  observation,  but  still 
more  that  kindling  of  the  imagination  which,  in  the  poetic 
mind,  gives  to  commonplace  realities  the  witchery  of  romance. 
She  was  deeply  interested  by  visits  to  the  "  School  for  the 
Blind,"  and  the  "Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;"  and  makes  a 
minute  of  a  visit  of  a  very  different  nature  —  to  Black  Hawk 
and  his  fellow-chiefs,  prisoners  of  war,  who,  by  command  of 
government,  were  taken  about  through  various  of  our  cities, 
that  they  might  carry  back  to  their  brethren  in  the  wilde^ 
ness  a  cautionary  idea  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  white 
man. 

"  On  the  25th  June  I  saw  and  shook  hands  with  the  famous 
Black  Hawk,  the  Indian  chief,  the  enemy  of  our  nation,  who 
has  massacred  our  patriots,  murdered  our  women  and  helpless 
children  !  Why  is  he  treated  with  so  much  attention  by  those 
whom  he  has  injured?  It  cannot  surely  arise  from  benevo- 
lence. It  must  be  policy.  Be  it  what  it  may,  I  cannot  unde^ 
stand  it.  His  son,  the  Prophet,  and  others  who  accompanied 
him,  interested  me  more  than  the  chief  himself.  His  son  is  no 
doubt  a  fine  specimen  of  Indian  beauty.  He  has  a  high  brow 
piercing  black  eyes,  long  black  hair,  which  hangs  down  MJ 
back,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  well  suited  to  captivate  an  Inditfj 
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maiden.  The  Prophet  we  found  surveying  himself  in  a  look- 
ing-glass, undoubtedly  wishing  to  show  himself  oflf  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  fair  assembly  before  him.  The  rest  were 
dozing  on  a  sofa,  but  they  were  awakened  sufficiently  to  shake 
hands  with  us,  and  others  who  had  the  courage  to  approach  so 
near  them.  I  remember  I  dreamed  of  them  the  following 
night" 

During  this  visit  to  New  York,  she  was  the  life  and  delight 
of  the  relatives  with  whom  she  resided,  and  they  still  retain 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  her  sports 
among  her  youthful  companions,  and  of  the  suprising  aptness 
and  fertile  invention  displayed  by  her  in  contriving  new  sources 
of  amusement  She  had  a  number  of  playmates,  nearly  of  her 
own  age,  and  one  of  her  projects  was  to  get  up  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment for  the  gratification  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 
The  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to,  provided  she  would  write 
the  play.  This  she  readily  undertook,  and  indeed  devised 
and  directed  the  whole  arrangements,  though  she  had  never 
been  but  once  to  a  theatre,  and  that  on  her  previous  visit 
to  New  York.  Her  little  companions  were  now  all  busily  em- 
ployed, under  her  directions,  preparing  dresses  and  equipments ; 
robes  with  trains  were  fitted  out  for  the  female  characters,  and 
quantities  of  paper  and  tinsel  were  consumed  in  making  caps, 
helmets,  spears,  and  sandals. 

Ailer  four  or  five  days  had  been  spent  in  these  prepara- 
tions, Margaret  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  play.  "  Oh  ! " 
she  replied,  "  I  have  not  written  it  yet"  —  "  But  how  is  this  ! 
—  Do  you  make  the  dresses  first,  and  then  write  the  play 
to  suit  them?"  —  "Oh!"  replied  she,  gaily,  "the  writing  of 
the  play  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  preparation  ;  it  will  be  ready 
before  the  dresses."    And,  in  fact,  in  two  days  she  produced 
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her  drama,  "  The  Tragedy  of  Alethia."  It  was  not  very  volu- 
mmous^  to  be  sure,  but  it  contained  within  it  sufficient  of  high 
character  and  astounding  and  bloody  incident  to  furnish  out 
a  drama  of  five  times  its  size.  A  king  and  q\ieen  of  Eng- 
land resolutely  bent  upon  marrj-jng  their  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Alethia,  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  princess  most 
perversely  and  dolorously  in  love  with  a  mysterious  cavalier, 
who  figures  at  her  father's  court  under  the  name  of  Sir  Percy 
Lennox,  hut  who,  in  private  truth,  is  the  Spanish  king,  Eod— 
rigo,  thus  obliged  to  maintain  an  incognito  on  account  (rf 
certain  hostilities  between  Spain  and  England.  The  odious- 
nuptials  of  the  princess  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  proceed: 
she  is  led,  a  submissive  victim,  to  the  altar  ;  is  on  the  point 
of  pled^ng  her  irrevocable  word ;  when  the  priest  throws 
off  his  sacred  robe,  discovers  himself  to  be  Eodrigo,  and 
plunges  a  da^er  into  the  bosom  of  the  king.  Alethia  in- 
stantly plucks  the  dagger  from  ber  father's  bosom,  throws 
herself  into  Rodrigo's  arms,  and  kills  herself.  Rodrigo  flies 
to  a  cavern,  renounces  England,  Spain,  and  his  royal  throne, 
and  devotes  himself  to  eternal  remorse.  The  queen  ends 
the  play  by  a  passionate  apostrophe  to  the  spirit  of  her 
daughter,  and  sinks  dead  on  the  floor. 

The  little  drama  lies  before  us.  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
prompt  talent  of  this  most  ingenious  child,  and  by  no  means 
more  incongruous  in  its  incidents  than  many  current  dramas 
by  veteran  and  experienced  playwrights. 

The  parts  were  now  distributed  and  soon  learnt ;  Mai^aret 
drew  out  a  play-bill,  in  theatrical  style,  containing  a  Hat  of 
the  dramatis  persnnfe,  and  issued  regular  tickets  of  admision. 
The  piece  went  off'  with  universal  applause ;  Margaret  figur- 
ing, in  a  long  train,  as  the  princess,  and  killing  herself  in  a 
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J  that  would  not  have   disgraced   an   experienced  stage 


a  these,  and  simUar  amusements,  her  dme  passed  1 
jHew  York,  for  it  was  the  study  of  the  intelligent  and 
!  relatives,  with  whom  she  sojourned,  to  render  her 
ce  among  theiu  as  agreeable  and  proiitable  as  possible. 
Her  visit,  however,  was  protracted  much  beyond  what  was 
originally  intended.  As  the  summer  advanced,  the  heat  and 
lesmtint  of  the  city  becauie  oppressive;  her  heart  yearned 
iifier  her  native  home  on  the  Saranac  ;  and  the  following 
lines,  written  at  the  time,  express  the  state  of  her  feelings :  — 


I 


turned 
home 


HOME. 
I  wouwi  fly  from  the  city,  would  fly  from  its  oatB, 
To  my  own  native  plants  aiiil  my  floworeta  so  fair  i 
Ta  tUe  cool  grnssy  ahadii,  snd  the  rlTulct  brigbt, 
Which  reflects  the  pnle  moon  on  ita  bosom  of  light. 
Agsia  wonld  I  view  the  old  mmuioD  bo  dear, 
Where  I  sported  a  babe,  without  sorrow  or  fear; 
I  would  leave  thie  great  city  so  brilliant  and  gay, 
For  ■  peep  at  my  home  on  this  fine  summer  day. 
t  have  Inends  whom  I  love  nnd  would  leave  with  regret, 
But  the  love  of  my  home,  oh,  'tis  tenderer  yet  1 
There  a  sister  reposes  Dnconsclons  in  death  — 
'Twos  there  she  flr^  drew  and  there  yielded  her  breath  — 
A  father  I  love  is  away  from  inc  now  — 
Oh  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiiis  on  his  brow, 
Or  smooth  tlie  gray  locks,  to  my  fond  heart  bo  dear. 
How  quickly  would  vaziish  each  trace  of  a  tear  \ 
AlMntive  I  lieteii  to  pleasure's  gay  tall, 
But  my  own  darling  home,  it  ie  dearer  than  all. 

length,  late  in  the  month  of  October,  the  travellers 
their  faces  homewards ;  but  it  was  not  the  "  darling 
for  which  Margaret  had  been  longing :    her  native 
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cottage  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Saranac  The  wmtry 
winds  from  Lake  Champlain  had  been  pronounced  too  severe 
for  her  constitution,  and  the  family  residence  had  been  re- 
luctantly changed  to  the  village  of  Ballston.  Margaret  felt 
this  change  most  deeply.  We  have  already  shown  the  tender 
as  well  as  poetical  associations  that  linked  her  heart  to  the 
beautiful  home  of  her  childhood ;  a  presentiment  seemed  to 
come  over  her  mind  that  she  would  never  see  it  more;  a 
presentiment  unfortunately  prophetic.  She  was  now  accus- 
tomed to  give  prompt  utterance  to  her  emotions  in  rhyme, 
and  the  following  lines,  written  at  the  time,  remain  a  touch- 
ing  record  of  her  feelings :  — 

MY  NATIVE  LAKE. 

Thy  verdant  banks,  thy  lucid  stream, 
Lit  by  the  sun's  resplendent  beam, 
Reflect  each  bending  tree  so  light 
Upon  thy  bounding  bosom  bright. 
Gould  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain ! 

The  little  isles  that  deck  thy  breast, 

And  calmly  on  thy  bosom  rest, 

How  often,  in  my  childish  glee, 

I've  sported  round  them,  bright  and  free  I 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again. 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain ! 

How  oft  I've  watch'd  the  fresh'ning  shower 
Bending  the  summer  tree  and  flower. 
And  felt  my  little  heart  beat  high 
As  the  bright  rainbow  graced  the  sky. 
Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain ! 

And  shall  I  never  see  thee  more. 

My  native  lake,  my  much-loved  shore? 
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And  must  I  bid  a  long  adieu, 
My  dear,  my  infant  home,  to  you? 
Shall  I  not  see  thee  once  again, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  ? 

Still,  though  disappointed  in  not  returning  to  the  Saranac, 
she  soon  made  herself  contented  at  Ballston.  She  was  at 
home,  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  and  reunited  to  her 
two  youngest  brothers,  from  whom  she  had  long  been  sepa- 
rated. A  thousand  little  plans  were  devised  by  her,  and 
some  few  of  them  put  in  execution,  for  their  mutual  pleasure 
and  improvement  One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
was  a  "weekly  paper,"  issued  by  her  in  manuscript,  and 
entitled  "  The  Juvenile  Aspirant."  All  their  domestic  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  were  of  an  intellectual  kind.  Their 
mornings  were  spent  in  study ;  the  evenings  enlivened  by 
conversation,  or  by  the  work  of  some  favorite  author,  read 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  circle. 

As  the  powers  of  this  excitable  and  imaginative  little  being 
developed  themselves,  Mrs.  Davidson  felt  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  responsibility  of  undertaking  to  cultivate 
and  direct  them  ;  yet  to  whom  could  she  confide  her  that 
would  so  well  understand  her  character  and  constitution  ? 
To  place  her  in  a  boarding-school  would  subject  her  to  in- 
creased excitement,  caused  by  emulation,  and  her  mind  was 
already  too  excitable  for  her  fragile  frame.  Her  peculiar 
temperament  required  peculiar  culture ;  it  must  neither  be 
stimulated  nor  checked;  and  while  her  imagination  was  left 
to  its  free  soarings,  care  must  be  taken  to  strengthen  her  judg- 
ment, improve  her  mind,  establish  her  principles,  and  incul- 
cate habits  of  self-examination  and  self-control.  All  this, 
it  was  thought,  might  best  be  accomplished  under  a  mother's 
eye;  it  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  her  education   should, 
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as  before,  be  conducted  entirely  at  home.  "  Thus  she 
ued,"  to  use  her  mother's  words,  '"to  live  in  tlie  bosom  of  affec- 
tion, where  every  thought  and  feeling  was  reciprocated,  I 
strove  to  draw  out  the  powers  of  her  mind  by  con\'eraation 
and  familiar  remarks  upon  subjects  of  daily  study  and  reflec- 
tion, and  taugbt  her  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  her  thoughts, 
desires,  and  feelings  under  the  dominion  of  reason  ;  to  under- 
stand the  importTnee  of  self-control,  when  she  found  her 
inclinations  were  at  war  with  its  dictates.  To  fulfil  all 
duties  from  a  conviction  of  n'ght,  because  they  were  do 
and  to  find  her  happiness  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
integrity,  and  the  approbation  of  God,  How  delightful 
the  task  of  instructing  a  mind  like  hers !  She  seized  with 
avidity  upon  everj'  new  idea,  for  the  instruction  proceeded 
from  lips  of  love.  Oflen  would  she  exclaim,  'Oh  tnammal 
how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  not  too  ill  to  teach  me !  Surely 
I  am  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world ! '  She  had  read  much 
for  a  child  of  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  She  was 
well  versed  in  both  ancient  and  modern  history,  (that  is  to 
say,  in  the  courses  generally  prescribed  for  the  use  of  schools,) 
Blair,  Kaiines,  and  I'atey  bad  formed  part  of  her  studies. 
She  was  familiar  with  most  of  the  British  poets.  Her  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  was  remarkable,  both  in  con- 
versation and  writing.  She  had  learned  the  rudiments  of 
French,  and  was  anxious  to  become  perfect  in  the  language ; 
but  I  had  so  neglected  my  duty  in  this  respect  afler  I  lefl 
school,  that  I  was  not  qualified  to  instruct  her.  A  friend,  how- 
ever, who  understood  French,  called  occasionally  and  gave 
her  lessons  for  his  own  amusement ;  she  soon  translated  well, 
and  such  was  her  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and 
such  her  desire  to  read  everything  in  the  original,  that  every 
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abslade  vanished  before  her  perseverance.     She  made  some 

advwces  in  Latin,  also,  in  company  with  her  brother,  who  was 

attended  by  a  private  teacher ;  and  they  were  engaged  upon 

<U  early  hgoks  of  Virgil,  when  her  health    again    gave  way, 

:;iil  she  was  confined  to  her  room  by  severe  illness.     These 

irfquent  attacks  upon  a  frame  so  delicate  awakened  all  our 

L    fears.    Her  illness  spread  a  gloom  throughout  our  habitation, 

I    fur  fears  were  entertained  that  it  would  end  in  a  pulmonary 

B     cinBumption."     After  a  confinement  of  two  monlLs,  however, 

^lit  regained  her  usual,  thorigh    at  all  times  fragile,  state  of 

t'^ilth.    In  the  following  spring,  when  she  had  just  entered 

ii|«ii  the  eleventh   year  of  her  age,  intelligence  arrived  of 

llie  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  T,,  who   had   been   resident  in 

Canada,     The  blow   had   been    apprehended    from   previous 

swnimta  of  her  extreme  illness,  but  it  was  a  severe  shock, 

Sheiiad  looked  up  to  this  sister  as  to  a  second  mother,  and 

IS  to  one  who,   from   the   precarious  health  of  her   natural 

pari^iil,  might  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  that  tender  office.     She 

■''  one,  also,  calculated  to  inspire  affection  ;  lovely  in  person, 

ictined  and   intelligent  in  mind,   still   young   in   years;  and 

ifith  sUl    this,  her  only  remaining   sister !     In  the   following 

lines,  poured  out  in  the  fulness  of  her  grief,  she   touchingly 

alludes  to  the  previous  loss  of  her  sister  Lucretia,  so  oflen 

the  subject  of  her  poetic  regrets,  and  of  the  consolation  she 

bad  always  felt  in  still  having  a  sister  to  love  and  cherish 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MY  SISTER  ANNA  ELIZA. 

While  weeping  o'er  our  sister'a  tomb, 
And  heaving  many  ft  heartlelt  iigh, 

And  while  to  yootli'e  bewitdiiag;  hluom, 
I  liiDuglit  not  tbut  thuu  too  souldat  die. 
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When  gazing  on  that  little  mound, 
Spread  o^er  with  turf,  and  flowers,  and  monldt 

I  thought  not  that  thy  lovely  form 
Could  be  as  motionless  and  cold. 

When  her  light,  airy  form  was  lost 
To  fond  afl«ction's  weeping  eye ; 

I  thought  not  we  should  mourn  for  thee, 
I  thought  not  that  thou  too  couldst  die. 

Yes,  sparkling  gem !  when  thou  wert  here, 
From  death^s  encircling  mantle  free. 

Our  mourning  parents  wiped  each  tear, 
And  cried,  "  Why  weep?  we  still  have  the©.'* 

Each  tender  thought  on  thee  they  turned; 

Each  hope  of  joy  to  thee  was  given; 
And,  dwelling  on  each  matchless  charm. 

They  half  forgot  the  saint  in  heaven. 

But  thou  art  gone,  fbrever  gone ! 

Sweet  wanderer  in  a  world  of  woe ! 
Now,  unrestrain'd  our  grief  must  pour ! 

Uncheck'd  our  mourning  tears  must  flow. 

How  oft  I've  press'd  my  glowing  lip 
In  rapture  to  thy  snowy  brow. 

And  gazed  upon  that  angel  eye. 
Closed  in  death's  chilling  slumber  now. 

While  tottering  on  the  verge  of  life, 
Thine  every  nerve  with  pain  unstrung, 

That  beaming  eye  was  raised  to  heaven,  — 
That  heart  to  God  for  safety  clung. 

And  when  the  awful  moment  came. 
Replete  with  trembling  hope  and  fear. 

Though  anguish  shook  thy  slender  frame. 
Thy  thoughts  were  in  a  brighter  sphere> 

The  wreath  of  light,  which  round  thee  play*d. 
Bore  thy  pure  spirit  to  the  skies ; 
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With  thee  we  lost  our  brightest  gem, 
But  heaven  has  gain'd  a  glorious  prize. 

Oh  may  the  bud  of  promise  left, 
^  Follow  the  brilliant  path  she  trod, 
And  of  her  fostering  care  bereft, 
Still  seek  and  find  his  mother* s  God. 

But  he,  the  partner  of  her  life, 
Who  shared  her  joy  and  soothed  her  woe, 

How  can  I  heal  his  broken  heart  ? 
How  bid  his  sorrow  cease  to  flow  ? 

It 's  only  time  those  wounds  can  heal ; 

Time,  from  whose  piercing  pangs  alone. 
The  poignancy  of  grief  can  steal. 

And  hush  the  hearths  convulsive  moan. 

To  parry  the  effect  of  this  most  afflicting  blow,  Margaret 
was  sent  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  where  she  passed  a  couple  of 
months  in  the  society  of  affectionate  and  intelligent  friends, 
and  returned  home  in  June,  recruited  in  health  and  spirits. 
The  sight  of  her  mother,  however,  though  habituated  to  sor- 
row and  suffering,  yet  bowed  down  by  her  recent  bereavement, 
called  forth  her  tenderest  sympathies ;  and  we  consider  it  as 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  intellect  and  the  history  of  the 
heart  of  this  most  interesting  child,  to  insert  another  efflision 
called  forth  by  this  domestic  calamity :- — 

TO  MY  MOTHER  OPPRESSED  WITH  SORROW. 

Weep,  oh  my  mother  I  I  will  bid  thee  weep ! 
For  grief  like  thine  requires  the  aid  of  tears ; 
But  oh,  I  would  not  see  thy  bosom  thus 
Bow'd  down  to  earth,  with  anguish  so  severe ! 
I  would  not  see  thine  ardent  feelings  crushed, 
Deaden'd  to  all  save  sorrow's  thrilling  tone. 
Like  the  pale  flower,  which  hangs  its  drooping  head 
Beneath  the  chilling  blasts  of  stem  ^olus ! 
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A  tad,  t  bhil  H 
Alhwul  Ibe  hnnr  where  somw  uln  FnEhrinvdf 
Bconduig  o'a  nnnt  of  wfaal  oacc  wu  bic; 
BtU  like  deputing  »iuuet,  u  it  throvfl 
One  Ikrewell  shadUH  o'er  Uie  ileepiDg  cartb, 
( So  tooa  ill  »nilm  twili^t  (o  be  «n4il,) 
Tkus,  thm  it  fades!  aod  Nmrrimn  pcoAnuid 
DweUi  on  each  leatore  where  ■  smile,  so  cold. 
It  BCMitXlj  migbl  lie  KtOed  the  mockeiy 
Of  cheerful  peace,  bul  just  befbn  had  been. 
Ijing  jean  of  snfferjog,  hrighl^n^d  not  by  joy 
Death  and  disease,  fell  hiifauiger  of  woe, 
HuBl  leave  their  impress  an  the  hanian  facs. 
And  dim  the  Ore  of  youth,  the  gton  of  pride ; 


The  roM,  just  blown.  Iransplanted  lo  its  home, 

Hor  wtf  p  that  her  angelic  rool  biif  found 

A  resting-place  with  God. 

Ob  let  the  eya  of  heaveu-baro  Gtith  disperse 

The  ilark'ning  mi-ts  of  earthly  grief,  sod  pierce 

The  clouds  which  shadow  dnll  mortslitj  1 

Gaw  on  the  heaven  of  glory  cronn'd  with  light, 

Where  rests  thiue  own  sweet  child  with  radiant  brow, 

la  the  same  voice  whii^h  chtuiii'd  her  father's  halls. 

Chanting  sweet  anlhcms  to  her  Maker's  praise ; 

And  watching  with  delight  the  gentle  buds 

Which  she  had  lived  to  inouro ;  vtatching  thine  om, ' 

Xy  mother !  the  soft  uufolding  btoBsoiaa, 
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Wbkh,  ere  the  breath  or  earlhly  tin  could  taint, 

DepBDed  to  thair  8avioiir!  there  to  wait 

For  th;  fbnd  spirit  in  the  home  or  bliaa ! 

Tbe  angel  bebea  have  found  n  Bccond  mnther; 

But  when  thy  soul  shall  poae  from  earth  avray, 

The  little  chembs  then  ahall  cUng  io  thee, 

And  their  aweet  guardian  weleome  thee  with  joy. 


Protecl 


■  of  thuit 


.clplesi 


nfancy, 


Whota' 

Oh  think  or  Ihia,  and  let  one  heartfelt  amile 
niome  the  face  bo  long  estmnged  from  jo;; 
Bat  may  it  rest  not  ou  thy  brow  nlone, 

Too  sweet  to  be  forgotten !    Though  thy  loved 

And  heautifid  are  fied  from  earth  awey, 

Sliil  tbere  are  thoee  who  loved  thee  —  who  would  live 

With  thee  alone  — who  weep  or  amije  with  thee. 

Think  of  thy  noble  sons,  and  think  of  her 

Who  prays  Iheo  to  be  happy  in  the  bojw 

And  training  those  nn  earth,  that  they  may  live 
A  band  of  saints  with  thee  in  ParadiBO. 

regular  studies  of  Mai^aret  were  now  resumed,  and  her 
r  found,  in  attending  to  her  instruction,  a  relief  from  the 
of  her  afflictions.  Margaret  always  enjoyed  the 
f,  and  in  fine  weather  indulged  in  long  rambles  in  the 
accompanied  by  some  friend,  or  attended  by  a  faithful 
nan.  When  in  the  house,  the  versatility  of  her 
,  her  constitutional  vivacity,  and  an  aptness  at  coining 
tion  and  amusement  out  of  the  most  tnfiing  incident, 
ually  relieved  the  monotony  of  domestic  life ;  while  the 
team  of  health  that  occasionally  flitted  across  her  cheek. 
1  the  anxious  forebodings  that  had  been  indulged  con- 
j  her.  "A  strong  hope  was  rising  in  my  heart,"  says 
"  that  pur  frail,  delicate  blossom  would  continue  to 
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flourish,  and  that  It  was  possible  I  might  live  to  behold  the  per- 
fection of  its  beauty!    Alas!  how  uncertain  is  every  earthly 
prospect!      Even  then  the  canker  was  concealed  with  the 
bright  bud,  which  was  eventually  to  destroy  its  loveliness! 
About  the  last  of  December  she  was  again  seized  with  a  liver 
complaint,  which,  by  sympathy,  affected  her  lungs,  and  again 
awakened  all  our  fears.     She  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  it 
was  not  until  March  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up  and  walk 
about  her  room.    The  confinement  then  became  irksome,  but 
her  kind  and  skilful  physician  had  declared  that  she  must  not 
be  permitted   to  venture   out  until  mild  weather  in  April." 
During  this  fit  of  illness  her  mind  had  remained  in  an  unusual 
state  of  inactivity ;   but  with  the  opening  of  spring  and  the 
faint  return  of  health,  it  broke  forth  with  a  brilliancy  and  a 
restless  excitability  that  astonished  and  alarmed.     ^<In  con- 
versation," says  her  mother,  "  her  sallies  of  wit  were  dazzling. 
She  composed  and  wrote  incessantly,  or  rather  would  have 
done  so,  had  I  not  interposed  my  authority  to  prevent  this  un- 
ceasing tax  upon   both   her  mental    and  physical   strength. 
Fugitive  pieces  were  produced  every  day,  such  as  *  The  Shun- 
amite,'  *  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  *  The  Nature  of  Mind,'  '  BoabdH 
el  Chico,'  &c.     She  seemed  to  exist  only  in  the  regions  of 
poetry."     We  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  moments  of  in- 
tense poetical  exaltation  sometimes  approached  to  delirium,  for 
we  are  told  by  her  mother  that  "  the  image  of  her  departed 
sister  Lucretia  mingled  in  all  her  aspirations ;  the  holy  eleva- 
tion  of   Lucretia's  character  had  taken  deep   hold  of  her 
imagination,  and  in  her  moments  of  enthusiasm  she  felt  that 
she  held  close   and  intimate  communion  with  her  beatified 
spirit" 

This  intense   mental  excitement  continued  after  she  was 

« 
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0  leave  her  room,  and  lier  application  to  her  books 
■  papers  was  so  eager  and  almost  impassioned,  that  it  was 
d  expedient  agiiin  to  seod  her  on  an  eiccursion.  A  visit 
Une  relatives,  and  a  sojouru  among  the  beautiful  scenery 
nMohawIc  lUver,  had  a  salutary  efibct ;  but  on  returning 
1  attacked  with  alarming  indisposition,  which 
|ned  her  to  her  bed. 

J  struggle  between  nature  and  disease,"  says  her  mother, 

a  time  donbtful ;  she  was,  however,  at  length  restored  , 
With  retiuTiing  health,  her  mental  labors  were  resumed, 
oned  and  entreated,  but  at  last  became  convinced  that 
inly  way  was  to  let  matters  lake  their  course.  K  re- 
led  in  her  favorite  pursuits,  she  was  unhappy.  To  acquire 
osdbl  knowledge  was  a  moti\'e  sufficient  to  induce  her  to 
sunnount  all  obstacles.  I  could  only  select  for  her  a  course  of 
■ilia  and  quiet  reading,  which,  while  it  fiimished  real  food  for 
'■i>':  mind,  would  compose  rather  than  excite  the  imi^nation. 
^liL'  read  much  and  wrote  a  great  deal.  As  for  myself,  I  lived 
i"  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  lest  these  labors  should  pre- 
"iJitnreJy  destroy  this  delicate  bud." 

h  the  autumn  of  1835,  Dr.  Davldsou  made  arrangements  to 
''''nioiFe  his  family  to  a  rural  residence  near  New  York,  pleas- 
""''y  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sound,  or  East  River,  as  it 
'■''  commonly  called.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
'fargaret  to  Moss  Kent,  Esq.,*  will  show  her  anticipations  and 
P'siis  on  this  occasion  :  — 


This  geniloman  was  on  eaily  anil  valuad  fr 
""■  'B  honorably  meiitioneil  by  Mr.  Morse  fi>r  (he  imereBt  ne  tor 
^  ofLuwtia.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Mone,  however,  lea™  it 
'"**  Wr.  Kinfs  ■cqiwintance  with  Dr.  imA  Hn.  Davidson  wa 
'f  Wb  admiration  of  Iheir  daughter's  talenls,  and  commenced  w 
iMtion.  Tho  fblTowire  extract  of  ■  letter  from  Mre.  Dfli 
a  proper  light,  and  show  that  these  ofl'ora  on  the  pi 


if  the  Dacidson  familj, 
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"  Ecptembrr  M,  1 

"  We  shall  sooo  leave  BRllston  for  New  York.  We  are  to 
reside  in  a  beautiful  spot  upon  the  East  River,  near  the  Shot 
Tower,  four  miles  from  town,  romantically  called  Ruremontt 
Will  it  not  be  deligiitfui  ?  Reunited  to  father  and  brothers, 
we  must  we  will  be  happy !  We  shall  Iceep  a  horse  and  a 
little  pleasure  wagon,  to  transport  us  to  and  from'  town.  But 
I  intend  my  time  shall  be  cunstantly  employed  in  my  studies, 
wiiich  I  hope  I  shall  continue  to  pursue  at  home.  I  vish 
(and  mamma  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  best)  to  dewte 
this  winter  to  the  study  of  th^  Latin  and  French  languages, 
while  music  and  dancing  will  unbend  my  mind  after  close  ap- 
plication to  those  studies,  and  give  me  that  recreation  which 
mother  deems  requisite  for  me.  If  father  can  procure  private 
teachers  for  me,  I  shall  be  saved  the  dreadful  alternative  of  * 
boarding-school.  Mother  could  never  endure  the  thought  of 
one  for  mc,  and  my  own  aversion  is  equally  strong.    Oh ' 

■nd  the  partial  aoceplaine  of  tham  by  Dr.  and  Mn.  DavidBon,  ware  wsiranW* 
by  thu  terms  of  ititimacj'  which  befbra  esisti'd  betvruea  them.  "I  h»cl  thefie** 
ure,"  Bays  Mrs.  Davirlton,  "  to  know  Mr.  Kent  befiire  my  mnrriagB,  after  whi** 
he  freqaentiy  oalled  at  our  houae  when  vituting  bis  sister,  with  whom  I  was  o' 
terms  of  intimacy.  On  nne  of  Ibeso  occs»enB  he  saw  Lacretia.  He  had  oft^ 
seen  her  when  a  child,  but  she  had  changed  mnch.  Rer  oDCommon  peisoD'^ 
beaun,  gracetiii  manners,  and  superior  intellectnal  endnwidente  made  a  sUdHS 
mipreieion  nn  him.  He  conversed  with  her,  and  SKamined  bat  on  the  diflbreol 
branches  whirh  she  was  studying,  and  pronotuiced  ber  a  good  English  acbiilal^ 
He  aisn  found  ber  well  if  ad,  and  poaeeasicg  a  fund  of  general  inninnation.  B' 
warmly  expressed  his  admiration  uf  her  talents,  and  urged  me  to  coasenl  tli>t 
he  should  adopt  her  sa  bis  daughter,  and  complete  her  education  on  the  mosf 
liberal  plan.  I  so  fcr  acceded  lo  his  proposition  as  to  permit  him  to  place  ii" 
with  Mrs.  WilUrd,  and  assured  him  I  would  lake  his  generous  oSei  into  nmsid- 
eration.  Had  she  lived,  we  should  have  complied  with  his  wisbe.?.  and  Luotetia 
would  have  been  lbs  child  of  his  adoption.  The  pare  and  dipinlerested  ffisad- 
shlp  of  this  excellont  man  continued  until  the  day  of  his  dcatli.  For  Maignd 
ho  maniteBted  the  nfTi'Gtion  Ufa  father,  and  tlin  atlachmtnt  was  returned  by  ha 
with  all  (he  wannth  of  a  young  and  gratel^il  heart.  She  always  addressed  hia 
u  her  dear  unele  Kent" 
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r  uncle,  you  must  come  and  see  us.  Come  soon  and 
B  long.  Try  to  be  with  us  at  Christmas.  Mother's  health 
od  as  when  jou  was  here.  I  hope  she  will  be  bene- 
■  by  a  residence  in  her  native  city, — in  tlie  neighborhood 
pcee  liicnds  she  best  loves.  The  state  of  her  mind  has  an 
nishing  effect  upon  her  health." 


e  following  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  is  dated  Octo- 

> :  "  We  are  now  at  Ruremont,  and  a  more  de- 

'li  place  I  never  saw.     The  house  is  large,  pleasant,  and 

dioas,  and  the  old-fashioned  style  of  everything  around 

*it  transports  the  tnind  to  days  long  gone  by,  and  my  imagina- 
liirn  is  constantly  upon  the  rack  to  burden  the  past  with  scenes 
twusacted  on  this  very  spot.  In  the  rear  of  the  mansion  a 
I^TO,  spangled  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  shaded  by  spread- 
i"g  irees,  slopes  gently  down  to  the  river  side,  where  vessels 
^f  every  description  are  constantly  spreading  their  white  sails 
I"  the  wind.  .In  front,  a  long  shady  avenue  leads  to  the  door, 
iiid  a  large  extent  of  beautiful  undulating  ground  is  spread 
iiitli  fruit-trees  of  every  description.  In  and  about  the  house 
■Here  are  so  many  little  nooks  and  by-places,  that  sometimes 
!  iliucy  it  has  been  the  resort  of  smugglers ;  and  who  knows 
'■'It  1  shall  yet  find  their  hidden  treasures  somewhere?  Do 
'iiiie  and  see  us,  my  dear  uncle  ;  but  you  must  come  soon,  if 
"u  wonld  enjoy  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  place.  The  trees 
''■^'''!  idready  doffed  their  robe  of  green,  and  assumed  the  red 
■id  yellow  of  autumn,  and  the  paths  are  strewed  with  fallen 
'jves.     But  there  is  loveliness  even  in  the  decay  of  nature. 

iiiil  ilo,  do  come  soon,  or  the  branches  will  be  leafless,  and  the 

cold  winds  will  prevent  the  pleasant  rambles  we  now  enjoy. 

Dear  mother  has  twice  accompanied  me  a  short  distance  about 
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tliG  grounds,  and  indeed  I  think  her  health  has  improved  since 
we  removed  to  New  York,  though  she  is  still  very  feeble. 
Her  mind  is  much  relieved,  having  her  little  family  gathered 
once  more  around  her.  Tou  well  know  how  great  an  effect 
her  spirits  have  Upon  her  health.  Oh !  if  my  dear  mother  is 
only  in  comfortable  health,  and  you  will  come,  I  think  I  shall 
spend  a  delightful  winter  prosecuting  my  studies  at  home." 


"  For  a  short  time,"  writes  Mrs.  Davidson, "  she  seemed  to  lui- 
nriate  upon  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  place.     She  selected  her 
own  room,  and  adjusted  all  her  little  tasteful  ornaments.     Her 
books  and  drawing  implements  were  transported  to  this  chosen 
spot.     Still  she  hovered  around  me  like  my  shadow.     Mother's 
room  was  still  her  resting-place,    mother's  bosom  her  sanc- 
tuary.    She  sketched  a  plan  for  one  or  two  poems  which  w 
never  finished.    But  her  enjoyment  was  soon  interrupted, 
was  again  attacked  by  her  old  enemy,  and  though  her  conf 
ment  to  her  room  was  of  short  duration,  she  did  not  get  ri 
the  cough.     A  change  now  came  over  her  mind.     Hitherto  she 
had  always  delighted  in  serious  conversation  on  heaven ;  the 
pure  and  elevated  occupations  of  saints  and  angels  in  a  future  I 
state  had  proved  a  delightful  source  of  contemplation ;  and  I 
she  would  become  so  animated  that  it  seemed  sometimes  Si  I 
if  she  would  fly  to  realize  her  hopes  and  joys  !     Now  her  young  I 
heart  appeared  to  cling  to  life  and  its  enjoyments,  and  mora  I 
closely  than  I  had  ever  known  it,      'She  was  never  ill.'- 
"Wlien  asked  the  question,  '  Margaret,  how  are  you  ?  '     '  WeBi  | 
quite  well,'  was  her  reply,  when  it  was  obvious  to  m 
watched  her  every  look,  that  she  had  scarcely  strength  to  s 
tain  her  weak  frame.     She  saw  herself  the  last  daughter  ( 
Her  idolizing  parents  —  the  only  sister  of  her  devoted  1 
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en!   Life  had  acquired  new  charms,  though  she  had  always 
been  a  happy,  light-hearted  child." 

The  following  lines,  written  ahout  this  time,  show  the  elas- 
tidty  of  her  spirit  and  the  bounding  vivacity  of  her  imagina- 
ticm,  that  seemed  to  escape,  as  in  a  dream,  from  the  frail  tene- 
ment of  day  in  which  they  were  encased :  — 

STANZAS. 

Oh,  for  the  pinions  of  a  bird, 

To  bear  me  far  away, 
Where  songs  of  other  lands'are  heard, 

And  other  waters  play  I 

For  some  aerial  car,  to  flj 

On  through  the  realms  of  light. 
To  regions  rife  with  poesy, 

And  teeming  with  delight. 

0*er  many  a  wild  and  classic  stream 

In  ecstaffjr  I  'd  bend, 
And  hail  each  ivy-covered  tower 

As  though  it  were  a  friend. 

0*er  piles  where  many  a  wintry  blast 

Is  swept  in  mournful  tones, 
And  fraught  with  scenes  long  glided  past, 

It  shrieks,  and  sighs,  and  moans. 

Through  many  a  shadowy  grove,  and  rouim 

Full  many  a  cloister'd  hall. 
And  corridors,  where  every  step 

With  echoing  peal  doth  fall. 

Enchanted  with  the  dreariness. 

And  awe-struck  with  the  gloom, 
I  would  wander,  like  a  spectre, 

'Mid  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

And  Memory  her  enchanting  veil 
Around  my  soul  should  twine; 
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And  Superstition,  wildly  pale, 
Should  woo  me  to  her  shrine; 

I  'd  cherish  still  her  witching  gloom^ 
Half  shrinking  in  my  dread. 

But,  powerless  to  dissolve  the  spell, 
Pursue  her  fearful  tread. 

Oh,  what  unmingling  pleasure  then 
My  youthful  heart  would  feel, 

As  o'er  its  thrilling  chords  each  thou^^ 
Of  former  days  would  steal,  — 

Of  centuries  in  oblivion  wrapt. 
Of  forms  which  long  were  cold, 

And  all  of  terror,  all  of  woe, 
That  history's  page  has  told. 

How  fondly  in  my  bosom 
Would  its  monarch.  Fancy,  reign, 

And  spurn  earth's  meaner  offices 
With  glorious  disdain. 

Amid  the  scenes  of  past  delight, 

Or  misery,  I  'd  roam : 
Where  ruthless  tyrants  swayed  in  might,  — - 

Where  princes  found  a  home ; 

Where  heroes  have  enwreathed  their  browf 

With  chivalric  renown ; 
Where  Beauty's  hand,  as  Valor's  meed. 

Hath  twined  the  laurel  crown. 

I  'd  stand  where  proudest  kings  have  stood, 
Or  kneel  where  slaves  have  knelt, 

Till  wrapt  in  magic  solitude, 
I  feel  what  they  have  felt. 

Oh,  for  the  pinions  of  a  bird. 

To  waft  me  far  away. 
Where  songs  of  other  lands  are  heard 

And  other  waters  play ! 
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I  AlwiJt  this  time  Mrs.  Davidson  received  a  letter  from  the 

1  gentleman  for  whom  Margaret,  when  quite  a  child, 

id  conceived  such  a  fiieadship,  her  dear  elder  brother,  as  she 

Bed  to  call  him.     The   letter  bore   testimony  to   his  tmdi- 

He  was  in  good  health ;  married  to  a  very 

liable  and  lovely  woman ;  was  the  father  of  a  fine  little 

ja\  and  was  at  Havana  with   his  family,   where  he  kindly 

ptTBiited  Mrs.  Davidson    and  Margaret  to  joiti  them,   being 

tt  a  winter  passed  in  that  mild  climate  would  have  the 

ptppi^st  effect  upon  their  healths.     His  doors,  his  heart,  he 

ded,  were   opeu   to   receive  them,  and  his  amiable  consort 

hpadent  to  bid    them    welcome,      "  Margaret,"  says   Mrs. 

pvidson,  "was  overcome  by  the  perusal  of  this  letter.     She 

Mghed  aud   wept  alternately.     One   moment  urged   rae   to 

;  'she  was  herself  well,  but  she  was  sure  it  would  cure  me  ; ' 

B  next  moment  felt  as  though  she  could  not  leave  the  friends 

»  recently  been  reunited.     Oh.  had  I  gone 

I  that  time,  perhaps  my  child  might  still  have  lived  to  bless 


iring  the  first  weeks  of  Margaret's  residence  at  Rure- 
*lit,the  character  and  situation  of  the  place  seized  power- 
pj  upon  her  imagination.  "  The  curious  structure  of  this 
l-lkshioned  house,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  "its  picturesque 
,  the  varied  and  beautiful  grounds  which  sur- 
■nded  it,  called  up  a  thousand  poetic  images  and  romantic 
™^as,  A  long  gallery,  a  winding  staircase,  a  dark,  narrow 
f*''*ssage,  a  trap-door,  large  apartments,  with  massive  doors 
^'^'i  heavy  iron  bars  and  bolts,  all  set  her  mind  teeming  with 
^'Collections  of  what  she  had  read  and  imagined  of  old  castles, 
_^***^ditti,  smugglers,  &c.  She  roamed  over  the  place  in  per- 
j^^^*  ecstasy,  peopling  every  part  with  images  of  her  own  h 
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nation,  and  fancying  it  the  scene  of  some  foregone  event  of 
darlf  and  thrilling  interest"  There  was,  in  fact,  some  pal- 
pable material  for  all  this  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  fancy. 
The  writer  of  this  memoir  visited  Ruremont  at  the  time  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Davidson  family.  It  was  a  spacious, 
and  somewhat  crazy  and  poetical -looking  mansion,  with,  large 
waste  apartments.  The  grounds  were  rather  wild  and  over- 
grown, but  so  much  the  more  picturesque.  It  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sound,  the  waters  of  which  rushed,  with  whirl- 
ing and  impetuous  tides,  below,  hurrying  on  to  the  danger- 
ous strait  of  Hell  Gate.  Nor  was  ihis  neighborhood  without 
its  legendary  tales.  These  wild  and  lonely  shores  bad,  in 
former  times,  been  the  resort  of  anuigglers  and  pirates.  Hard 
by  this  very  place  stood  the  coimtry  retreat  of  Ready  Money 
Prevost,  of  dubious  and  smuggling  memory,  witii  his  haunted 
tomb,  in  which  he  was  said  to  conceal  his  contraband  riches ; 
and  scarce  a  secret  spot  about  these  shores  but  had  some 
tradition  connected  with  it  of  ludd  the  pirate  and  his  buried 
treasures.  All  these  circumstances  were  enough  to  breed 
thick-coming  fancies  in  so  imaginative  a.  brain,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  drama  in  ris  acts,  entitled  "The  Smuggler," 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Ruremont  in  the  old  time  of 
the  Province.  The  play  was  written  with  great  rapidity,  and, 
considering  she  was  little  more  thim  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
had  never  visited  a  theatre  but  once  in  her  life,  evinced  great 
aptness  and  dramatic  talent.  It  was  to  form  a  domestic  enter- 
tainment for  Christmas  holidays;  the  spacious  back-parlor 
was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  theatre.  In  planning  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  performance,  she  seemed  perfectly 
happy,  and  her  step  resumed  its  wonted  elasticity,  though 
her  anxious  mother  often  detected  a  suppressed  cough,  and 
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arked  a  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek.     "  We  now  fouud," 

i  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  that  private  teachers  were   not  to  be 

DCiired  at  Rureniont,  and  I  feared  to  have  her  enter  upon 

irse  of  study  which  had  heen  talked  of  before  we  came 

s  plitce.     I  thought  she  was  too  feeble  for  close  mental 

pication,  while  she   was   striving,   by  the   energies  of  her 

ptd  and  bodily  exertion,  (which  only  increased  the  morbid 

mtement  of  her  system,)    to   overcome   disease,   that  she 

s  about  to  fasten  itself  upon  her.     She  was  the  more 

bus,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  her  studies ;  and  when  she 

i;  solicitude  in  my  countenance  and  manner,  she  would  fix 

r  sweet  sad  eyes  upon  my  face,  as  if  she  would  read  my 

f  soul,  yet  dreaded  to  know  what  she  might  find  written 

I  knew  and  could  understand  her  feelings  ;  she   also 

terstood  mine ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  compact 

jireen  us  that  this  subject,  at  present,  was  forbidden  ground. 

'   father  and  brothers  were    lulled   into    security  by   her 

ner  and  constant  assertion  that  she  was   well, 

1   considered   her  cough   the   effect  of  recent  cold.      My 

ion  to  the  contrary  was  regarded  as  the  result  of  extreme 

ternsl  anxiety." 

b:She  accordingly  went  to  town  three  times  a  week,  to  take 

French,  music,   and  dancing.      Her  progress  in 

snch  was  rapid,  and  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  her 

inslations  surprised  her  teachers.     Her  fnends  in  the  city, 

r  her  look  so  well  and  appear  so  sprightly,  encouraged 

r  to  believe  that  air  and  exercise  would  prove  more  bene- 

l  than  confinement  to  the  house.     She  went  to  town  in 

e  morning  and  returned  in  the  evening  in  an  open  carriage, 

b  her  father  and  one  of  her  elder  brothers,  each  of  whom 

8  confined  to  his  respective  ofiice  until  night.    In  this  way 
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she  was  exposed  to  tlie  rigors  of  an  unusually  coli 
yet  she  heeded  them  not,  but  returned  home  full  of  anima- 
tion to  join  her  little  brothers  in  preparations  for  their  holiday 
Jete.  Their  anticipations  of  a  joyous  Christmas  were  doomed 
to  sad  disappoiutment.  As  the  time  approached,  two  of  her 
brothers  were  taken  ill.  One  of  these,  a  beautiful  boy  about 
nine  years  of  age,  had  beeu  the  favorite  companion  of  her 
recreations,  and  she  had  taken  great  interest  in  his  mental 
improvement  "  Towards  the  close  of  1835,"  says  her  mother, 
"  he  began  to  droop  ;  his  cheek  grew  pale,  his  step  languid, 
and  his  bright  eye  heavy.  Instead  of  rolling  the  hoop,  and 
bounding  across  the  lawn  to  meet  his  sister  on  her  return 
from  the  city,  he  drooped  by  the  side  of  hia  feeble  mother, 
and  could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from  her ;  at  length  be  was 
taken  to  his  bed,  and,  after  lingering  four  months,  he  died. 
This  was  Margaret's  first  acquaintance  with  death.  She  wit^ 
nessed  his  gradual  decay  almost  unconsciously,  but  still  per- 
suaded herself  •  He  will,  he  must  get  well ! '  She  saw  her 
sweet  little  playfellow  reclining  upon  my  bosom  during  bis 
last  agonies ;  she  witnessed  the  bright  glow  which  flashed 
upon  his  long-faded  cheek;  she  beheld  the  imearthly  light 
of  his  beautiful  eye.  as  he  pressed  his  dying  lips  to  mine  and 
esclainied, '  Mother !  dear  mother !  the  last  hour  has  coiue ! ' 
Oh !  it  was  indeed  an  hour  of  anguish  never  to  be  forgotten- 
Its  effect  upon  ber  youthful  mind  was  as  lasting  as  her  life. 
The  sudden  change  from  life  and  animation  to  the  still  uncon- 
sciousness of  death,  for  the  time  almost  paralyzed  her.  She 
sbed  no  tear,  but  stood  like  a  statue  upon  the  scene  of  death. 
But  when  her  eldest  brother  tenderly  led  her  from  the  room, 
her  tears  gushed  forth — it  was  near  midnight,  and  the  first 
thing  that  aroused  her  to  a  sense  of  what  was  going  on  around 
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her,  was  the  thought  of  my  bereavement,  and  a  conviction  that 
t  was  her  province  to  console  me." 
We  subjoin  a  record,  from  her  own  pen,  of  her  feelings  on 
lis  lamentable  occasion  :  — 

ON  THE  CORPSE  OF  MY  LITTLE  BROTHER  KENT. 

Beauteous  form  of  soulless  clay ' 

Image  of  what  once  was  life ! 
Hashed  is  thy  pulse's  feeble  play, 

And  ceased  the  pangs  of  mortal  strife. 

Oh !  I  have  heard  thy  dying  groan, 

Have  seen  thy  last  of  earthly  pain ; 
And  while  I  weep  that  thou  art  gone, 

I  cannot  wish  thee  here  again. 

For  ah !  the  calm  and  peaceful  smile 

Upon  that  clay-cold  brow  of  thine, 
Speaks  of  a  spirit  freed  from  sin,  — 

A  spirit  joyful  and  divine. 

But  thou  art  gone !  and  this  cold  clay 

Is  all  that  now  remains  of  thee ; 
For  thy  freed  soul  hath  winged  its  way 

To  blessed  immortality. 

That  dyiag  smile,  that  dying  groan, 

I  never,  never  can  forget, 
Till  Death's  cold  hand  hath  clasped  my  own,  — 

His  impress  on  my  brow  has  set. 

Those  low,  and  sweet,  and  plaintive  tones, 
Which  o'er  my  heart  like  music  swept. 

And  the  deep,  deathlike,  chilling  moans 
Which  from  thy  heaving  bosom  crept 

Oh !  thou  wert  beautiful  and  fair, 

Our  loveliest  and  our  dearest  one ! 

No  more  thy  pains  or  joys  we  share. 

No  more  —  my  brother,  thou  art  gone. 
9* 
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The  auguish  of  the  mother  was  still  more  Intense,  as  she 
saw  her  bright  and  beautiiiil  but  perishable  offspring  thiiB, 
one  by  one,  snatched  away  from  her.  "  My  own  weak  frame,' 
says  she,  "  was  unabie  longer  to  sustain  the  effects  of  long 
watching  and  deep  grief.  I  had  not  only  lost  my  lovely  boj, 
but  I  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  I  must  sooa  resign  my 
Margaret ;  or  rather,  that  she  would  soon  follow  me  to  a 
premature  grave.  Although  she  still  persisted  in  the  belief 
that  she  was  well,  the  irritating  cough,  the  hectic  flush,  (so 
often  mistaken  for  the  bloom  of  health,)  the  hurried  beadng 
of  the  heart,  and  the  drenching  night-perspirations  confirmed 
me  in  this  belief,  and  I  sank  under  this  accumulated  load  of 
affliction.  For  three  weeks  I  hovered  upon  the  borders  of 
the  grave ;  and  when  I  arose  from  this  bed  of  pain,  so  feeble 
that  I  could  not  sustain  my  own  weight,  it  was  to  witness  the 
iTipture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  her  lungs,  caused  by  exertion* 
to  suppress  a  cough.  Oh,  it  was  ^ony  to  see  her  thus!  I 
was  compelled  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  alarm,  lest 
the  agitation  of  her  mind  should  produce  fatal  consequences. 
As  I  seated  myself  by  her,  she  raised  her  speaking  eyes  M 
mine  with  a  mournful,  inquiring  gaze ;  and  as  she  read  the 
anguish  which  I  could  not  conceal,  she  turned  away  with  t 
look  of  despair.  She  spoke  not  a  word,  but  silence,  still,  death- 
like silence,  pervaded  the  apartment."  The  best  of  me^<^ 
aid  was  called  in,  but  the  physicians  gave  no  hope  ;  they  con- 
sidered it  a  deep-seated  case  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
that  could  be  done  was  to  alleviate  the  symptoms,  and 
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^B  (net  life  as  long  as  possible,  by  lessening  the  excitement  of 
H  die  system.     When  Mrs,  Davidson  returned  to  the  bedside, 
^■tferaninterview  with  the  physicians,  she  was  regarded  with 
^^H  uudous,  searcbing   look  by  tbe   lovely  little   sufferer,  but 
^^Btaquestion  was  made.     Margaret  seemed  fearful  of  receiv' 
^^H^adiscouragiog  reply,  and  "  lay,  all  pale  and  still,  (except 
F    rfien  agitated  by  the  cough,)  striving  to  calm  the  tumult  of 
I      W  ihniights,"  while  her  mother  seated  herself  by  her  pillow, 
^L^Bibliiig  with,  weakness  and  sorrow.      Long   and   ansious 
^^■n  the  days  and  nights  spent  in  watching  over  her.     Every 
^^Hl^  movement  or  emotion  excited  the  hemorrhage.     "^  Not 
^^^DDurcnur  escaped  her  lips,"  says  her  mother.  "  during  her 
^^^Ptracted   sufferings.     'How  are  you,   love?  how    have    you 
^^Hled during  the  night?'     'Well,  dear  mamma;  I  have  slept 
^^BiUtlj.'    I  have  been   night  after  night  beside  her  restless 
^^Bncfa,  wiped  the   cold  dew  from  her  brow,  and  kissed  her 
^Hlwd  cheek  in  all  the  agony  of  grief,  while  she  unconsciously 
^^Hpit  on ;  or  if  she  did  awake,  her  calm  sweet  smile,  which 
^^BBKd  to   emanate   from  heaven,   has,  spite  of  my  reasun, 
^B^ted  my  heart  with  hope.   Except  when  very  ill,  she  was  ever 
r  (bright  dreamer.     Her  visions  were  usually  of  an  uneartldy 
I     Mst, — about  heaven  and  atigela.     She  was  wandering  among 
the  stars;  her  sainted  sisters  were  her  pioneers;  her  cherub 
brother  walked  haud-in-hand  with  her  through  the  gardens 
iif  Paradise  !     I  was  always  an  early  riser ;  but  after  Margaret 
[legan  to  decline  1  never  disturbed  her  until  time  to  rise  for 
Iireakfast,  a   season  of   social  intercourse  in  which  she   de- 
lighted to  unite,  and  from  which  she  was  never  willing  to  be 
absent.     Often  when  I  have  spoken  to  her  she  would  exclaim, 
■  Mother,  you  have  disturbed  the  brightest  visions  that  ever 
mortal  was  blessed  with  I    I  was  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes 
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of  delight !  Cannot  I  have  time  to  finish  my  dream  ? '  And 
when  I  told  her  how  long  it  was  until  breakfast,  '  It  wiU  do,' 
she  would  say,  and  again  lose  herself  in  her  bright  imagin- 
ings ;  for  I  considered  these  as  moments  of  inspiration  rather 
than  sleep.  She  told  me  it  was  not  sleep.  I  never  knew  but 
one,  except  Margaret,  who  enjoyed  this  delightful  and  mys- 
terious source  of  happiness ;  that  one  was  her  departed  sister 
Lucretia.  When  awaking  fknn  these  reveries,  an  almost 
ethereal  light  played  about  her  eye,  which  seemed  to  irradi- 
ate her  whole  face.  A  holy  calin  pervaded  her  manner,  and 
in  truth  she  looked  more  like  an  angel  who  had  been  com- 
muning with  kindred  spirits  in  the  world  of  light,  than  any- 
thing of  a  grosser  nature." 

How  truly  does  this  correspond  with  Blilton's  exquisite  de- 
scription of  the  heavenly  influences  that  minister  to  vii^n 


"  A  thougand  liv'rieil  aogeti  laokej  her, 
Driviag  Tar  off  eaeti  thing  of  sia  and  guDt; 
And  ia  clear  dream  and  loleinn  viaion, 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  grott  ur  can  hear; 
Til!  oft  converae  with  heavenly  habitant* 
Beian  o  cost  a  beam  on  the  outnard  shape. 
The  iiiipollut*d  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  torn  it  by  d^grncs  to  the  sodI's  sssencs, 
Till  all  be  made  immortai." 

Of  the  images  and  speculations  that  floated  in   her   i 
during  these  half-dreams,  half-reveries,  we  may  form  : 
from  the  following  lines,  written  on  one  occasion  afler  whatK 
mother  used  to  terra  her  "  descent  into  the  world  of  reality  "m 

THE  JOTS    OF  HEAVEN. 

Oh,  who  ran  lel!  the  joy  and  peace 

WMch  gout)  redeemed  ahull  know, 
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When  all  their  earthly  sorrows  cease, 

Their  pride,  and  pain,  and  woe ! 
Who  may  describe  the  matchless  love 
Which  reigneth  with  the  saints  above  ? 

What  earthly  tongue  can  ever  tell 

The  pure,  unclouded  joy 
Which  in  each  gentle  soul  doth  swell, 

Unmingled  with  alloy, 
As,  bending  to  the  Lord  Most  High, 
They  sound  his  praises  through  the  sky? 

Through  the  high  regions  of  the  air. 

On  angel  wings  they  glide, 
And  gaze  in  wondering  silence  there 

On  scenes  to  us  denied ; 
Their  minds  expanding  every  hour. 
And  opening  like  the  sununer  flower. 

Though  not  like  them  to  fade  away, 

To  die,  and  bloom  no  more ; 
Beyond  the  reach  of  fell  decay 

They  stand  in  light  and  power; 
But  pure,  eternal,  free  from  care. 
They  join  in  endless  praises  there ! 

When  first  they  leave  this  world  of  woe 

For  fair,  immortal  scenes  of  light. 
Angels  attend  them  from  below, 

And  upward  wing  their  joyful  flight; 
Where,  fired  with  heavenly  rapture's  flame, 
They  raise  on  high  Jehovah's  name. 

0*er  the  broad  arch  of  heaven  it  peals, 

While  shouts  of  praise  unnumbered  flow  ^ 
The  fiill,  sweet  notes  sublimely  swell, 

And  prostrate  angels  humbly  bow ; 
Each  harp  is  tuned  to  joy  above. 
Its  theme,  a  Saviour's  matchless  love. 

The  dulcet  voice,  which  here  below 
Charmed  with  delight  each  listening  ear, 
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Mixed  with  no  lingering  tone  of  woe. 

Swelling  hannonious,  soft,  and  c 
Will  sweetly  fill  the  courts  above, 
In  strains  of  heavenly  peace  and  love. 

The  brilliant  genios,  which  on  earth 
Is  struggling  with  disease  and  pain. 

Will  there  unfold  in  power  and  light, 
Naught  its  bright  current  to  restrain; 

And  as  each  brilliant  day  rolls  on, 

'T  will  find  some  grace  till  then  unknown. 

And  as  the  countless  years  flit  by. 
Their  minds  progressing  still. 

The  more  they  know,  these  saints  on  high 
Praise  more  His  sovereign  will ; 

No  breath  from  sorrow's  whirlwind  blast 

Around  their  footsteps  cast. 

From  their  high  throne  they  gaze  abroad 
On  vast  creation's  wondrous  plan. 

And  own  the  power,  the  might  of  Grod, 
In  each  resplendent  work  they  scan ; 

Though  sun  and  moon  to  naught  return, 

Like  stars  these  souls  redeemed  shall  bum. 

Oh !  who  could  wish  to  stay  below. 
If  sure  of  such  a  home  as  this, 

Where  streams  of  love  serenely  flow, 
And  every  heart  is  filled  with  bliss? 

They  praise,  and  worship,  and  adore 

The  Lord  of  heaven  for  evermore. 

During  this  dangerous  illness  she  became  acqua 
Miss  Sedgwick.  The  first  visit  of  that  most  exc 
justly  distinguished  person,  was  when  Margaret  was 
of  extreme  debility.  It  laid  the  foundation  of  an  i 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  which  continued  until  '. 
The   visit  was  repeated;   a  correspondence  afterw 
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B,  and  the   friendship  of  Miss  Sedgwick  became  to  the 

e  enthusiast   a  source  of  the  worthiest  pride  and  purest 

feoyment  throughout  the  retniiinder  of  her  brief  existence. 

I  M  length  the  violeuce  of  her  malady  gave  way  to  skilful 

medies    and  the    moat  tender    and   unremitting   assiduity. 

Ren  enabled  to  leave  her  cliamber,  she  rallied  her  spirits, 

le  great  exertions  to  be  cheerful,  and  strove  to  persuade 

laelf  that  ail  niight  yet  l>e  well  with  her.     Even  her  parents, 

ingular  self-delusion  inseparable  from  this  cruelly 

Bering  malady,  began  to  indulge  a  trembling  hope  that  she 

It  still  be  spared  to  them. 

0  the  month  of  July,  her  health  being  sufficiently  reestab- 
d  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  she  was  taken  by  her 
ir  and  eldest  brother  on  a  tour  to  Dutchess  County  and 
■western  part  of  New  York.  On  leaving  home,  she  wrote 
^following  lines,  expressive  of  the  feelings  called  forth  by 
I  events  of  the  few  preceding  months,  and  of  a  forebo<!ing 
|t  she  should  never  return  :  — 

FAREWELL  TO  RnEEMONT, 

Ob  !  Mdly  I  gszE  oa  Ihis  heaatifUl  Inndacspe, 
And  sileDt  and  slov  do  tho  big  toar-dropa  bwgU; 

And  1  haste  to  my  l*sk,  wIiiIb  the  deep  oigh  ia  breaking, 
To  bid  CheE,  sweet  GurBmont,  a  lastiDg  farewell. 

Oh  I  loft  are  the  breezes  which  play  round  thy  valley, 
And  warm  are  the  Bunbeatna  which  gild  ibee  with  light; 

Ail  clear  and  serenely  the  deep  waves  are  rolling. 
The  sky  in  iU  radiance  ia  dtzzliogly  bngbL 

Obi  gsyly  the  birds  'mid  thy  dark  vines  are  sporting, 
And.  heaven-taught,  pouring  their  gladuess  inniDgi 

While  (he  rase  and  the  lily  their  fair  beads  arc  banding 
To  hue  Ihe  aoft  antbeina  Boat  gently  along. 
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Full  many  an  hoar  have  I  bent  o'er  thy  waters, 
Or  watched  the  light  clouds  with  a  joy-beaming  eye, 

Till,  delighted,  I  longed  for  eagle's  swift  pinions, 
To  pierce  the  full  depths  of  that  beautiful  sky. 

Though  wild  were  the  fancies  which  dwelt  in  my  bosom, 
Though  endless  the  visions  which  swept  o'er  my  soul, 

Indulging  those  dreams  was  my  dearest  enjoyment, — 
Enjoyment  unmingled,  unchained  by  control ! 

But  each  garden  of  earth  has  a  something  of  sorrow, 
'A  thorn  in  its  rose,  or  a  blight  in  its  breeze ; 

Though  blooming  as  Eden,  a  shadow  hangs  o'er  thee, 
The  spirit  of  darkness,  of  pain,  of  disease ! 

Tea,  Ruremont !  thy  brow,  in  its  loveliness  decked. 
Is  entwined  with  a  fatal  but  beautiful  wreath; 

For  thy  green  leaves  have  shrunk  at  the  mourner's  cold  toudi. 
And  thy  pale  flowers  have  wept  in  the  presence  of  death. 

Ton  violets,  which  bloom  in  their  delicate  freshness. 
Were  strewed  o'er  the  grave  of  our  fairest  and  best ; 

Ton  roses,  which  charm  by  their  richness  and  fragrance, 
Have  withered  and  died  on  his  icy-cold  breast. 

The  soft  voice  of  Spring  had  just  breathed  o'er  the  valley, 
The  sweet  birds  just  carrolled  their  song  in  her  bower. 

When  the  angel  of  Death  in  his  terror  swept  o'er  us, 
And  placed  in  his  bosom  our  fragile  young  flower. 

Thus,  Ruremont,  we  mourn  not  thy  beauties  alone, 
Thy  flowers  in  their  freshness,  thy  stream  in  its  pride ; 

But  we  leave  the  loved  scene  of  our  mourning  and  tears,  — 
We  leave  the  dear  spot  where  our  cherished  one  died. 

The  mantle  of  beauty  thrown  gracefully  o'er  thee 
Must  touch  a  soft  chord  in  each  delicate  heart ; 

But  the  tie  is  more  sacred  which  bids  us  deplore  thee,  — 
Endeared  by  affliction,  't  is  harder  to  part. 

The  scene  of  enjoyment  is  ever  most  lovely. 
Where  blissful  young  spirits  dance  mirthful  and  glad ; 
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But  when  Sorrow  has  mingled  her  tears  with  our  pleasure, 
Our  love  is  more  tender,  our  parting  more  sad. 

How  mild  is  the  wing  of  this  delicate  zephyr, 

Which  fans  in  its  coolness  my  feverish  brow ! 
But  that  light  wing  is  laden  with  breezes  that  wither, 

And  check  the  warm  current  of  life  in  its  flow. 

Why  blight  such  an  Eden,  O  spirit  of  terror ! 

Which  sweepest  thy  thousands  each  hour  to  the  tomb  ? 
Why,  why  shouldst  thou  roam  o'er  this  beautiful  valley. 

And  mingle  thy  breath  with  the  rose's  perfume? 

The  sun  rises  bright  o'er  the  clear  dancing  waters, 

And  tinges  with  gold  every  light  waving  tree. 
And  the  young  birds  are  singing  their  welcome  to  morning  — 

Alas !  they  will  sing  it  no  longer  for  me ! 

The  young  buds  of  Summer  their  soft  eyes  are  opening. 
The  wild  flowers  are  bending  the  pure  ripples  o'er; 

But  I  bid  them  farewell,  and  my  heart  is  nigh  breaking 
To  think  I  shall  see  them  and  tend  them  no  more. 

I  mark  yonder  path,  where  so  often  I  've  wandered. 

Yon  moss-covered  rock,  with  its  sheltering  tree. 
And  a  sigh  of  deep  sadness  bursts  forth  to  remember 

That  no  more  its  soft  verdure  shall  blossom  for  me. 

How  oft«n  my  thoughts,  to  these  loved  scenes  returning. 
Shall  brood  o'er  the  past  with  its  joy  and  its  pain ; 

Till  waking  at  last  from  the  long,  pleasing  slumber, 
I  sigh  to  behold  thee,  thus  blooming,  again. 

he  little  party  was  absent  on  its  western  tour  about  two 
ths.  "  Margaret,"  says  her  mother,  "  appeared  to  enjoy 
scenery,  and  everything  during  the  journey  interested  her ; 
there  was  a  sadness  in  her  countenance,  a  pensiveness  in 
manner,  unless  excited  by  external  circumstances,  which 
)ly  affected  me.  She  watched  every  variation  in  my  coun- 
nce ;  marked  every  little  attention  directed  to  herself,  — 
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such  as  an  alteratioD  in  her  diet,  dress,  exposure  to  the  changl 

of  weather,  —  yet  still  discovered  an  unwillingness  to  speak  v 
her  declining  health,  and  labored  to  conceal  every  unfevorab 
symptom  or  change  for  the  worse.  This,  of  course,  impose 
upon  nie  the  most  paJnfiil  restraint.  How  heart-breaking  1 
find  that  she  considered  my  tongue  as  the  herald  of  moumfi 
tidings,  and  my  face  as  the  mirror  of  evil  to  come !  How  tni 
that  self-deceptjon  seems  to  be  an  almost  invariable  symptot 
attending  this  dreadful  complaint !  Mai^aret,  all  imeonsdou 
of  the  rapid  strides  of  the  destroyer,  taught  herself  to  believ 
that  the  alarming  symptoms  of  her  case  existed  only  in  tb 
imagination  of  her  too  anxious  mother.  Yet  knowing  my  e* 
perience  in  these  matters,  she  still  doubted  and  trembled  an 
feared  to  ask,  lest  a  confirmation  of  her  vague  apprehension 
should  be  the  result.  She  avoided  the  slightest  allusion  to  ti> 
subject  of  her  disease  in  any  way ;  and  in  the  morbid  eJtdt* 
ment  of  her  mind  it  appeared  to  her  almost  like  accusing  he 
of  something  wrong  to  say  she  was  not  well." 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  her  to  Sliss  Sedgwid 
after  her  arrival  in  Dutchess  County  :  — 


LiTHGr)\»,  Dutchess  C0UI17. 

Happy  as  I  am,  my  dear  madam,  in  the  privilege  of  writ 
ing  to  you,  I  cannot  permit  another  day  to  pass  ere  I  inform  JOl 
of  our  safe  arrival  at  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  this  beffl 
tiful  and  healthy  country.  Om-  passage  up  the  river  wa 
rather  tedious,  being  debarred  the  pleasure  of  remaining  upo 
deck,  but  this  privation  was  counterbalanced  by  the  pleosin 
of  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  dear  brother,  who  wi 
permitted  to  meet  us  when  the  boat  stopped  at  West  Poir 
Arrived  at  Poughkeepsie,  brother  M.  procured  a  private  M 
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^  which  was  to  convey  us  to  the  end  of  our  jouraej,  it 

f  twenty  miles.     The  drive   was   delightful !     The 

y  ever  changing,  ever  beautiful !     We  arrived  at  Lith- 

I  without  much    fatigue,   where   a  hearty  welcome,   that 

it  of  cordials,  was  awaiting  us.     Oh,  it  is  a  lovely  spot! 

light  Ruremont  the  perfection  of  beauty  !  but  here  I  fiud 

lowers  as  blooming,  the  birds  as  gay,  the  air  as  sweet,  and 

ospect  far  more  varied  and  extensive.    'T  is  true  we  have 

nie  beautiful  East  River,  with  its  crowd  of  vessels  sweep- 

fiilly  along ;   but   here   are  hills   crowned  with  the 

it  foliage,  valleys  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  watered  with 

I  rivulets ;  and  here,  what  we  prize  more  than  all,  a 

f,  salubrious  air,  which  seems,  in  the  words  of  the  divine 

I  'to  bear  healing  in  its  wings.'      Dear  mother  bore   the 

be  of  our  journey  better  than  we  anticipated ;    and  al- 

h  I  do  not  think  she  is  permanently  better,  she  certainly 

e  freely,  and  seems  altogetlier  more  comfortable, 

t  when   in  the  city.     Oh!  how   sincerely  I  hope   that   a 

^  of  air  and  scene  may  raise  her  spirits  and  renovate  her 

I  the  midst  of  friends  whom  she  has 

1  and  loved  for  many  years,  and  surrounded  by  scenes 

lected  with  many  of  her  earliest  reniemh ranees.     Farewell, 

r  madam !     Please  give  my  love  to  your  dear  little 

i  and  should  you  have  the  leisure  and  inclination  lo  an- 

i  this,  believe    me  your  letter  will  be  a  source  of  much 

Ification  to  your 

Highly  obliged  little  friend, 

M.  M.  D.vviBSON, 


i  travellers  returned  to  Ruremont  in  September.     The 
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tour  had  been  of  service  to  Itlargaret,  and  she  endeavored  t 
persuade  herself  that  she  was  quite  well.  If  asked  about  he 
health,  her  reply  was,  that  "  K  her  friends  did  not  tell  her  sh 
was  ill,  she  should  not,  from  her  own  feelings,  suspect  it 
That  she  was,  notwithstanding,  dubious  on  this  subject,  wa 
evident  from  her  avoiding  to  speak  about  it,  and  from  the  ui 
easiness  she  manifested  when  it  was  alluded  to.  It  was  sdj 
more  evident  from  the  change  that  took  place  in  her  habit 
find  pursuits ;  she  tacitly  adopted  the  course  of  conduct  tha 
had  repeatedly  nnd  anxiously,  but  too  often  vainly,  been  urgea 
by  her  mother,  as  calculated  to  allay  the  morbid  irritability  o: 
her  system.  She  gave  up  her  studies,  rarely  indulged  in  writ 
iug  or  drawing,  and  contented  herself  with  light  reading,  m'tl 
playing  a  few  simple  airs  on  the  piano,  and  with  any  othe' 
triiial  mode  of  passing  away  the  time.  The  wsmt  of  her  lavof 
he  occupations,  however,  soon  made  the  hours  move  heavib 
with  her.  Above  all  things,  she  missed  the  exacting  exercise  ol 
the  pen,  against  which  she  had  been  especially  warned.  Hel 
mother  observed  the  listlessness  and  melancholy  that  were 
stealing  over  her,  and  hoped  a  change  of  scene  might  banish 
them.  The  airs  from  the  river,  too,  had  been  pronounced 
unfavorable  to  her  health  ;  the  family,  therefore,  removed  td 
town.  The  change  of  residence,  however,  did  not  produce  tb( 
desired  effect  She  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  wid 
herself,  and  with  the  life  of  idleness,  as  she  considered  it,  flia 
she  was  leading ;  but  still  she  had  resolved  to  ^ve  the  pre 
scribed  system  a  thorough  trial.  A  new  source  of  solicitude  wa 
now  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  her  anxious  mother,  who  reai 
in  her  niournflilly  quiet  manner  and  submissive  silence  the  paii 
fill  effects  of  compliance  with  her  advice.  There  was  not* 
murmur,  however,  from  the  lips  of  Margaret,  to  give  i 
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thin  solicitude ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  she  caught  her 
nwlher's  eye  fixed  anxiously  and  inquiringly  on  her,  she  would 
limiairay  and  nssume  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

Six  months  had  passed  in  this  Inactive  manner.  "  She  was 
mki  one  day  by  my  side,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  weary  and 
restless,  aad  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do  with  herself,  when, 
marking  the  traces  of  grief  upon  my  face,  she  threw  her  arms 
about  my  neck,  and,  kissing  me,  exclaimed,  '  My  dear,  dear 
iDMlier!'  'What  is  it  affects  you  now,  my  child?'  'Oh, 
Iknowyou  are  longing  for  something  from  my  pen!'  I  saw 
lie  secret  craving  of  the  spirit  that  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion. 
'I  do,  indeed,  my  dear,  delight  in  the  efiusions  from  your  pen, 
Iwt  Hie  exertion  will  injure  you.'  '  Mamma,  I  inmt  virile  !  I 
CM  hold  out  no  longer !  I  will  return  to  my  pen,  my  pencil, 
wd  my  books,  and  shall  again  he  happy  ! '  I  pressed  her  to 
tj  bosom,  and  cautioned  her  to  remember  she  was  feeble. 
'Mother,'  exclaimed  she,  '  I  am  well !  I  wish  you  were  only 
M  well  as  I  am  ! '  " 

The  heart  of  the  mother  was  not  proof  against  these  appeals ; 
indeed  she  had  almost  as  much  need  of  self-denial  on  this  sub- 
ject i£  her  child,  so  much  did  she  delight  in  these  early  blos- 
somings of  her  talent.  Margaret  was  again  left  to  her  own 
impulses.  All  the  frivolous  expedients  for  what  is  usually 
!  med  kiUing  time  were  discarded  by  her  with  contempt ;  her 
'ilies  were  resumed  j  in  tlie  sacred  writings  and  in  the  pages 
iiistory  she  sought  fitting  aliment  for  her  mind,  half  fam- 
iid  by  its  long  abstinence;  her  poetical  vein  again  burst 
:^M.  and  the  following  lines,  written  at  the  time,  show  the 
iloment  and  elevation  of  her  feelings;  — 
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EARTH. 

Eabth  I  thou  hast  naught  to  satis^ 

The  cravings  of  hnmortal  mind! 
Earth!  thou  hast  nothing  pure  and  hij^ 

The  soaring,  struggling  soul  to  bind. 

Impatient  of  its  long  delay, 
The  pinioned  spirit  fiun  would  roam^ 

And  leave  this  crumbling  house  of  clay, 
To  seek,  above,  its  own  bright  home ! 

The  spirit,  —  't  is  a  spark  of  light 
Struck  from  our  God^s  eternal  throne, 

Which  pierces  through  these  clouds  of  niglit| 
And  longs  to  shine  where  once  it  shone! 

Earth!  there  will  come  an  awful  day, 
When  thou  shalt  crumble  into  naught; 

When  thou  shalt  melt  beneath  that  ray 
From  whence  thy  splendors  first  were  caug^ 

Quenched  in  the  glories  of  its  God, 
Yon  burning  lamp  shall  then  expire; 

And  flames,  from  heaven^s  own  altar  sent, 
Shall  light  the  great  funereal  pyre. 

Yes,  thou  must  die !  and  yon  pure  depths 
Back  from  thv  darkened  brow  shall  roll; 

But  never  can  the  tyrant  Death 
Arrest  this  feeble,  trusting  soul. 

When  that  great  Voice,  which  formed  thee  fink. 
Shall  tell,  surrounding  worid,  thy  doom, 

Then  the  pure  soul,  enchained  by  thee. 
Shall  rise  triumphant  o'er  thy  tomb. 

Then  on,  still  on,  the  unfettered  mind 
Through  realms  of  endless  space  shaD  1^; 

No  earth  to  dim,  no  chain  to  bind, 
Too  pure  to  sin,  too  great  to  die. 
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Earth  I  thou  hast  naught  to  satisfy 

The  cravings  of  immortal  mind ! 
Earth !  thou  hast  nothing  pure  or  high, 

The  soaring,  struggling  soul  to  bind. 

Yet  is  this  never-dying  ray 

Caught  in  thy  cold,  delusive  snares, 
Cased  in  a  cell  of  mouldering  clay, 

And  bowed  by  woes,  and  pain,  and  cares! 

Oh !  how  mysterious  is  the  bond 

Which  blends  the  earthly  with  the  pure. 
And  mingles  that  which  death  may  blight 

With  that  which  ever  must  endure ! 

Arise,  my  soul,  from  all  below. 

And  gaze  upon  thy  destined  home. 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  the  throne  of  God, 

Where  sin  and  care  can  never  come. 

Prepare  thee  for  a  state  of  bliss. 

Unclouded  by  this  mortal  veil. 
Where  thou  shalt  see  thy  Maker's  face. 

And  dews  from  heaven's  own  air  inhale. 

How  sadly  do  the  sins  of  earth 

Deface  thy  purity  and  light, 
That  thus,  while  gazing  at  thyself. 

Thou  shrink' st  in  horror  at  the  sight. 

Compound  of  weakness  and  of  strength. 

Mighty,  yet  ignorant  of  thy  power ! 
Loftier  than  earth,  or  air,  or  sea. 

Yet  meaner  than  the  lowliest  flower! 

Soaring  towards  heaven,  yet  clinging  still 

To  earth,  by  many  a  purer  tie ! 
Longing  to  breathe  a  tender  air. 

Yet  fearing,  trembling  thus  to  die! 

She  was  soon  all  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment     Her  pen  and 
her  pencil  were  frequently  in  her  hand ;  she  occupied  herself 
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also  with  her  needle  in  embroidery  on  canvas,  and  other 
fancy  work.  Hope  brightened  with  the  exhUaration  of  her 
spirits.  "  I  now  walk  and  ride,  eat  and  sleep  as  usual."  she 
observes  in  a  letter  to  a  joung  friend,  "  and  although  not  well, 
have  strong  hopes  that  the  opening  spring,  which  renovates 
the  flowers,  and  fields,  and  streams,  will  revive  my  enfeebled 
frame,  and  restore  me  to  my  wonted  health,"  In  these  moods 
she  was  the  life  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  these  moods  were 
frequent  and  long.  And  here  we  would  observe,  that  though 
these  memoirs,  which  are  furnished  principally  from  the  recol- 
lections of  an  afflicted  mother,  may  too  often  represent  this 
gifled  little  being  us  a  feeble  invalid  struggling  with  mortality, 
yet  in  truth  her  life,  though  a  brieC  was  a  bright  and  happy  one. 
At  dmcs  she  was  full  of  playful  and  innocent  gayety  ;  at  others 
of  intense  mental  exaltation;  and  it  was  the  very  intensity  of 
her  enjoyment  that  made  her  so  oflen  indulge  in  those  poetic 
paroxysms,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which  filled 
her  mother  with  alarm.  A  few  weeks  of  this  intellectual  ex- 
citement was  followed  by  another  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  lungs,  and  a  long  interval  of  extreme  debility.  The  suc- 
ceeding winter  was  one  of  vicissitude.  She  had  several  at- 
tacks of  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  which  evidently  alamied  her 
at  the  time,  though  she  said  nothing,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
press all  manifestation  of  her  feelings.  If  taken  suddenly,  she 
instantly  resorted  to  the  sofa,  and,  by  a  strong  effort,  strove  to 
suppress  every  emotion.  With  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  com- 
pressed, and  her  thin  pale  hand  resting  in  that  of  her  anxious 
mother,  she  seemed  to  he  waiting  the  issue.  Not  a  munutir 
nonld  escape  her  lips,  nor  did  she  ever  complain  of  pain. 
She  would  often  say,  by  way  of  consolation,  to  her  mother, 
'  Mamma,  I  am  highly  favored.    I  hardly  know  what  is  meg 
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bjpain.  T  ain  sure  I  never,  to  ray  recollection,  Iiave  felt  it" 
Ilie  moment  she  was  able  to  sit  up,  aAcr  one  of  these  alarm- 
ing Mtacks,  every  vestige  of  a  sick-chamber  must  be  removed. 
Xo  medicine,  no  cap,  no  bed-gown,  no  loose  wrapper  must 
be  in  aght.  Her  beautiful  dark  hiur  must  be  parted  ou  her 
iiroad,  Ligh  forehead,  her  dress  arranged  with  the  same  care 
and  neatness  as  when  in  perfect  health  ;  indeed  she  studied  to 
banish  from  her  appearance  all  that  might  remind  her  friends 
Eiut  her  health  was  impaired,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive  the 
idea  from  her  own  thoughts.  Her  reply  to  every  inquiry  about 
her  health  was,  "  Well,  quite  well ;  or  at  least  I  feel  so,  though 
niolher  continues  to  treat  me  as  an  mvalid.  True  I  have  a 
cold,  attended  by  a  cough,  that  is  not  wiUing  to  leave  uie  ;  hut 
when  the  spring  returns,  with  its  mild  air  and  sweet  blossoms, 
1  thiik  this  cough,  which  alarms  mother  so  much,  will  leave 


She  had,  indeed,  a,  strong  desire  to  live ;  and  the  cause  of 
that  desire  is  indicative  of  her  character.  With  all  her  retir- 
ing modesty,  she  had  an  ardent  desire  for  literary  distinction. 
The  example  of  her  sister  Lucretia  was  incessantly  before  her; 
she  taa  tier  leading  star,  and  her  whole  soul  was  but  to  emu- 
late her  soarings  into  the  pure  regions  of  poetry.  Her  appre- 
hensions were  that  she  might  be  cut  off  la  the  immaturity  of 
her  powers.  A  simple,  but  most  touching  ejaculation,  betrayed 
this  feeling,  as,  when  lying  on  a  sofa,  in  one  of  those  alarming 
paroxysms  of  her  malady,  she  turned  her  eyes,  full  of  mourn- 
ful sweetness,  upon  her  mother,  and,  in  a  low,  subdued  voice, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  I  my  dear,  dear  mother  1  1  am  so  young  !  " 

VTti  have  sdd  that  the  example  of  her  sister  Lucretia  was 
incessantly  before  her,  and  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of  it 
3  the  following  lines,  written  at  this  time,  which  breathe 
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the  heavenly  aspirations  of  her  pure  young  spirit,  in  stnuns, 
to  lis,  quite  unearthly.  We  may  have  read  poetry  more  arti- 
ficially perfect  in  its  structure,  but  never  any  more  truly  di- 
vine  in  its  inspiration. 


TO  MY  SISTER  LUCRETIA. 


Mt  sister !    With  that  thrilling  word 
What  thoughts  unnumbered  wildly  spring! 

What  echoes  in  my  heart  are  stirred, 
While  thus  I  touch  the  trembling  string! 

My  sister !  ere  this  youthful  mind 
Could  feel  the  value  of  thine  own ; 

Ere  this  infantine  heart  could  bind, 
In  its  deep  cell,  one  look,  one  tone, 

To  glide  along  on  memory's  stream. 
And  bring  back  thrilling  thoughts  of  thee; 

Ere  I  knew  aught  but  childhood's  dream, 
Thy  soul  had  struggled,  and  was  free! 

My  sister !  with  this  mortal  eye 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thy  form  again ; 

And  never  shall  this  mortal  ear 
Drink  in  the  sweetness  of  thy  strain  I 

Yet  fancy  wild  and  glowing  love 

Reveal  thee  to  my  spirit's  view, 
Enwreathed  with  graces  from  above. 

And  decked  in  heaven's  own  fadeless  hue. 

Thy  glance  of  pure  seraphic  light 
Sheds  o'er  my  heart  its  soft'ningray; 

Thy  pinions  guard  my  couch  by  night. 
And  hover  o'er  my  path  by  day. 

I  cannot  weep  that  thou  art  fled ; 

For  ever  blends  my  soul  with  thine, 
Each  thought,  by  purer  impulse  led, 

Is  soaring  on  to  realms  divine. 
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Thy  glance  unfolds  my  heart  of  hearts. 

And  lays  its  inmost  recess  bare ; 
Thy  voice  a  heavenly  calm  imparts, 

And  soothes  each  wilder  passion  there. 

I  hear  thee  in  the  summer  breeze, 

See  thee  in  all  that  *s  pure  or  fair; 
Thy  whisper  in  the  murmuring  trees, 

Thy  breath,  thy  spirit  everywhere. 

Thine  eyes,  which  watch  when  mortals  sleepy 

Cast  o'er  my  dreams  a  radiant  hue ; 
Thy  tears,  "  such  tears  as  angels  weep,'* 

Fall  nightly  with  the  glistening  dew. 

Thy  fingers  wake  my  youthful  lyre. 

And  teach  its  softer  strains  to  flow ; 
Thy  spirit  checks  each  vain  desire. 

And  gilds  the  low'ring  brow  of  woe. 

When  fancy  wings  her  upward  flight 

On  through  the  viewless  realms  of  air, 
Clothed  in  its  robe  of  matchless  light, 

I  view  thy  ransomed  spirit  there ! 

Far  from  her  wild  delusive  dreams, 
It  leads  my  raptured  soul  away. 
Where  the  pure  fount  of  glory  streams, 

And  saints  live  on  through  endless  day. 

• 

When  the  dim  lamp  of  future  years 

Sheds  o'er  my  path  its  glimmering  funt, 
First  in  the  view  thy  form  appears. 

My  sister,  and  my  guardian  saint ! 

Thou  gem  of  light !  my  leading  star  I 

What  thou  hast  been,  I  strive  to  be; 
When  from  the  path  I  wander  far. 

Oh,  turn  thy  guiding  beam  on  me. 

Teach  me  to  fill  thy  place  below. 
That  I  may  dwell  with  thee  above; 
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To  soothe,  like  thee,  a  mother's  woe, 
And  prove,  like  thine,  a  sister's  love. 

Thou  wert  unfit  to  dwell  with  clay, 
For  sin  too  pure,  for  earth  too  bright! 

And  Death,  who  called  thee  hence  awaj 
Placed  on  his  brow  a  gem  of  light! 

A  gem,  whose  brilliant  glow  is  shed 
Beyond  the  ocean's  swelling  wave 

Which  gilds  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
And  pours  its  radiance  on  thy  grave 

When  Day  hath  left  his  glowing  car, 
And  Evening  spreads  her  robe  of  love; 

When  worlds,  like  travellers  from  aiar, 
Meet  in  the  azure  fields  above ; 

When  all  is  still,  and  Fancy's  realm 
Is  opening  to  the  eager  view. 

Mine  eye  full  oft,  in  search  of  thee, 
Roams  o'er  that  vast  expanse  of  blue 

I  know  that  here  thy  harp  is  mute, 
And  quenched  the  bright  poetic  fire, 

Tet  still  I  bend  my  ear,  to  catch 
The  hymnings  of  thy  seraph  lyre. 

Oh  I  if  this  partial  converse  now 
•  So  joyous  to  my  heart  can  be, 

How  must  the  streams  of  rapture  flow 
When  both  are  chainless,  both  are  fret! 

When  borne  from  earth  for  evermore. 
Our  souls  in  sacred  joy  unite, 

At  God's  almighty  throne  adore. 
And  bathe  in  beams  of  endless  light ! 

Away,  away,  ecstatic  dream ! 

I  must  not,  dare  not  dwell  on  thee ; 
My  soul,  immersed  in  life's  dark  stream, 

Is  far  too  earthly  to  be  free. 
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* 

Thongh  heaven^s  bright  portal  were  unclosed, 

And  angels  wooed  me  from  on  bigh, 
Too  much  I  fear  my  shrinking  soul 

Would  cast  on  earth  its  longing  eye. 

Teach  me  to  fill  thy  place  below, 

That  I  may  dwell  with  thee  above; 
To  soothe,  like  thee,  a  mother's  woe, 

And  prove,  like  thee,  a  sister's  love. 

It  was  probably  this  trembling  solicitude  about  the  duration 
of  her  existence,  that  made  her  so  anxious,  about  this  time,  to 
employ  every  interval  of  her  precarious  health  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  mental  powers.  Certain  it  is,  during  the  winter, 
checkered  as  it  was  with  repeated  fits  of  indisposition,  she 
applied  herself  to  historical  and  other  studies  with  an  ardor 
that  often  made  her  mother  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

The  following  letters  to  a  young  female  friend  were  written 
during  one  of  these  intervals :  — 

"  New  York,  February  26, 1837. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  which  might  have  be- 
fallen your  letter,  my  dear  Henrietta,  it  arrived  safely  at  its 
resting-place,  and  is  now  lying  open  before  me,  as  I  am  quietly 
sitting,  this  chill  February  morning,  to  inform  you  of  its  safe 
arrival.  I  find  I  was  not  mistaken  in  believing  you  too  kind 
to  be  displeased  at  my  remissness;  and  I  now  hope  that 
through  our  continued  intercourse  neither  will  have  cause  to 
complain  of  the  other's  negligence. 

.*'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  always  willing  to  assign  every  rea- 
son but  that  of  forgetfulness  for  a  friend's  silence.  Knowing 
how  often  I  am  obliged  to  claim  this  indulgence  for  myself, 
and  how  often  ill  health  prevents  me  fi^om  writing  to  those  I 
love,  I  am  the  more  ready  to  frame  apologies  for  others ;  in* 


deed  I  think  this  spirit  of  charity  (if  so  I  may  call  it)  is  r 
sary  to  the  happiness  of  correspondents,  and  as  1  am  sure  you 
possess  it,  I  trust  we  shall  both  glide  quietly  along  witliout  any 
of  those  little  yw*  which  so  often  interrupt  the  purest  friend- 
ships. And  now  that  my  dissertation  on  letter-writing  is  at  an 
end,  I  must  proceed  to  inform  you  of  what  I  fear  will  be  a 
disappointment,  as  it  breaks  away  all  those  sweet  anticipations 
expressed  in  your  affectionate  letter.  Father  has  concluded 
that  we  shall  not  return  to  Platlsburg  next  spring,  as  he  had 
once  intended  ;  he  fears  the  effects  uf  the  cold  winds  of  Lake 
Champlain  upon  mother  and  myself^  who  are  both  delicate; 
and  as  we  have  so  many  dear  friends  in  and  about  the  city,  a 
nearer  location  would  be  pleasanter  to  us  and  to  them.  We 
now  think  seriously  of  returning  to  Ballston,  that  beautiful 
little  village  where  we  have  already  spent  two  delightful  years; 
and  though  in  this  case  I  must  rehnquish  the  idea  of  visiting 
my  dear  '  old  home '  and  my  dear  young  friend,  hope  points  to 
the  hour  when  you  may  become  my  guest,  and  where  the 
charms  of  novelty  will  iu  some  degree  repay  us  for  the  delight 
ful  associations  and  remembrances  we  had  hoped  to  enjoy. 
But  1  cannot  help  now  and  then  casting  a  backward  glance' 
upon  the  beautiful  scenes  you  describe,  and  wishing  myself 
with  you.  A  philosopher  would  say, '  Since  you  cannot  enjoy 
what  you  desire,  turn  to  the  pleasures  you  may  possess,  and 
seek  in  them  consolation  for  what  you  have  lost ; '  but  I  am 

no  philosopher. 

"I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  question  about  Mrs.  He- 
m'^ns.  I  have  read  several  lives  of  this  distinguished  poetess, 
by  different  authors,  and  in  all  of  them  find  something  new 
to  admire  in  her  character  and  venerate  in  her  genius  !  She 
was  a  woman  of  deep  feeling,  lix'cly  fancy,  and  acute  sew^^ 
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p&ts;  so  acute,  indeed,  as  to  have  formed  her  chief  unhap- 
ss  through  life.     She  mingles  her  own  feelings  with  her 
well,  that  in  reading  them  jou  read  fier  character. 
Bd!  there  is  one  thing  I  have  often  remarked  :  the  mind  soon 
Wariee  in  perusing  many  of  her  pieces  at  once.     She  expresses 
lliose  sweet  sentiments   so   often,   and  introduces  the   same 
■'reiim  of  beautiful  ideas  so  constantly,  that  they  sometimes 
'Regenerate  into  monotony.     I  know  of  no  higher  treat  than 
'u  read  a  few  of  her  best  productions,  and  comment  upon  and 
feel  their  beauties  ;  but  perusing  her  vohiirie  is  to  me  like  list- 
ening to  a  strain  of  sweet  nmsic  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
uiita  it  becomes  so  familiar  to  the  ear,  that  it  loses  the  charm 
of  variety. 

"  Now,  dear  H.,  is  not  this  presumption  in  me,  to  criticize 
50  exquisite  an  author  ?  But  you  desired  my  opinion,  and  I 
have  given  it  to  you  without  reserve. 

"  Tou  desire  nie  to  send  you  an  origintd  poem  for  your- 
self. Now,  my  dear  Hetty,  this  is  something  I  am  not  at 
present  able  to  do  for  any  of  my  friends,  writing  being  sup- 
]>osed  quite  injurious  to  persons  with  weak  lungs.  And  I 
have  still  another  reason.  You  say  the  effect  of  conveying 
iVeliiigs  from  the  heart  and  recording  them  upon  paper,  seems 
to  deprive  them  of  half  their  warmth  and  ardor !  Now, 
niv  dear  friend,  would  not  the  effect  of  forming  them  into 
veree  seem  to  render  them  still  fcss  sincere  ?  Is  not  plain 
prose,  as  it  slides  rapidly  from  the  pen,  mare  apt  to  speak  the 
(cf'linga  of  the  heart,  than  when  an  hour  or  two  is  spent  in 
giving  them   rhyme   and  measure   and  all  the  attributes  of 


TO     THE    SAME. 

■■  New  York,  April  a,  1891. 
"  AbouT  an  hour  since,  my  dear  Henrietta,  I  received  your 
token  of  remembrance,  and  commenced  my  answer  with  an 
act  of  obedience  to  your  sovereign  will ;  but  I  fear  you  will 
repfiiii  when  too  late,  and  while  nodding  over  the  closely  writ- 
teL  sheet,  and  peering  impatiently  into  each  crowded  comer, 
you  will  secretly  wish  you  had  allowed  my  pen  to  commeace 
its  operations  at  a  more  respectful  distance  from  .the  top  of 
the  page.  However,  the  request  was  your  own ;  I  obey  like 
an  obedient  friend,  and  you  must  abide  the  consequences  of 
your  rash  demand.  Shoidd  the  first  glance  at  my  well-filled 
sheet  be  followed  by  a  yawn,  or  its  last  word  be  welcomed 
with  a  smile,  you  ma^l  blame  your  own  imprudence  in  brinf- 
bg  down  upon  your  luckless  head  the  accumulated  nothing 
of  a  scribbler  like  myself.  It  is  indeed  true  that  we  shaH 
not  return  to  Plattsburg;  and  much  as  I  long  to  revisit  the 
home  of  my  infancy,  and  the  friends  of  my  earliest  remem- 
brance, I  shall  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  in  realitfi 
though  fancy,  unshackled  liy  earth,  shall  direct  her  pinions  to 
the  north,  and  linger,  delighted,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Champlain !  Methinks  I  hear  you  e.\claim,  with  Im- 
patience, 'Fancy/  what  is  it?  I  long  for  something  mo« 
substantial.'  So  do  I,  ma  chere,  but  since  I  cannot  hope  W 
behold  my  dear  native  village  and  its  dear  inhabitaoU.  with 
other  eyes  than  those  of  fancy,  I  will  e'en  employ  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Tou  may  be  sure  we  do  not  prefer  tiie 
confined  and  murky  atmosphere  of  the  city  to  the  pure  and 
health-giving  breezes  of  the  country;  far  from  it  —  we  are 
already  preparing  to  remove,  as  soon  as  the  mild  influence 
^f  spring  has  prevailed  over  the  chilling  blasts  which  we  still 
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tear  whistling  around  us;  and  gladly  shall  we  welcome  the 
daythiit  will  release  vs  from  our  bondage.  But  there  is  some 
linwback  to  every  pleasure  —  some  bitter  drop  in  almost 
Qvery  cup  of  enjoyment ;  and  we  shall  taste  this  most  keenly 
wlien  we  bid  farewell  to  the  delightful  circle  of  friends  wbo 
lave  cheered  us  during  the  solitude  and  confinement  of  this 
dreary  winter.  The  New  York  air,  so  far  from  agreeing 
with  lis,  has  deprived  us  of  every  enjoyment  beyond  the 
boimdaries  of  our  own  walls,  and  it  will  he  hard  to  leave 
liiDse  iriends  who  have  taught  us  to  forget  the  privations  of 
ill  health  in  the  pleasure  of  their  society.  We  have  chosen 
Ballston  for  our  temporary  home,  from  the  hope  of  seeing 
item  oflener  there  than  we  eould  ia  a  secluded  town,  and 
l>MiMise  pure  air,  medicinal  waters,  and  good  society  have  all 
CDDibined  to  render  it  a  delightful  country  residence;  yet,  with 
all  these  advantages,  is  can  never  possess  half  the  charms 
of  niy  dear  old  home  ! 

"That  deuold  home,  when  pueed  my  childish  years. 
When  fond  affection  wJpfsd  my  iDiimt  tfara  1 
Where  £ret  I  learned  fhim  wlience  my  bleESiaga  came. 
And  lisped,  in  Altering  tonea,  a  molhtr'i  suaae ! 

"That  dtar  uld  ftome,  where  memoty  fondly  clings, 

Around  vboBO  ecetiFa  my  thoughlB  delight  tj  stray, 
And  pass  the  homv  in  pleasing  dicams  away ! 

"  Oh,  shall  I  ne-er  behold  thy  waves  agam, 
Hy  native  take,  my  beautiful  Champlaia? 
Sball  I  uo  more  above  thy  ripples  bend 
In  eweet  commuciau  with  my  childhood's  friend? 

"  Shall  I  no  more  behold  tby  rolling  ware, 
The  palnol's  croddle,  and  the  warrior's  grave? 
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Thy  mountaJui,  tiDgtil  with  dayligbt'B  putiag  glov? 
Thy  blets,  mirrot'd  in  tlie  (trejun  beio»? 

"Bsekl  back!  —  thou jireifn*,  robed  in  Bhortowi  lie, 
Aad  rise,  thaa/nii,  before  my  tiptiired  eye ! 
Fancy  shall  gild  the  frowning  lapM  between, 
Aud  Memory's  band  ahal]  paiul  the  eloning  socne  I 

"Lol  iiow  the  tEuw  beneathher  pencil  groTTB! 
The  flov'ret  bloonis,  the  winduig  Blnamlet  fiowi; 
With  Cornier  tViends  I  Irace  my  (boleteps  o'er, 
And  muse,  delighled,  on  my  own  green  shonl 

"Alul  It  fades  — the  fairy  drettm  IB  put! 

DJBBolved  the  veil  by  iportire  Fancy  cait. 

Oil,  >rby  sbould  thus  our  bri^teat  dreuuB  deput, 

And  icenas  illusive  cheat  the  longing  heart? 
"  When'er  through  t\iture  life  mj  steps  may  rosm, 

I  ne'er  shall  find  a  spot  like  thee,  my  home; 

With  all  my  joys  the  thought  of  Ihei  shall  blend, 

And,  joined  irith  fhee,  BhftU  rise  my  chitdhood'a  Mend. 

"  Mother  is  most  truly  alive  to  all  these  feelings, 
our  first  year  in  New  York  we  were  liring  a  few  mill 
the  city,  at  one  of  the  loveliest  situations  in  the  world  I  t 
think  1  Lave  seldom  seen  a  sweeter  spot ;  but  all  its  beau^eS 
could  not  divert  her  thoughts  from  our  own  dear  home,  and 
despite  the  superior  advantages  we  there  enjojed,  she  wept 
to  enjoy  it  again.  But  enough  of  this  ;  if  I  suffer  ray  fancy 
to  dwell  longer  upon  these  loved  scenes,  I  shall  scribble  over 
my  whole  sheet,  and,  leaving  out  what  I  most  wish  to  say^ 
fill  it  with  nothing  but  'Home,  honie,  sweet,  sweet  home!' 
as  the  song  goes 

"  Now  for  the  mighty  theme  upon  which  I  scarcely  dare 
to  dwell,  —  my  visit  to  Plattsburg !  Yes,  my  dear  H.,  I  do 
think,  or  rather  I  do  hope,  that  such  a  time  may  come  when 
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I  can  at  least  epeud  a  week  with  you.     I  dare  not  hope  for 
a  longer  time,  for  I  know  I  shall  be  disappointed.     About 
the  middle  of  this  month  brother  graduates,  and  will  leave 
West  Point  for  home.     He  intends  io  visit  Plattsburg,  and 
it  will  take  much  to  wean  me  from  my  favorite  plan  of  ac- 
companying him.     However,   all  is  imcertain, — I  must  not 
think  of  it  too  much, — but  if  I  do  come,  it  will  be  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  still  greater  pleasure.     We  are  now  delight- 
fijlly  situated.     Can  jou  not  return  with  me,  und  make  me 
a  viat?     What  joy  is  like  tbe  joy  of  anticipation?     What 
pleaaurc  like  those  we  look  forward  to,  through  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  and  dwell  upon  as  some  bright  land  that  we  shall 
'nlial)it  when  the  presmt  shall  have  become  the  pcuit  ?     1  have 
Wanl  it  observed  that  it  was  foolbh  to  anticipate  —  that  it 
"M  only  increasing  the  pangs  of  disappointment      Not   so; 
J'J  K  not,  in  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  acknowledge  to  our- 
■■dTes  a  fear,  a  doubt,   an   expectation   of  disappointment? 
I   lose  the  enjoyment  of   the  present,  because   evil 
IJconie  in  future  ?     No,  no  — if  anticipation  was  not  meant 
ftl  solace,  an  alienation  of  the  sorrows  of  life,  would  it 
B  been  so  strongly  implanted  in  our  hearts  by  the  great 
ictor  of  all  our   passions  ?     No  —  it  is  too   precious  !     I 
d  give  up  half  the  realtlg  of  joy  for  the  sweet  anticipa- 
-I  have  gone  too  far  — for  indeed  I  could   not 
u  my  visit  to  you,  though  I  might  hope  and  anticipate 
eara! 

lust  as  I  had  written  the  above,  father  interrupted  me 
»idi  an  invitation  to  ride.  We  have  just  returned  from  a 
long,  delightful  drive.  Though  Ballston  cannot  compare  with 
Pbltsburg  for  its  rich  and  varied  scenery,  still  there  are 
rtiinoDlic  woods  and  shady  paths  which  cannot  fail  to  delight 
tbe  true  lover  of  Nature 
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"  So  you  do  have  the  Uues,  eh  ?  I  had  almost  said  I  was 
glad  of  it ;  but  that  would  be  too  cruel  —  I  will  only  say, 
one  does  not  like  to  be  alone,  or  in  anything  singular,  and 
I  too,  once  in  a  while,  receive  a  visit  from  these  provoking 
imps  —  are  they  not?  You  should  not  have  blamed  Scott 
only,  (excuse  me,)  but  yourself,  for  selecting  such  a  book  to 
chase  away,  melancholy. 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  remember  those  story-ieUing  days  ?  In- 
deed I  do,  and  nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
recollection  of  those  happy  hours !  If  my  memory  could 
only  retain  the  particulars  of  my  last  story,  gladly  would  I 
resume  and  continue  it  when  I  meet  you  again.  I  will  ease 
your  heart  of  its  fear  for  mine  —  your  scolding  did  not  break 
it.  My  dear  H.,  it  is  not  made  of  such  brittle  materials  as 
to  crack  for  a  trifle.  No,  no  !  It  would  be  fiir  more  pnid^ 
to  save  it  entire  for  some  greater  occasion,  and  then  make 
the  crash  as  loud  as  possible  —  don't  you  think  so  ?  Oh,  non- 
sensical nonsense  1     Well  — 

*  The  greatest  and  the  "wisest  men 
Will  fool  a  little  now  and  then.' 

But  I  believe  I  will  not  add  another  word,  lest  my  pen  should 
slide  off  into  some  new  absurdity." 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1837,  the  family  left  New  York  ftr 
Ballston.  They  had  scarce  reached  there  when  Mrs.  David- 
son had  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  coo- 
fined  her  to  her  bed,  and  rendered  her  helpless  as  an  infiuA. 
It  was  Margaret's  turn  now  to  play  the  nurse,  which  sheM^ 
with  the  most  tender  assiduity.  The  paroxysms  of  hef, 
mother^s  complaint  were  at  first  really  alarming,  as  maytej 
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I  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mai^aret  to 
p  Sedgwick,  written  some  short  time  afterwards :  — 

'eat  first  thought  she  would  never  revive.     It  was  indeed 

dful  hour,  my  dear  madam  —  a  sad  trial  for  poor  father 

Bmj'Self,  to  watch,  as  we  supposed,  the  liist  agonies  of  one 

Jeloved  as  my  dear  mother!     But  the  cloud  has  passed 

i  my  heart,  relieved  from  its  burden,  is  filled,  almost 

rflowing,  with  gratitude  and  joy.     After  a  few   hours 

Deadful  suspense,  reaction  took  place,  and  since  then  she 

Jbeen   slowly  and  steadily  improving.     In  a  few  days,  I 

le  will  be  able  to  ride,  and  breathe  some  of  this  de- 

alr,  which  cannot  fail  to  invigorate  and  restore  her. 

1  health  has  improved  astonishingly  since  my  coming 

I  walk,  and  ride,  and  exercise  as  much  as  possible 

!  open    air,   and  find  it  of  great  service  to  me.     Oh, 

Kaiuch  I  hope  to  see  you  here ! Do,  if  possible, 

J  Ballston  air  once  more.  It  has  been  useful  to  you 
^  it  might  be  still  more  so  now.  You  will  find  waroi 
s  to  welcome  you,  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
b  your  visit  pleasant  to  you.  The  country  does  indeed 
Bbeautiftil!  The  woods  are  teeming  with  wild  flowers, 
i  full  of  melody.  The  soft,  wild  warbling  of  the 
^  is  &r  more  sweet  to  me  than  the  most  labored  per- 
inces  of  art ;  ihm/  may  weary  by  repetition,  but  what 
|t  can  resist  the  influence  of  a  lovely  day  ushered  in  by 
Bong  of  those  sweet  caroUers !  and  even  to 
\,  as  It  were,  by  their  melodious  evening  strain !  How 
1  you  could  be  here  to  enjoy  it  with  nie." 
e  summer  of  1837  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  her  fleeting 
For  some  time  after  the  family  removed  to  Ballston 
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she  was  very  much  confined  to  the  house  by  the  illness  of  hei 
mother,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  female  companion  to  ac- 
company her  abroad.    At  length  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.,  estimable 
and  intimate  friends,  of  a  highly  intellectual  character,  came 
to  the  village.     Their  society  was  an  invaluable  acquisition  to 
Margaret.     In  company  with  them  she  was  enabled  to  enjoy 
the   healthful  recreations  of  the  coimtry;  to  ramble  in  the 
woods ;  to  take  exercise  on  horseback,  of  which  she  was  ex- 
tremely fond,  and  to  make  excursions  about  the  neighborhood ; 
while  they  exerted  a  guardian  care  to  prevent  her,  in  her  en- 
thusiastic  love  for  rural   scenery,  from  exposing  herself  to 
anything  detrimental  to  her  health  and  strength.     She  gave 
herself  up,  for  a  time,  to  these  exhilarating  exercises,  abstain- 
ing from  her  usual  propensity  to  overtask  her  intellect,  for  she 
had  imbibed  the  idea  that  active  habits,  cheerful  recreations, 
and  a  holiday  frame  of  mind  would  effectually  reestablish  her 
health.     As  usual,   in   her  excited  moods,  she  occasionally 
earned  these  really  healthful  practices  to  excess,  and  would 
often,  says  her  mother,  engage,  with  a  palpitating  heart  and  a 
pulse   beating  at  the  rate  of  one   hundred   and   thirty  in  a 
minute,  in  all  the  exercises  usually  prescribed  to  preserve  health 
in  those  who  are.  in  full  possession  of  the  blessing.     She  was 
admonished  of  her  danger  by  several  attacks  upon  her  lungs 
during  the  summer,  but  as  they  were  of  short  duration  she  still 
flattered  herself  that  she  was  getting  well.     There  seemed  to 
be  almost  an  infatuation  in  her  case.     The  exhilaration  of  her 
spirits  was  at  times  so  great  as  almost  to  overpower  her.    Of- 
ten would  she  stand  by  the  window  admiring  a  glorious  sunset, 
until  she  would  be  raised  into  a  kind  of  ecstacy ;  her  eye  would 
kindle ;  a  crimson  glow  would  mount  into  her  cheek,  and  she 
would  indulge  in  some  of  her  reveries  about  the  glories  of 
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heaven  and  the  spirits  of  her  deceased  sisters,  partly  uttering 
her  fiincies  aloud,  until  turning  and  catching  her  mother's  eye 
fixed  painfully  upon  her,  she  would  throw  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  kiss  away  her  tears,  and  sink  exhausted  on  her  hosom. 
The  excitement  over,  she  would  resume  her  calmness,  and  con- 
verse on  general  topics.  Among  her  writings  are  fragments 
hastily  scrawled  down  at  this  time,  showing  the  vague  aspira- 
tions  of  her  spirit,  and  her  vain  attempts  to  grasp  those  shadowy 
images  that  sometimes  flit  across  the  poetic  mind. 


»» 


Oh,  for  a  something  more  than  this, 
To  fill  the  void  within  my  breast; 

A  sweet  reality  of  bliss, 
A  something  bright,  but  unexpressed. 

My  spirit  longs  for  something  higher 
Than  life's  dull  stream  can  e'er  supply; 

Something  to  feed  this  inward  fire, 
This  spark,  which  never  more  can  die. 

I  'd  hold  companionship  with  all 

Of  pure,  of  noble,  or  divine ; 
With  glowing  heart  adoring  fall. 

And  kneel  at  Nature's  sylvan  shrine. 

My  soul  is  like  a  broken  lyre, 

Whose  loudest,  sweetest  chord  is  gone ; 
A  note,  half  trembling  on  the  wire  — 

A  heart  that  wants  an  echoing  tone. 

When  shall  I  find  this  shadowy  bliss, 
This  shapeless  phantom  of  the  mind  ? 

This  something  words  can  ne'er  express, 
So  vague,  so  faint,  so  undefined  ? 

Language !  thou  never  canst  portray 
The  fancies  floating  o'er  my  soul ! 

Thou  ne'er  canst  chase  the  clouds  away 
Which  o'er  my  changing  visions  roll ! 
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And  again  — 

'*  Oh,  I  hare  gazed  on  fonns  of  light, 
Till  life  seemed  ebbing  in  a  tear — 
Till  in  that  fleeting  space  of  si^t 
Were  merged  the  feelings  of  a  year. 

And  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  song. 
Till  my  full  heart  gnashed  wild  and  fines. 

And  my  rapt  soul  would  float  along 
As  if  on  waves  of  melody. 

But  while  I  glowed  at  beauty's  glance, 

I  longed  to  feel  a  deeper  thrill; 
And  while  I  heard  that  dying  strafai, 

I  sighed  for  something  sweeter  stiU. 

I  have  been  happy,  and  my  soul 

Free  from  each  sorrow,  care,  regret; 
Tet  even  in  these  hours  of  bliss 

I  longed  to  find  them  happier  yet. 

Oft  o^er  the  darkness  of  my  mind 
Some  meteor  thought  has  glanced  at  will ; 

'T  was  bright — but  ever  have  I  sighed 
To  find  a  fancy  brighter  still. 

Why  are  these  restless,  vain  desires, 
Which  always  grasp  at  something  more. 

To  feed  the  spirit's  hidden  fires. 

Which  bum  unseen  —  unnoticed  soar? 

Well  might  the  heathen  sage  have  known 

That  earth  must  fail  the  soul  to  bind ; 
That  life,  and  life's  tame  joys,  alone 

Could  never  chain  the  ethereal  mind." 

The  above,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are  mere  fragment^y 
unfinished  and  uncorrected,  and  some  of  the  verses  have  9 
vagueness  incident  to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  they  wera 
conceived  and  the  haste  with  which  they  were  penned ;  but  in 
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se  lofty,  indefinite  aspirations  of  a  young,  half-schooled,  and 
perienced  mind,  we  see  the  early  and  impatient  flutteiings 
a  poetical  genius,  which,  if  spared,  might  have  soared  to  the 
jghest  regions. 

a  letter  written  to  Miss  Sedgwick  during  the  autumu,  she 

>eaks  of  her  health  as  having  rapidly  improved.     "  I  am  do 

r  afflicted  liy  the  cough,  and  mother  feels  it  unnecessary 

)  speak  to  me  as  being  ill ;  though  my  health  is,  and 

olably  always  will  be,  very  delicate."  —  "  And  she  really  did 

I  better,"  observes  her  mother,  "  and  even  I,  who  had 

jer  been  nervously  alive  to  every  symptom  of  her  disease, 

s  deluded  by  those  favorable  appearances,  and  began  to  en- 

aln  a  hope  that  she  im'ght  yet  recover,  when  another  sudden 

k  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs  convinced  us  of  the  fallacy  of 

'  hopes,  and  warned  us  to  take  every  measure  to  ward  off 

I  severity  of  the  cliinate  in  the  coming  winter.     A  consulta- 

is  held  between  her  father  and  our  favorite  physician, 

3  result  was  that  she  was  to  keep  within  doors.     This 

1  indeed  sad,  but,  after  an  evident  struggle  with  her  own 

jbd,  she  submitted,  with  her  accustomed  good  sense,  to  the 

All  that  affection  could  suggest  was  done,  to  prevent 

i  effects  of  this  seuiusion  on  her  spirits."     A  cheerful  room 

'■   allotted  to  her,  conimanding  an  agreeable  prospect,  and 

tnunicating,  by  folding  doors,  to  a  commodious  parlor  ;  the 

fciperature  of  the  whole  apartment  was  regulated  by  a  ther- 

Hither  her  books,  writing-table,  drawing  implements, 

I  fancy  work  were  transported.     When  once  established  in 

!  winter-quarters,  she  became    contented    and  cheerfiil, 

e  read  and  wrote,"  says  lier  mother,  "  and  amused  herself 

ii  drawing  and  needle-work.    After  spending  as  much  time  as 

ftdare  permit  in  the  qm^ggmmty^lES  in  which  she  waa  y^^ 
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gaged,  she  would  unbend  her  mmd  with  one  of  Scotf  s  delightful 
novels,  or  play  with  her  kitten ;  and  at  evening  we  were  usually 
joined  by  our  interesting  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  It  is  now  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  me  to  believe  that  she  could  not,  in 
her  state  of  health,'  be  happier  or  more  pleasantly  situated. 
She  was  always  charmed  with  the  conversation  of  Mr.  H^  and 
followed  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  philosophy  with  the 
greatest  delight.  She  read  Cousin  with  a  high  zest,  and  pro- 
duced an  abstract  from  it  which  gave  a  convincing  proof  that 
she  understood  the  principles  there  laid  down ;  after  which  she 
gave  a  complete  analysis  of  the  ^  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Philosophy,'  by  the  same  author.  Her  mind  must  have  been 
deeply  engrossed  by  these  studies,  yet  it  was  not  visible  frwn 
her  manner.  During  this  short  winter  she  accomplished  what 
to  many  would  have  been  the  labor  of  years,  yet  there  was  no 
haste,  no  flurry ;  she  pursued  quietly  her  round  of  occupations, 
always  cheerful.  The  hours  flew  swiftly  by ;  not  a  moment 
lagged.  I  think  she  never  spent  a  more  happy  winter  than 
this,  with  all  its  varied  employments." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of  her  young 
friends,  gives  an  idea  of  her  course  of  reading  during  this 
winter ;  and  how,  in  her  precocious  mind,  the  playfulness  of  the 
child  mingled  with  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  woman  :  — 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  am  reading.  Alas !  book-worm  as  I 
am,  it  makes  me  draw  a  long  breath  to  contemplate  the  books 
I  have  laid  out  for  perusal.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  reading 
'  Condillac's  Ancient  History,'  in  French,  twenty-four  volumes; 
*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  in  four 
large  volumes.  I  have  not  quite  finished  *  Joseph  us.'  In  my 
moments  of  recreation  I  am  poring  over  Scotf s  bewitching 
novels,    I  wish  we  could  give  them  some  other  name  instead 
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Ofnotvh,  for  they  certainly  should  not  bear  the  same  title  with 
the  ilioiisand  and  one  productions  of  that  class  d«.lj  swarming 
from  the  press.      Do  you  think  they  ought?      So  pure,  so 
patJietic,  so  historical,  and,  above  all,  so  true  to  human  nature ! 
How  beautifully  he  mingles  the  sad  with  the  grotesque,  in  such 
XL  EiBDner  that  the  opposite  feelings  they  excite  harmonize  per- 
fectly with  each  other.     His  works  can  he  read  over  and  over 
iigain,  and  every  time  with  a  growing  sense  of  their  beauties. 
t>o  you  read  French  ?     If  so,  I  wish  we  could  read  the  same 
Works  together.     It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  at  least, 
and  our  mutual  remarks  might  benefit  each  other.     Supposing 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  my  amusements,  however  trif- 
'^g.  I  will  venture  to  name  one,  at  the  risk  of  lowering  any 
great  opinion  you  may  have  formed  of  my  wisdom !     A  pet 
•^tten !       Yes,  my  dear   Henrietta,   a   sweet  little   creature, 
'^th  a  graceful  shape,  playful  temper,  white  breast,  and  dear 
'ittle  innocent  eyes,  which  completely  belie  the  reputed  dis- 
I*osition  of  a  cat.     He  is  neither  deceitfiil,  ferocious,  nor  un- 
ff*"^[eful,  but  is  certainly  the  most  rational  being  for  an  irra- 
"c>nal  one,  I  ever  saw.     He  is  now  snugly  lying  in  my  lap, 
"hatching  every  movement  of  ray  pen  with  a  quiet  purr  of 
'^'^latentmenL     Have  you  such  a  pet?     1  wish  you  had,  that 
''^«  might  both  play  with  them  at  the  same  time,  sunset,  for 
it»stance,  and  while  so  far  distant,  feel  that  we  were  enjoying 
oMrselvea  in  the  selfsame  way.     You  ask  what  I  think  of  am- 
'fial  magnetism?     My  dear  Hetty,  I  have  not  troubled  my 
^ead  about  it.     I  hear  of  it  from  every  quarter,  and  mentioned 
«)  oflcQ  with  contempt,  that  I  have  thought  of  it  only  as  an 
absurdity.     K I  understand  it  rightly,  the  leading  principle  is 
the  influence  of  one  mind  upon  another  ;  there  is  undoubtedly 
inch  an  influence,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  but  as  to  throwing 
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one  into  a  magnetic  sleep  —  presenting  visions  before  thdf 
eyes  of  scenes  passing  afar  off,  it  seems  almost  too  ridiculous ! 
Still  it  may  all  be  true  !  A  hundred  years  since,  what  would 
have  been  our  feelings  to  see  what  is  now  here  so  common,  a 
steam-engine^  breathing  fire  and  smoke,  gliding  along  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  and  carrying  at  its  J^xick  heels  a  train  which 
a  hundred  men  would  fail  to  move.  We  know  not  but  this 
apparent  absurdity,  this  magnetism,  may  be  a  great  and  myste- 
rious secret,  which  the  course  of  time  will  reveal  and  adapt  to 

important  purposes What  are  you  studying?     Do 

you  play  ?  Do  you  draw  ?  Please  tell  me  everything.  I  wish 
I  could  form  some  picture  of  you  to  my  mind's  eye.  It  is  so 
tormenting  to  correspond  with  a  dear  friend,  and  have  no  like- 
ness of  them  in  our  fancy.  I  remember  everything  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  time  makes  great  changes !  Now  here  comes  my 
saucy  kitten,  and  springs  upon  the  table  before  me  as  if  he 
had  a  perfect  right  there.  ^What  do  you  mean,  littie  puss? 
Come,  sit  for  your  portrait.'  I  hope,  dear  H.,  you  will  fully  ap* 
preciate  this  painting,  which  I  consider  as  my  chef-d^oeuvre,  and 
preserve  it  as  a  faithful  likeness  of  my  inimitable  cat.  But  do 
forgive  me  so  much  nonsense  !  But  I  feel  that  to  you  I  can 
rattie  off  anything  that  comes  uppermost.  It  is  near  night,  and 
the  sun  is  setting  so  beautifully  after  the  long  storm,  that  I  could 
not  sit  here  much  longer,  even  if  I  had  a  whole  page  to  fill 
How  splendid  the  moon  must  look  on  the  bright  waters  of  the 
Champlain  this  night !  Good-bye,  good-bye  —  love  to  all  from 
all,  and  believe  me,  now  as  ever, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Margaret." 

The  following  passages  from   her  mother's  memorandums 
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nicli  upon  matters  of  more  solemn  interest,  which  occasionally 
occupied  her  young  mind :  — 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  summer  her  mind  had 
dwelt  much  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Much  of  her  time 
was  devoted  to  serious  reflection,  self-examination,  and  prayer. 
But  she  evidently  shunned  all  conversation  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  a  theme  she  had  always  conversed  upon  with  pleasure 
until  now.  This  not  only  surprised  but  pained  me.  I  was  a 
silent  hut  close  and  anxious  observer  of  the  operations  of  her 
mind,  and  saw  that,  with  all  her  apparent  cheerfulness  she  was 
ill  at  ease;  perfect  silence  was  however  maintained  on  both 
sides  until  the  winter  commenced,  and  brought  us  more  closely 
together.  Then  her  young  heart  again  reposed  itself,  in  confid- 
ing love,  upon  the  bosom  that  heretofore  had  shared  its  every 
thought,  and  the  subject  became  one  of  daily  discussion.  I 
found  her  mind  perplexed  and  her  ideas  confused  by  points 
of  doctrine  which  she  could  neither  understand  nor  reconcile 
with  her  views  of  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  God,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Scriptures.  Her  views  of  the  Divine  character 
and  attributes  had  ever  been  of  that  elevated  cast,  which,  while 
they  raised  her  mind  above  all  grosser  things,  sublimated  and 
purified  her  feelings  and  desires,  and  prepared  her  for  that 
bright  and  holy  communion  without  which  she  could  enjoy 
nothing.  Her  faith  was  of  tiiat  character  '  which  casteth  out 
fear.'  It  was  sweet  and  soothing  to  depend  upon  Jesus  for  sal- 
vation. It  was  delightful  to  behold,  in  the  all-imposing  maj- 
esty of  God,  a  kind  and  tender  father,  who  pitied  her  infir- 
mities, and  on  whose  justice  and  benevolence  she  could  rest 
for  time  and  eternity.  She  had,  during  the  summer,  heard 
much  disputation  on  the  doctrinal  points,  which  she  had  silently 
«Dd  carefully  examined,  and  had  been  shocked  at  the  position 
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which  mauj  professing  Christians  had  taken ;  she  saw  much 
inconsistency,  much  bitterness  of  spirit,  on  points  which  she 
had  been  taught  to  consider  not  essential  to  salvation ;  she 
saw  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  uncharitableness,  which 
pervaded  many  classes  of  Christians,  had  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed that  i>ond  of  brotherhood  which  ought  firmly  to  unite 
the  followers  of  the  humble  Saviour ;  and  she  could  not  rec- 
oncile these  feelings  with  her  ideas  of  the  Christian  character. 
Her  meekness  and  humility  led  her  sometimes  to  doubt  her 
own  state.  She  felt  that  her  religious  duties  were  but  too 
feebly  performed,  and  that  without  divine  assistance  all  her 
resolutions  to  be  more  faithful  were  vain.  She  often  said, 
'  Mamma,  I  am  far  from  right.  I  resolve  and  re-resolve,  and 
yet  remain  the  same.'  I  had  shunned  everything  that  savored 
of  controversy,  knowing  her  enthusiasm  and  extreme  sensibility 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  I  dreaded  the  excitement  it  might 
create.  But  I  now  more  fully  explMned,  as  weU  as  I  was  able, 
the  simple  and  divine  tniths  of  the  Gospel,  and  held  up  to  her 
view  the  beauty  and  benevolence  of  the  Father's  character, 
and  the  imbounded  love  which  could  have  devised  the  atoning 
sacrifice ;  and  advised  her  at  present  to  avoid  controversial 
writings,  and  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  she  might  found  her  principles  upon  the  evidences 
to  be  deduced  from  that  groundwork  of  our  faith,  unbiased  by 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  any  man.  I  represented  to  her, 
that,  young  as  she  was,  while  in  feeble  health,  researches  into 
those  knotty  and  disputed  subjects  would  only  confuse  her 
mind  ;  that  there  was  enough  of  plain  practical  religion  to  be 
gathered  from  the  Bible ;  and  urged  the  importance  of  fre- 
quent and  earnest  prayer,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  would 
compose  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  which  I  considered  a* 
essential  to  her  Inward  peace,"  1 
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On  one  occasion,  while  perusing  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott," 
vidi  great  interest,  her  mother  ventured  to  sound  her  feelings 
upon  tiie  subject  of  literary  fame,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
had  DO  ambition  to  have  her  name  go  down  to  posterity.  She 
to(^  her  mother's  hand  with  enthusiasm,  kissed  her  cheek, 
and,  retiring  to  the  other  room,  in  less  than  an  hour  returned 
with  the  following  lines :  — 

TO  DIE  AND  BE  FORGOTTEN. 

A  PEW  short  years  will  roll  along, 

With  mingled  joy  and  pain, 
Then  shall  I  pass  —  a  broken  tone ! 

An  echo  of  a  strain ! 

Then  shall  I  fade  away  from  life, 

Like  cloud-tints  from  the  sky. 
When  the  breeze  sweeps  their  surface  o'er 

And  they  are  lost  for  aye. 

The  world  will  laugh,  and  weep,  and  sing. 

As  gayly  as  before. 
But  cold  and  silent  I  shall  be  — 

As  I  have  been  no  more. 

The  haunts  I  loved,  the  flowers  I  nursed 

Will  bloom  as  sweetly  still. 
But  other  hearts  and  other  hands 

My  vacant  place  shall  fill. 

And  even  mighty  love  must  fail 

To  bind  my  memory  here  — 
Like  fragrance  round  the  faded  rose, 

'T  will  perish  with  the  year. 

« 

The  soul  may  look,  with  fervent  hope, 

To  worlds  of  future  bliss; 
But  oh,  how  saddening  to  tiie  heait 

To  be  forgot  in  this ! 
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How  many  a  noble  mind  hath  shrank 
From  death  without  a  name; 

Hath  looked  beyond  his  shadowy  realm, 
And  lived  and  died  for  Fame ! 

Could  we  not  view  the  darksome  grave 
With  calmer,  steadier  eye, 

If  conscious  that  a  world's  regret 
Would  seek  us  where  we  lie? 

Faith  points,  with  mild,  confiding  glance, 
To  realms  of  bliss  above, 

Where  peace  and  joy  and  justice  reign, 
And  never-dying  love ; 

But  still  our  earthly  feelings  cling 
Around  this  bounded  spot; 

There  is  a  something  bums  within 
Which  will  not  be  forgot. 

It  cares  not  for  a  gorgeous  hearse, 
For  waving  torch  and  plume ; 

For  pealing  hymn,  funereal  verse, 
Or  richly  sculptured  tomb ; 

But  it  would  live  undimmed  and  fresh, 
When  flickering  life  departs ; 

Would  find  a  pure  and  honored  grave, 
Embalmed  in  kindred  hearts. 

Who  would  not  brave  a  life  of  tears 
To  win  an  honored  name. 

One  sweet  and  heart-awakening  tone 
From  the  silver  trump  of  Fame  ? 

To  be,  when  countless  years  have  past, 
The  good  man's  glowing  theme  ? 

To  be  —  but  I  —  what  right  have  I 
To  this  bewildering  dream  ? 

Oh,  it  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain, 
To  dwell  on  thoughts  like  these ; 
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/,  a  frail  child,  whose  feeble  fruiue 
Already  knows  disease .' 

Who,  ere  another  spring  may  dawn, 

Another  summer  bloom, 
May,  like  the  flowers  of  autumn,  l.'o, 

A  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Away,  away,  presumptuous  thought ! 

I  will  not  dwell  on  thee ! 
For  what,  alas !  am  I  to  Fame, 

And  what  is  Fame  to  me  ? 

Let  all  these  wild  and  longing  thoughts 

With  the  dying  year  expire, 
And  I  will  nurse  within  my  breast 

A  purer,  holier  fire ! 

Yes,  I  will  seek  my  mind  to  win 

From  all  these  dreams  of  strife, 
And  toil  to  write  my  name  within 

The  glorious  Book  of  Life. 

Then  shall  old  Time  who,  rolling  on. 

Impels  me  towards  the  tomb. 
Prepare  for  me  a  glorious  crown. 

Through  endless  years  to  bloom. 

December,  1837. 

^*ie  confinement  to  the  house,  in  a  graduated  temperature, 
"*®  round  of  cheerful  occupations,  and  the  unremitting  care 
^Gn  of  her,  produced  a  visible  melioration  of  her  symptoms. 
**^r  cough  gradually  subsided,  the  morbid  irritability  of  her 
system,  producing  often  an  unnatural  flow  of  spirits,  was 
^^leted ;  as  usual,  she  looked  forward  to  spring  as  the  genial 
^nd  delightful  season  that  was  to  restore  her  to  perfect  health 
^d  freedom. 

Christmas  was  approaching,  which  had  ever  been  a  time  of 

^al  enjoyment  in  the  family ;  as  it  drew  near,  however,  the 
VOL.  n.  11 
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remembrance  of  those  lost  from  the  fireside  circle  was  pain* 
fully  felt  by  Mrs.  Davidson.  Margaret  saw  the  gloom  on  her 
mother's  brow,  and,  kissing  her,  exclaimed,  "  Dear  mother,  do 
not  let  us  waste  our  present  happiness  in  useless  repining. 
You  see  I  am  well,  and  you  are  more  comfortable,  and  dear 
father  is  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Let  us  enjoy  the  present 
hour,  and  banish  vain  regrets ! "  Having  given  this  whole- 
some advice,  she  tripped  off  with  a  light  step  to  prepare 
Christmas  presents  for  the  servants,  which  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  St.  Nicholas  or  Santa  Claus,  in  the  old  traditional 
way.  Every  animated  being,  rational  or  irrational,  must  share 
her  liberality  on  that  day  of  festivity  and  joy.  Her  Jenny,  a 
little  bay  pony  on  which  she  had  taken  many  healthful  and 
delightful  rides,  must  have  a  gayer  blanket  and  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  oats.  ''On  Christmas  morning,"  says  her  mother, 
"  she  woke  with  the  first  sound  of  the  old  house-clock  striking 
the  hour  of  five,  and  twining  her  arms  round  my  neck,  (for 
during  this  winter  she  shared  my  bed,)  and  kissing  me  again 
and  again,  exclaimed,  — 

*  Wake,  mother,  wake  to  youthful  glee, 
The  golden  sun  is  da^vning ; ' 


then  slipping  a  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand,  she  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and  danced  about  the  carpet,  her  kitten  in  her  arms,  with 
all  the  sportive  glee  of  childhood.  When  I  gazed  upon  her 
young  face,  so  bright,  so  animated,  and  beautiful,  beaming  with 
innocence  and  love,  and  thought  that  perhaps  this  was  the  last 
anniversary  of  her  Saviour's  birth  she  might  spend  on  earth,  I 
could  not  suppress  my  emotions ;  I  caught  her  to  my  bosom  in 
an  agony  of  tenderness,  while  she,  all  unconscious  of  the 
nature  of  my  feelings,  returned  my  caresses  with  playful  fond* 
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ness.*    The  following  verses  were  contained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  paper :  -^ 

TO  MY  MOTHER  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

Wake,  mother,  wake  to  hope  and  glee, 

The  golden  sun  is  dawning ! 
Wake,  mother,  wake,  and  hail  with  me 

This  happy  Christmas  morning ! 

Each  eye  is  bright  with  pleasure's  glow, 

Each  lip  is  laughing  merrily ; 
A  smile  hath  past  o'er  Winter's  brow. 

And  the  very  snow  looks  cheerily. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  awakened  day, 

To  the  sleigh-bells  gayly  ringing, 
While  a  thousand,  thousand  happy  hearts 

Their  Christmas  lays  are  singing. 

'T  is  a  joyous  hour  of  mirth  and  love, 

And  my  heart  is  overflowing ! 
Come,  let  us  raise  our  thoughts  above, 

While  pure  and  fresh  and  glowing. 

'T  is  the  happiest  day  of  the  rolling  year, 

But  it  comes  in  a  robe  of  mourning. 
Nor  light,  nor  life,  nor  bloom  is  here 

Its  icy  shroud  adorning. 

It  comes  when  all  around  is  dark, 

'T  is  meet  it  so  should  be. 
For  its  joy  is  the  joy  of  the  happy  heart, 

The  spirit's  jubilee. 

It  does  not  need  the  bloom  of  Spring, 

Or  Summer's  light  and  gladness. 
For  Love  has  spread  her  beaming  wing 

O'er  Winter's  brow  of  sadness. 

*T  was  thus  he  came,  beneath  a  cloud 
His  spirit's  light  concealing. 
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His  heavenly  power  revealing. 


lis  wild  and  sinful  dreamln( 

With  all  his  Father's  power  »i 
Tbecords  of  guilt  to  sever! 

To  ope  a  sacred  foiiiit  or  light. 
Which  floWB,  shall  flow  fonr 

TheD  we  shal)  hait  the  gloriuu 


A  pure  and  waita  libulion. 

Woks,  mother,  wake  to  chasli-aed  jo^, 

The  golden  aun  is  dawning! 
Wake,  mother,  naks,  aiid  hiul  with  me 

This  happy  Christmas  morning-. 

"The  last  day  of  the  year  1837  arrived.  '  Mamma,'  said  S 
'will  you  sit  up  with  iiie  to-night  until  after  12?'  I  lowS 
inquiringly.  She  replied, '  I  wish  to  bid  farewell  to  the  pres* 
and  to  welcome  the  coming  year,'  After  the  family  reti*" 
and  we  had  seated  ourselves  by  a  cheerful  6re  to  spend  ' 
hours  which  would  intervene  until  the  year  1838  should  de"- 
upon  us,  she  was  serious,  but  not  aad,  and  as  if  she  had  notb-i 
more  than  usual  upon  her  mind,  took  some  light  sewing  in  J 
hand,  aud  so  interested  me  by  her  conversation  that  I  scare;' 
noticed  the  flight  of  time.  At  half-past  U  she  handed  ' 
I  book,  pointing  to  some  interesting  article  to  amuse  me,  tti 
look  her  seat  at  the  writing-table,  and  composed  the  piece 
the  departure  of  the  old  year  1837  and  the  commencement 
the  new  one  1838.     When  she  had  finished  the  Farewell.  * 
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cept  the  last   verse,  it  wanted  a  few  minutes  of  12.     She 

rested  her  arms  in  silence  upon  the  table,  apparently  absorbed 

in  meditation.     The  clock  struck  —  a  sort  of  deep  thought 

passed  over  her  expressive  face  —  she  remained  solemn  and 

silent  until  the  last  tone  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  when  she  again 

resumed  her  pen  and  wrote.     The  bell  hath  ceased.     When 

the  clock  struck,  I  arose  from  my  seat  and  stood  leaning  over 

the  back  of  her  chair,  with  a  mind  deeply  solemnized  by  a 

scene  so  new  and  interesting.     The  words  flowed  rapidly  from 

her  pen,  without  haste  or  confusion,  and  at  1  o'clock  we  were 

quietly  in  bed." 

We  again  subjoin  the  poem  alluded  to,  trusting  that  these 
effiisions,  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  her  personal 
history,  will  be  read  with  greater  interest  when  given  in  con- 
junction with  the  scenes  and  circumstances  which  prompted 
them. 

ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  YEAR  1837  AND   THE  COMMENCE 

MENT    OF   1838. 

Hark  !  to  the  house-clock's  measared  chime, 

As  it  cries  to  the  startled  ear, 
"  A  dirge  for  the  soul  of  departing  Time, 

A  requiem  for  the  year !" 

Thou  art  passing  away  to  the  mighty  past, 

Where  thy  countless  brethren  sleep. 
Till  the  great  Archangel's  trumpet-blast 

Shall  waken  land  and  deep. 

Oh,  the  lovely  and  beautiful  things  that  lie 

On  thy  cold  and  motionless  breast ! 
Oh,  the  tears,  the  rejoicings,  the  smiles,  the  sighs, 

Departing  with  thee  to  their  rest 

Thou  wert  ushered  to  life  amid  darkness  and  gloom, 
But  the  cold  icy  cloud  passed  away, 
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And  Spring,  in  her  verdure  and  freshness  and  bloom 
Touched  with  glory  thy  mantle  of  gray. 

The  flow'rets  burst  forth  in  their  beauty  —  the  trees 
In  their  exquisite  robes  were  arrayed, 

But  thou  glidest  along,  and  the  flower  and  the  leaf 
At  the  sound  of  thy  footsteps  decayed. 

And  fairer  young  blossoms  were  blooming  alone, 
And  they  died  at  the  glance  of  thine  eye, 

But  a  life  was  within  which  should  rise  o'er  their  own. 
And  a  spirit  thou  could'st  not  destroy. 

Thou  hast  folded  thy  pinions,  thy  race  is  complete, 

And  fulfilled  the  Creator's  behest. 
Then,  adieu  to  thee,  year  of  our  sorrows  and  joys, 

And  peaceful  and  long  be  thy  rest. 

Farewell !  for  thy  truth-written  record  is  full, 
And  the  page  weeps,  for  sorrow  and  crime ; 

Farewell !  for  the  leaf  hath  shut  down  on  the  past, 
And  concealed  the  dark  annals  of  time. 

The  bell !  it  hath  ceased  with  its  iron  tongue 

To  ring  on  the  startled  ear, 
The  dirge  o'er  the  grave  of  the  lost  one  is  rung, 

All  hail  to  the  new-bom  year ! 

All  hail  to  the  new-born  year  I 

To  the  child  of  hope  and  fear ! 

He  comes  on  his  car  of  state. 

And  weaves  our  web  of  fate ; 
And  he  opens  his  robe  to  receive  us  all. 
And  we  live  or  die,  and  we  rise  or  fall. 
In  the  arms  of  the  new-bom  vear ! 

Hope !  spread  thy  soaring  wings ! 

Look  forth  on  the  boundless  sea. 
And  traa?  thy  bright  and  beautiful  things 

On  the  veil  of  the  great  To  Be. 

Build  palaces  broad  as  the  sky. 
And  store  them  with  treasures  of  light, 
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Let  exquisite  visions  bewilder  the  eye, 
And  illumine  the  darkness  of  night. 

We  are  gliding  fast  from  the  buried  year, 

And  the  present  is  no  more ; 
But,  Hope,  we  will  borrow  thy  sparkling  gear, 

And  shroud  the  future  o^er. 

Our  tears  and  sighs  shall  sleep 

In  the  grave  of  the  silent  Past; 
We  will  raise  up  flowers  —  nor  weep  — 

That  the  air-hues  mav  not  last. 

We  will  dream  our  dreams  of  joy. 

Ah !  Fear !  why  darken  the  scene  ? 
\7hy  sprinkle  that  ominous  tear 

My  beautiful  visions  between  ? 

Hath  not  Sorrow  swift  wings  of  her  own. 

That  thou  must  assist  in  her  flight  ? 
Is  not  daylight  too  rapidly  gone. 

That  thou  must  urge  onward  the  night? 

Ah !  leave  me  to  fancy,  to  hope. 

For  grief  will  too  quickly  be  here ; 
Ah !  leave  me  to  shadow  forth  figures  of  light, 

In  the  mystical  robe  of  the  year. 

*T  is  true,  they  may  never  assume 

The  substance  of  pleasure  —  the  real  — 
But  believe  me  our  purest  of  joy 

Consists  in  the  vague  —  the  ideal. 

Then  away  to  the  darksome  cave, 

With  thy  sisters,  the  sigh  and  the  tear; 
We  will  drink,  in  the  crystal  wave, 

The  health  of  the  new-bom  year. 

"  She  had  been  for  some  time  thinking  of  a  subject  for  a 
poem,  and  the  next  day,  which  was  the  1st  of  January,  came 
to  me  in  great  perplexity  and  asked  my  advice.  I  had  long 
desired  that  she  would  direct  her  attention  to  the  beautiful 
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and  sublime  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
posed  that  she  should  take  the  Bible  and  examine  it  with 
that  view.  After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  research  she  re- 
marked that  there  were  many,  very  many  subjects  of  deep 
and  thrilling  interest ;  but,  if  she  now  should  make  a  fjulure, 
her  discouragement  would  be  such  as  to  prevent  her  from 
ever  making  another  atteinpt,  '  I  am  now,'  she  said. '  trying 
my  wings;  I  will  take  a  lighter  subject  at  first:  if  I  succeed, 
I  will  then  write  a  more  perfect  poem,  founded  upon  Sacred 
History.' " 

She  accordingly  took  as  a  theme  a  prose  tale,  in  a  current 
work  of  the  day,  and  wrote  several  pages  with  a  flowing  pen, 
but  soon  threw  them  by,  dissatisfied.  It  was  irksome  to  ei 
ploy  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  another  and  to  ha.ve  to  adapt 
her  own  to  the  plan  of  the  autlior.  She  wanted  something 
original,  "  After  some  farther  effort,"  says  Mrs.  Davids 
"  she  came  to  me  out  of  spirits  and  in  tears.  '  Mother,'  si 
she, 'I  must  give  it  up  afler  all.'  I  asked  the  reason,  a 
then  remarked  that  as  she  had  already  so  many  labors  upon 
her  hands,  and  was  still  feeble,  it  might  be  the  wisest  course. 
'  0  mother,'  said  she,  '  that  is  not  the  reason  ;  my  head  and 
my  heart  are  full ;  poetic  images  are  crowding  upon  ray  brain, 
but  every  subject  has  been  monopolized :  "  There  is  notbinfi 
new  under  the  sun."  '  I  said,  '  My  daughter,  that  others  haw 
written  upon  a  subject  is  not  an  objection.  The  most  e 
nent  writers  do  not  always  choose  what  is  new.'  'Mother, 
dear  mother,  what  can  I  say  upon  a  theme  which  has  been 
touched  by  the  greatest  men  of  this  or  some  other  age?— I, 
a  mere  child ;  it  is  absurd  in  me  to  think  of  it.'  She 
beside  me  on  the  sofa,  laid  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  a 
sobbed  violently.     I  wiped  the  tears  from  her  fiice. 
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own  were  fast  flowing,  and  strove  to  soothe  the  tumult  of  her 
mind.  .  .  .  When  we  were  both  more  calm,  I  said,  *  Margaret, 
I  had  hoped  that  during  this  winter  you  would  not  have  com- 
menced or  applied  yourself  to  any  important  work ;  but,  if 
you  feel  in  that  way,  I  will  not  urge  you  to  resign  an  occupa- 
tion which  gives  you  such  exquisite  enjoyment.' " 

Mrs.  Davidson  then  went  on  to  show  to  her  that,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  poets  that  had  written,  the  themes 
and  materials  for  poetry  are  inexhaustible.  By  degrees  Mar- 
garet became  composed;  took  up  a  book  and  read.  The 
words  of  her  mother  dwelt  in  her  mind.  In  a  few  days  she 
brought  her  mother  the  introduction  to  a  projected  poem  to 
be  called  "  Leonore."  Mrs.  Davidson  was  touched  at  finding 
the  remarks  she  had  made  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the 
agitation  of  her  daughter  had  served  to  kindle  her  imagina- 
tion, and  were  poured  forth  with  eloquence  in  those  verses. 
The  excitement  continued  and  the  poem  of  "  Leonore  "  was 
completed,  corrected,  and  copied  into  her  book  by  the  1st 
of  March;  having  written  her  plan  in  prose  at  full  length, 
containing  about  the  same  number  of  lines  as  the  poem. 
'^ During  its  progress,"  says  Mrs.  Davidson,  "when  fatigued 
with  writing,  she  would  take  her  kitten  and  recline  upon  the 
sofa,  asking  me  to  relate  to  her  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
last  war.  Accordingly  I  would  while  away  our  solitude  by 
"epeating  anecdotes  of  that  period ;  and  before  "  Leonore  "  was 
completed  she  had  advanced  several  pages  in  a  prose  tale, 
:he  scene  of  which  was  laid  upon  Lake  Charaplain  during  the 
ast  war.  She  at  the  same  time  executed  faces  and  figures 
n  crayon  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  pencil  of  an 
irtist.  Her  labors  were  truly  immense.  Yet  a  stranger  com- 
ng  occasionally  to  the  house  would  hardly  observe  that  she 
Xad   any  pressing  avocations." 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  a  rough  draught  of  a  letter 
written  to  Miss  Sedgwick  about  this  time :  — 


Mt  Dear  Mjdam,  ^ 

I  wish  I  could  express  to  you  my  pleasure  on  receiving 
your  kind  and  affectionate  letter.  So  far  from  considering 
myself  neglected  by  your  silence,  I  felt  it  a  great  privilege 
to  be  permitted  to  write  to  you,  and  knew  that  I  ought  not 
to  expect  a  regular  answer  to  every  letter,  even  while  I  was 
longing,  day  after  day,  to  receive  this  gratifying  token  of  re- 
membrance. Unless  you  had  witnessed,  I  fear  you  would 
hardly  believe  my  extravagant  delight  on  reading  the  dear 
little  folded  paper  so  expressive  of  your  kind  recollection, 
1  positively  danced  for  joy,  bestowed  a  thousand  caresses 
upon  everybody  and  everything  I  loved,  dreamed  of  you 
all  night,  and  arose  next  morning  (with  a  heart  fiill)  to  an- 
swer your  letter;  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition,  and  have 
not  been  able  until  now  to  perform  a  most  pleasing  duty  by 
acknowledging  its  receipt  My  health  during  the  past  winter 
has  been  much  better  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  is  true 
I  have  been,  with  dear  mother,  entirely  confined  to  the  house ; 
but  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  perform  all  my  usual  em- 
ployments, I  feel  that  I  have  much  more  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  blessings  continued  to  me,  than  to  repine  because 
a  few  have  been  denied.  But  spring  is  now  hero  in  name. 
if  not  in  reality;  and  I  can  assure  you  my  heart  bounds  at 
!  escaping  from  my  confinement, 
lir  of  heaven,  without  fearing  a 
n  every  breeze.  Spring !  What 
pleasvire  does  that  magic  syllable  convey  to  the  heart  of  an 
invalid,  laden  with   sweet  promises,  and  bringing  before  his 


the  thought  of  once  mort 
and  breathing  the  pure  : 
blight  or  a   consumption    ; 
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•jiind  visions  of  liberty,  which  those  who  are  always  free  can- 
not enjoy.  Thus  do  I  dream  of  smnmer  I  may  never  see, 
and  make  myself  happy  for  hours  in  anticipating  pleasures 
I  may  never  share.  It  is  an  idle  employment,  and  little  cal- 
culated to  sweeten  disappointment  But  it  has  opened  to 
me  many  sources  of  delight  otherwise  unknown ;  and  when 
out  of  humor  with  the  present,  I  have  only  to  send  fancy 
flower-gathering  in  the  future,  and  I  find  myself  fully  repaid. 
I  Dear  mother's  health  has  also  been  much  better  than  we  had 
•  feared,  and  her  ill  turns  less  frequent  and  severe.  She  sits 
tip  most  of  the  day,  walks  around  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 

and  enjoys  her  book   and  her  pen  as  much  as  ever 

You  speak    of    your    intercourse    with   Mrs.  Jameson.      It 
roust  indeed  be  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  be  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  a  mind  like  hers.    I  have  never  seen  anything 
but  extracts   from  her  writings,   but  must  obtain   and   read 
them.    I  suppose  the  world  is  anxiously  looking  for  her  next 
volume.  .  .  .  We   have   been    reading    Lockhart's  "  Life   of 
.    Scott"    Is  it  not  a  deeply  interesting  work  ?     In  what  a  beau- 
tifol  light  it  represents  the  character  of  that  great  and  good 
man.    No  one  can  read  his  life  or  his  works  without  loving 
and  venerating  him.     As   to  "the  waters   of  Helicon,"   we 
lave  but  a  few  niggardly  streams  in  this,  our  matter-of-fact 
village;  and  father  in  his  medical  capacity  has  forbiden  my 
partaking  of  them  as  freely  as  I  could  wish.     But  no  matter, 
they  have  been  frozen  up,  and   will  flow  in  "  streams  more 
salubrious  "  beneath  the  milder  sky  of  spring. 

In  all  her  letters  we  find  a  solicitude  about  her  mother's 
health,  rather  than  about  her  own,  and  indeed  it  was  diflScult 
to  say  which  was  most  precarious. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  poem  written  about  this  time- 
to  '■  Her  mother  ou  her  fiftieth  Birthday,"  presents  a  beautifiil 
portrait,  aud  does  honor  to  the  filial  hand  that  drew  it  :- 

"  Yes,  motbep,  fifty  years  have  fled, 
WiUi  ropid  fooUIepB,  o'er  thy  bead; 
Hhvb  paet  vrith.  all  their  raoEley  tniin, 
And  left  thee  on  Ihy  coueb  of  pain ! 
Hdv  many  smileB  and  f iglis  aud  tcaii, 
Hdw  many  hopes  and  donbts  and  rears 
Have  vanished  vith  that  lapse  of  years. 

Oh,  that  WD  all  could  [ook,  hke  thee, 
Back  on  tliat  dark  and  lidelesa  sea, 
And  'mid  its  varied  records  find 
A  heart  at  ease  mth  all  mankind, 
A  firm  and  seir-sppraving  mind- 
Grief  that  had  broken  bearts  less  fine 
Hath  only  eerved  to  strengthen  thine; 

Time,  tliat  dutli  chill  the  fancy's  play, 
Hath  kindled  thme  with  pom  ray; 
And  dtem  diaease,  whose  icy  dart 
Hath  po<*er  to  ciiill  the  breaking  heart, 
Hatli  left  thiue  wanii  with  love  and  tnilh 
As  in  the  halcyon  days  of  youth." 

The  following  letter  was  written  on  the  26th  of  March,fl 
female  cousin  resident  in  New  York;  — 
Deab  Kate, — 

This  day  I  am  fifteen,  aud  you  can,  you  will  readily  p 
aiid  accoimt  for  the  absurd  flights  of  my  pen,  by  supp< 
that  my  tutelary  spirits.  Nonsense  and  Folly,  have  asseni 
around  the  being  of  their  creation,  and  claimed  the  i 
exclusively   their   own;    then  I  pray  you  to  lay  to  their  a 
count  all  that  I  have  already  scribbled,  and  believe  that,  u 
influenced  by  these  grinning  deities,  I  can  thirk    and   fefit 
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sail  love,  as  I  love  you,  witli  all  warmth  and  sinceritj  of  heart 
Dojoa  remember  how  we  used  to  look  fonvard  to  sweet  fif- 
teen, as  the  pinnacle  of  human  happiness,  the  golden  age  of 
IeuBtence  ?  You  have  but  lately  passed  that  milestone  in  the 
highway  of  life ;  I  have  just  reached  it.  but  I  find  myself  no 
better  satisfied  to  stand  still  than  before,  and  look  forward  to 
ibe  tonrinuance  of  my  journey  with  the  same  ardent  longing 
I  felt  at  fourteen. 

Ah,  Kate,  here  we  are,  two  young  travellers,  starting  forth 
iipin  our  long  pilgrimage,  and  knowing  not  whither  it  may  cod' 
ductus !  Tom  some  months  my  superior  in  age,  and  many  years 
'n  acquaintance  with  society,  in  external  attractions,  and  all 
fb<i6e  accomplishments  necessary  to  form  an  elegant  woman. 
-/■  bowing  nothing  of  life  but  from  books,  and  a  small  circle 
offHends,  who  love  me  as  I  love  them;  looking  upon  the  past 
^s  D  faded  dream,  which  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  sti:dy 
^Od  expound,  when  old  age  and  sorrow  come  on ;  upon  the 
P*'eieKt  as  a  nurseling,  —  a  preparative  for  the /uftirfi;  and  upon 
that  future,  as  what  ?  a  mighty  whirlpool,  of  hopes  and  fears, 
•*f  bright  anticipations  and  bitter  disappointments,  into  which 
»  shall  soon  plunge,  and  find  there,  in  common  with  the  rest 
'if  the  world,  my  happiness  or  misery 

The  following,  to  a  young  friend,  was  also  written  on  the 
!6th  of  March :  — 
Kr  DiAB  H.p— 

Tou  must  know  that  winter  has  come  and  gone,  and  nei- 
tfier  mother  nor  myself  have  felt  a  single  breeze  which  could 
not  force  its  way  through  the  thick  walls  of  our  little  dwell- 
ing. Do  you  not  think  I  am  looking  gladly  forward  to  April 
ind  May,  as  the  lovely  sisters  who  are  to  unlock  the  doors 
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of  our  prison-house,  and  give  us  once  more  to  the  free  mi- 
joyment  of  Nature,  without  feuriug  a  blight  or  a  consuinp' 
tion  in  every  breath  ?  And  now  ibr  another,  and  even  raoK 
delightful  anticipatioTi  —  your  visit!  Are  you  indeed  coniiag; 
And  when  are  you  coming  ?  Do  answer  the  firBt,  that  I  maj 
for  once  have  tie  pleasure  of  framing  delightful  visions  wilhou' 
finding  them  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  iron  hand  of  Reality 
and  the  last,  that  I  may  not  expect  you  too  soon,  and  thuj 
subject  myself  to  all  the  bitterness  of  "  hope  deferred."  Cotne 
for  1  have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  that  I  cannot  possibly  coa 
tain  it  until  summer  j  and  come  quickly,  unless  you  are  mllioj 
to  account  for  my  wasted  time  as  well  as  your  own,  for  I  sh&l 
do  little  else  but  dream  of  you  and  your  visit  until  the  tisxi 
of  jour  arrival.  Ton  cannot  image  how  those  few  words  5i 
your  little  good  for  noUiing  letter  have  completely  upset  iri; 
wonted  gravity.  Co  not  disappoint  me.  It  is  true,  mollieran< 
I  are  both  feeble  and  unable  to  go  out  with  you  and  show  J*** 
the  lions  of  our  little  village,  but  if  warm  welcomes  can  «tOH* 
for  the  want  of  ceremony,  you  shall  have  them  in  abundance 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  want  to  pin  you  down  in  a  chair 
and  do  nothing  but  look  at  you  from  morning  till  night.  As  f 
coming  to  Plattsburg,  I  think  if  we  cannot  do  so  in  the  springi 
(which  is  doubtful,)  we  certainly  shall  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  Brother  M.  wrote  to  rae  yesterday,  saying  that  \C 
would  spend  the  month  of  August  in  the  country,  and  if  noth- 
ing occurred  to  prevent,  we  would  take  our  deh'ghlful  trip  by 
the  way  of  Lake  George.  Oh,  it  will  be  so  pleasant !  but  mj 
anticipations  are  now  all  bent  upon  a  nearer  object.  Do  not 
allow  a  slight  impediment  to  destroy  them.  We  expect  in  Maj 
to  move  to  Saratoga.  We  shall  then  have  a  more  convenienl 
bouse,  better  society,  and  the  benefit  of  a  school  in  whioh^ 
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practise  music  and  drawing,  without  being  obliged  to  attend 

regularly.     We  shall  then  be  a  few  miles  nearer  to  you,  and  at 

present  even  that  seems  something  desirable  to  me.     I  have 

read  and  own  three  volumes  of  "  Scott's  Life,"  and  was  nmch 

disappointed  to  find  that  it  was  not  finished  in  these  three,  but 

concluded  the  remainder  had  not  yet  come  out     Are  the  fwe 

volumes  all  ?    It  is  indeed  a  deeply  interesting  work.     I  am 

veiy  foud  of  biography,  for  surely  there  can  be  nothing  more 

delightful  or  instructive  than  to  trace  in  the  infancy  and  youth 

rf  every  noble  mind  the  germs  of  its  future  greatness.     Have 

jou  read  a  work  called  "  Letters  from  Palmyra,"  by  Mr.  Ware 

of  New  York  ?    I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  but  intend  to  do  so 

soon.    It  is  written  in  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  Rome  at 

that  early  period,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  lively  picture  of  the 

manners  and  customs  of  the  Imperial  City,  and  still  more  of 

■  the  magnificence  of  Palmyra  and  its  splendid  queen,  Zenobia. 
It  also  contains  a  beautiful  story.  I  have  lately  been  re-pe- 
J^ing  many  of  Scott's  novels,  and  intend  to  finish  them.  Was 
ever  anything  half  so  fascinating  ?  Oh,  how  I  long  to  have  you 
here  and  tell  you  all  these  little  things  in  person.     Do  write 

;  to  me  immediately,  and  tell  me  when  we  may  expect  you.  I 
shall  open  your  next  with  a  beating  heart  Do  excuse  all  the 
blunders  and  scrawls  of  this  hasty  letter.     You  must  receive  it 


I  *s  a  proof  of  friendship,  for  to  a  stranger,  or  one  who  I  thought 
would  look  upon  it  with  a  cold  and  critical  eye,  I  certainly 
should  not  send  it.  I  believe  you  and  I  have  entered  into  a 
tacit  agreement  to  forgive  any  little  mistakes  which  the  other 
mav  chance  to  commit. 

Croyez  moi  ma  chere  amie  votre.  Marguerite. 

The  spirits  of  this  most  sensitive  little  being  became  more 
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and  more  excited  with  the  opening  of  spring.  "  She  watclie(!7 
says  her  mother,  "  the  putting  forth  of  the  tender  grass  and  the 
young  hlossoms  as  the  period  which  was  to  liberate  her  fruni 
capdvity.  She  was  pleased  with  everybody  and  everytiiing. 
She  loved  everything  in  Nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
with  a  warmth  of  affection  which  displayed  the  benevolence 
of  her  own  heart.  Slie  felt  that  she  was  well,  and  oh!  the 
bright  dreams  and  imaginings,  the  cloudless  fhture,  presented 
to  her  ardent  mind  —  all  was  sunny  and  gay." 

The  following  letter  is  highly  expressive  of  the  state  of  her 
feelings  at  that  period. 

"  A  few  days  since,  my  dearest  cousin,  I  received  your  affec- 
tionate letter,  and  if  my  heart  smote  me  at  the  sight  of  tha 
well-known  superscription,  you  may  imagine  how  unmercifully 
it  thumped  on  reading  a  letter  so  full  of  affection,  and  s 
tirely  devoid  of  reproach  for  my  unfcindly  negligence.    1  can  J 
assure  you,  my  dear  coz,,  you  could  have  found  no  better  vij  J 
of  striking  Lome  to  my  heart  the  conviction  of  my  e 
I  resolved  that  hour,  that  moment,  to  lay  my  oonfes^ons  at  I 
your  feet,  and  sue  for  forgiveness  i  I  knew  you  were  t( 
to    refuse.      But  alas  for   human   resolves !      "We  were  ^M 
afternoon  expecting  brother  M.     Dear  brother!     And  liWj 
could  I  collect  my  floating  thoughts  and  curl  myself  up  j| 
a  corner  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  me,  when  myH 
was  flying  away  over  the  sand-hilla  of  this  unromantic  rt 
to  meet  and  embrace  and  welcome  home  the  wanderer.    ■ 
can  interest  you,  picture  to  yourself  the  little  scene,  — 
and  I  breathless  with  expectation,  gazing  from  the  wind0W(J| 
nmt«  suspense,  and  listening  to  the  " pMz,  pMz"  of  the  g 
steam-engine.      Then  when  we  caught  a  rapid  glance  of  ■ 
trim  little  figure,  how  we  bounded  away  over  chairs,  so&m[ 
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Idttens,  to  bestow  in  reality  the  greeting  fancy  had  so  often 
given  him.     Oh !  what  is  so  delightful  as  to  welcome  a  friend ! 
Well,  three  days  have  passed  like  a  dream,  and  he  is  gone 
again.    I  am  seated  at  my  little  table  by  the  fire.     Mother  is 
8ewing  beside  me.     Puss  is  slumbering  on  the  hearth,  and 
nolMng  external  remains  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  that 
bright  sunbeam  which  had  suddenly  broken  upon  our  quiet 
retreat,  and  departed  like  a  vision  as  suddenly.     When  shall 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  thus,  my  beloved 
cousm  ?    Your  flying  call  of  last  summer  was  but  an  aggrava- 
tion. Oh !  may  all  good  angels  watch  over  you  and  all  you  love, 
siake  the  dew  of  health  from  their  balmy  wings  upon  your 
smiling  home,  and  wafl  you  hither,  cheerful  and  happy,  to 
Mjoum  awhile  with  the  friends  who  love  you  so  dearly  !     All 
l»ail  to  spring,  the  bright,  the  blooming,  the  renovating  spring ! 
Oh!  I  am  so  happy  —  I  feel  a  lightness  at  my  heart  and  a 
^op  in  my  frame  that  I  have  rarely  felt.     If  I  speak,  my 
^ce  forms  itself  into  a  laugh.     If  I  look  forward,  everything 
,  seems  bright  before  me.    If  I  look  back,  memory  calls  up  what 
ti  pleasant,  and  my  greatest  desire  is  that  my  pen  could  fling 
^  ray  of  sunshine  over  this  scribbled  page  and  infuse  into  your 
keart  some  of  the  cheerfulness  of  my  own.     I  have  been  con- 
feed  to  the  house  all  winter,  as  it  was  thought  the  best  and 
only  way  of  restoring  my  health.  Now  my  symptoms  are  all  bet- 
ter, and  I  am  looking  forward  to  next  month  and  its  blue  skies 
^th  the  most  childish  impatience.     By  the  way,  I  am  not  to 
be  called  a  child  any  more  ;  for  yesterday  I  was  ffteen!  vf\i2Li 
say  you  to  that  ?     I  feel  quite  like  an  old  woman,  and  think 
of  putting  on  caps  and  spectacles  next  month." 

■ 

It  was  during  the  same  exuberance  of  happy  feeling,  with 
ihe  delusive  idea  of  confirmed  health  and  the  anticipation 
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of  blight  enjoyments,  that  she  broke  forth  like  a  bir 
the  following  strain  of  melody :  — 

**  Oh,  my  bosom  is  throbbing  with  joy, 
With  a  rapture  too  fiill  to  express ; 
From  within  and  without  I  am  blest, 
And  the  world,  like  myself,  I  would  blesi. 

All  Nature  looks  fair  to  my  eye, 
From  beneath  and  around  and  above, 

Hope  smiles  in  the  clear  azure  sky. 
And  the  broad  earth  is  glowing  with  love. 

I  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life. 

On  the  shore  of  its  wide  rolling  sea; 
I  have  heard  of  its  storms  and  its  strife, 

But  all  things  are  tranquil  to  me. 

There 's  a  veil  o'er  the  future  —  *t  is  bright 

As  the  wing  of  a  spirit  of  air, 
And  each  form  of  enchantment  and  light 

Is  trembling  in  iris-hues  there. 

I  turn  to  the  world  of  affection. 
And  warm,  glowing  treasures  are  mine ; 

To  the  past,  and  my  fond  recollection 
Gathers  roses  from  memory's  shrine. 

But  oh,  there 's  a  fountain  of  joy 

More  rich  than  a  kingdom  beside. 
It  is  holy  —  death  cannot  destroy 

The  flow  of  its  heavenly  tide. 

'T  is  the  love  that  is  gushing  within. 
It  would  bathe  the  whole  world  in  its  light  ^ 

The  cold  stream  of  time  shall  not  quench  it, 
The  dark  frown  of  woe  shall  not  blight. 

These  visions  of  pleasure  may  vanish. 
These  bright  dreams  of  youth  disappear. 

Disappointment  each  air  hue  may  banish, 
And  drown  each  frail  joy  in  a  tear. 
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I  may  plunge  in  the  billows  of  life, 

I  may  taste  of  its  dark  cup  of  woe, 
I  may  weep,  and  the  sad  drops  of  grief 

May  blend  with  the  waves  as  they  flow. 

I  may  dream,  till  reality's  shadow 

O'er  the  light  form  of  fancy  is  cast; 
I  ma}'  hope,  until  hope,  too,  despairing. 

Has  crept  —  to  the  grave  of  the  Past. 

But  though  the  wild  waters  surround  me, 

Misfortune,  temptation,  and  sin, 
Though  Fear  be  about  and  beyond  me 

And  Sorrow's  dark  shadow  within. 

Though  Age,  with  an  icy  cold  finger. 

May  stamp  his  pale  seal  on  my  brow  — 
Still,  still  in  my  bosom  shall  linger 

The  glow  that  is  warming  it  now. 

Youth  will  vanish,  and  Pleasure,  gay  charmer. 

May  depart  on  the  wings  of  to-day. 
But  that  spot  in  my  heart  shall  grow  warmer. 

As  year  after  year  rolls  away." 

iVhile  her  spirits  were  thus  light  and  gay,"  says  Mrs.  Da- 
►n,  "  from  the  prospect  of  returning  health,  my  more  ma- 
judgment  told  me  that  those  appearances  might  be  decep- 
—  that  even  now  the  destroyer  might  be  making  sure  his 
of  destruction ;  but  she  really  seemed  better  ;  the  cough 
subsided,  her  step  was  buoyant,  her  face  glowed  with 
ation,  her  eye  was  bright,  and  love,  boundless,  universal 
seemed  to  fill  her  young  heart.  Every  symptom  of  her 
se  assumed  a  more  favorable  cast.  Oh,  how  my  heart 
ed  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  hope,  doubt,  and  grati- 
Our  hopes  of  her  ultimate  recovery  seemed  to  be 
led  upon  reason,  yet  her  father  still  doubted  the  pro- 
y  of  our  return  to  Lake  Champlain ;  and  as   Saratoga 
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held  out  many  more  advantages  than  Ballston  as  a  temporary 
residence,  he  decided  to  spend  the  ensuing  year  or  two  there ; 
and  then  we  might  perhaps,  without  much  risk,  return  to 
our  much-loved  and  long-deserted  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saranac.  Accordingly  a  house  was  taken  and  every  prepara- 
tion  made  for  our  removal  to  Saratoga  on  the  first  of  May. 
Margaret  was  pleased  with  the  arrangement." 

The  following  playful  extract  of  a  letter  to  her  brother 
in  New  York,  exhibits  her  feelings  on  the  prospect  of  their 
change  of  residence :  — 

^  I  now   most  humbly  avail   myself  of  your  most  gracious 
permission  to  scribble  you  a  few  lines  in  token  of  my  eve^ 
lasting  love.     '  This  is  to  inform  you  I  am  very  well,  hoping 
these  few  lines  will  find  you  in  possession  of  the  same  bless- 
ing '  —  notwithstanding  the  blue  streaks  that  flitted  over  your 
pathway  a  few  days  after  you  left  us.     Perhaps  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  remorse  at  the  cruelty  of  your  parting  speech,  per- 
haps it  was  the  reflection  of  a  bright  blue  eye  upon  the  deep 
waters  of  your  soul;  but  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,— 
'  black  spirits  or  white,  blue   spirits  or  gray,'  —  I  hope  the 
effect  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  you  are  no  longer  tinged 
with  its  most  doleful  shadow.     A  blue  sky,  a  blue  eye,  or  the 
blue  dye  of  the  violet,  are  all  undeniably  beautifiil,  but  this 
tint  when  transferred  from  the  works  of  Nature  to  the  brow 
of  man,  or  the  stockings  of  woman,  becomes  a  thing  to  rifr 
cule  or  weep  at.    May  your  spirits  henceforth,  my  dear  brother, 
be  preserved  from  this  ill-omened  influence,  and  may  yovs 
feet  and  ankles  never  be  graced  with  garments  of  a  hue  so 
repulsive.     0  brother,  we   are   all   in   the  heat  of  moving  f 
we,  I  say ;  you  will  account  for  the  use  of  that  personal  pro* 
noun  on  the  authority  of  the  old  proverb,  *  What  a  dust  we 


,'  for,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  have  little  or  nothing 
D  with  it.  but  poor  mother  is  over  head  and  ears  in  boxes, 
fclothes,  carpets,  straw,  aud  discussions.  Our  hall  is  already 
1  with  the  fruits  of  her  labors  and  perseverance,  in  the 
e  of  certain  blue  cliests,  carpet-cases,  trunks,  boxes,  &c., 
ready  for  a  move.     Dear  mother  is  head,  hand,  and  feet 

■  the   whole   machine ;    our   tico   helps  being  nothing    but 

,  which  turn  when   you   touch  them,  and  cease  their 
y  movement  when  the  force  is  withdrawn.     Heigho.     We 

r  good  C ,  with  her  quick  invention  and  helpful 

O    my    dear   brother,   I  am    anticipating 

uch  plea-sm-e  next  summer,  I  hope   it  will  not  all  prove 
ill  be  so  delightful  when  you  come  up  in  Au- 

I  and  bring  cousin  K with  you ;  tell  her  I  am  calcu- 

;  upon  this  pleasure  with   all  my  powers  of  fore-eujoy- 
—  tell  her  also  that  I  am  waiting  most  impatiently  for 

■  annihilating  letter  of  hers,  and  if  it  does  not  come  soon, 
all  send  her  another  cannonade,  ere  she  has  recovered 

Istunning  effects  of  the  iirst.     Oh  dear!     I  have   written 
|a  most  dis-understandable  letter,  and  now  you  must  ex- 

1  I  have  declared   war   against  M ,  and   after 

»  my  pen,  mast  collect  all  my  scattered  ideas  into  a 

I  launch  them  for  a  combat  upon  a  whole  sea  of  ink." 

rhe  exuberance  of  her  spirit,"  says  her  mother,  "  as  the 

;  advanced,  and   she   was  enabled  once  more  to  take 

3  the  open  air,  displayed  itself  in  everything.     Her 

\  overflowing  with  thankfulness   and   love.      Ever;" 

iday  in  the  latter  part  of  April  siie  either  rode  on  horse 

k  or  drove  out  in  a  carrif^e.     All  Nature  looked  lovely  to 

i  tree  or  shrub  but  conveyed  some  poetical  image 

Doral  lesson  to  her  mind.     The  moment,  however,  that  she 
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begnii  to  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  T  agtan 

with  agony  the  prophetic  cough.  I  felt  that  all  was  over! 
She  thought  that  she  had  taken  cold,  and  our  friends  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  '  It  was  a  slight  cold  which  would  van- 
ish beneath  the  mild  inflrience  of  spring.'  T,  however,  feared 
that  her  father's  hopes  might  have  blinded  his  judgment,  and 
upon  my  own  responsibility  consulted  a  skilfiil  physidan, 
who  had  on  many  former  occasions  attended  her.  She  was 
not  aware  of  my  present  alarm,  or  that  the  physician  was  no* 
consulted.  He  managed  in  a  playful  manner  to  feel  her  pulMj 
without  her  suspicions.  After  he  had  left  the  room,  '  Madam,' 
said  he,  '  it  is  iiseless  to  hoid  out  any  false  hopes;  jour  daugh- 
ter has  a  seated  consumption,  which  is,  1  fear,  beyond  tie 
reach  of  medical  skill.  There  is  no  hope  in  the  case ;  ntake 
her  as  happy  and  as  comfortable  as  you  can  ;  let  her  enjojf 
riding  in  pleasant  weather,  but  her  walks  must  be  given  up; 
walking  is  too  great  an  exertion  for  her.'  With  an  achii^ 
heart  I  returned  to  the  lovely  unconscious  victim,  and  found 
her  tying  on  her  hat  for  a  ramhie.  I  gently  tried  to  dissuade 
her  from  going.  She  caught  my  eye,  and  read  there  a  tJs 
of  grief,  which  she  could  not  imderstand,  and  I  could  no! 
explain.  As  soon  as  I  dared  trust  my  voice,  1  said,  '  My  de«r 
Margaret,  nothing  has  happened,  only  1  have  just  been  spfldt- 
ing  with  Dr.— —, respecting  you,  and  he  advises  that  joo 
give  up  walking  altogether.  Knowing  how  much  you  enjnj 
it,  I  am  pained  to  mention  this,  fori  know  that  it  willbe« 
great  privation.'  'Why,  mamma,'  she  exclaimed,  'this  colli 
is  wearing  off;  may  I  not  walk  then?'  'The  Doctor  thbb' 
you  shouid  make  no  exertion  of  that  kind,  but  riding 
weather  may  have  a  happy  effect.'  She  stood  and  gazed  upoa 
my  face  long  and  earnestly  ;  then  untied  her  hat  and  sat 
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apparently  ruminating  upon  what  had  past;  she  asked   no 
questions,  but  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness   clouded  her 
brow  during  the  rest  of  the  day.    It  was  settled  that  she 
was  to  ride  out  in  fine  weather,  but  not  to  walk  out  at  all,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  she  seemed  to  have   forgotten  the  circum- 
stance altogether.      The    return   of  the  cough    and  profuse 
night-perspiralions  too  plainly  told  me  her  doom ;  but  I  still 
dnng  to  the  hope,  that,  as  she  suffered  no  pain,  she  might, 
by  tender,  judicious  treatment,  continue  yet  for  years.    I  urged 
her  to  remit  her  labors ;  she  saw  how  much  my  heart  was  in 
the  request,  and  promised  to  comply  with  my  wishes.      On 
the  first  of  May  we  removed  to  Saratoga.     One  short  half 
hour  in  the  railroad  car  completed  the  journey,  and  she  ar- 
rived, fresh,  cheerful,  and  blooming,  in  her  appearance,  such 
«n  effect  had  the   excitement  of  pleasure  upon  her  lovely 
fice." 

On  the  day  we  left  Ballston  she  wrote  a  "  Parting  Word  "  to 
Mrs.  H.,  who  had  been  one  of  our  most  intimate  and  affection- 
ate vistors  throughout  the  winter,  and  whose  husband  had 
listed  her  much  in  her  studies  of  moral  philosophy,  as  well 
■8  delighted  her  by  his  varied  and  instructive  conversation. 

A  PARTING  WORD  TO  MY  DEAR  MRS.  H. 

Ballston  Spa,  April  30, 1838. 
At  length  the  awful  morn  hath  come. 

The  parting  hour  is  nigh. 
And  I  sit  down  'mid  dust  and  gloom. 

To  bid  you  brief  "  good-bye." 

Each  voice  to  fancy's  listening  ear 

Repeats  the  doleful  cry. 
And  the  bare  walls  and  sanded  floor 

Reecho  back  "  good-bye." 
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So  must  it  be  I  but  many  a  thought 
Conies  crowding  on  my  mind. 

Of  the  dear  friends,  the  happy  hours. 
The  joys  we  leave  behind. 

How  we  shall  miss  your  cheerful  facet 

Forever  bright  and  smiling, 
And  your  sweet  voice  so  often  heard, 

Our  weary  hours  beguiling ! 

How  shall  we  miss  the  kindly  hearts, 
Which  none  can  know  unloving, 

Whose  thoughts  and  feelings  none  can  rea4t 
Nor  find  his  own  improving! 

And  he,  whose  converse,  hour  by  hour, 
Hath  lent  old  Time  new  pinions, 

Whose  hand  hath  drawn  the  shadowy  veil 
From  Wisdom's  broad  dominions. 

Whose  voice  hath  poured  forth  priceless  genu. 

Scarce  conscious  that  he  taught. 
Whose  mind  of  broad,  of  loftiest  reach, 

Hath  showered  down  thought  on  thought. 

True,  we  may  meet  with  many  a  dear 
And  cherished  friend,  but  yet 

Oft  shall  we  cast  a  backward  glance 
Of  wistful  —  vain  regret. 

When  evening  spreads  her  sombre  veil, 
To  fold  the  slumbering  earth, 

When  our  small  circle  closes  round 
The  humble,  social  hearth,  — 

Oft  shall  we  dream  of  hours  gone  by. 
And  con  these  moments  o'er, 

Till  we  half  bend  our  ears  to  catch 
Your  footsteps  at  the  door. 

And  theri  turn  back  and  sigh  to  think 
We  hear  those  steps  no  more ! 
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But  though  these  dismal  thoughts  arise. 

Hope  makes  me  happy  stL.; 
There  is  a  drop  of  comfort  lurks 

In  every  draught  of  ill ! 

By  pain  and  care  each  joy  of  earth 

More  exquisite  is  made, 
And  when  we  meet  the  parting  grief 

Shall  doubly  be  o'erpaid. 

In  disappointments  deep  too  quick 

Our  fairest  prospects  drown ; 
Let  not  this  hope,  which  blooms  so  brij^t, 

Be  withered  at  his  frown ! 

Come,  and  a  mother's  pallid  cheek 

Shall  brighten  at  your  smile, 
And  her  poor  frame,  so  faint  and  weak, 

Forget  its  pains  the  while. 

Come,  and  a  glad  and  happy  heart 

Shall  give  the  welcome  kiss. 
And  puss  shall  purr,  and  frisk,  and  mew. 

In  token  of  her  bliss. 

Come !  and  behold  how  I  improve 

In  dusting  —  cleaning  —  sweeping, 
And  I  will  hear,  with  patient  ear. 

Your  lectures  on  house-keeping. 

And  now,  may  all  good  angels  guard 

Your  path  where'er  it  lie, 
May  peace  reign  monarch  in  our  breast. 

And  gladness  in  your  eye. 

And  may  the  dews  of  health  descend, 

On  him  you  cherish  best. 
To  his  worn  frame  their  influence  lend^ 

And  calm  each  nerve  to  rest ! 


And  may  we  meet  again !  nor  feel 
The  parting  hour  so  nigh ; 

VOL..  II.  12 
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Peace,  love,  and  happiness  to  all. 
Once  more  —  once  more  "  good-bye !  *• 

"  She  interested  herself,"  continued  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  more 
than  I  had  anticipated  in  the  arrangement  of  our  new  habi- 
tation and  in  forming  plans  of  future  enjoyment  with  our 
friends,  when  they  should  visit  us ;  I  exerted  myself  to  please 
her  taste  in  everything,  although  she  was  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing the  slightest  physical  exertion  herself  The  house  settled, 
then  came  the  flower-garden,  in  which  she  spent  more  time 
than  I  thought  prudent ;  but  she  was  so  happy  while  thus  en- 
gaged and  the  weather  being  fine,  and  the  gardener  disposed 
to  gratify  her  and  carry  all  her  little  plans  into  effect,  I,  like  a 
weak  mother,  wanted  resolution  to  interfere,  and  have  always 
reproached  myself  for  it,  although  not  conscious  that  it  was  an 
injury  at  the  time.  Her  brother  had  invited  her  to  return  to 
New  York  with  him  when  he  came  to  visit  us  in  June,  and  she 
was  now  impatiently  counting  the  days  until  his  arrival.  Her 
feelings  are  portrayed  in  a  letter  to  her  young  friend  H." 

Saratoga,  Jtme  1, 1838. 
June  is  at  last  with  us,  my  dear  cousin,  and  the  blue-eyed 

goddess  could  not  have  looked  upon  the  green  bosom  of  her 

mother  earth,  attired  in  a  lovelier  or  more  enchanting  robe.    I 

am  seated  by  an  open  window,  and  the  breeze,  laden  with  the 

perfumes  of  the  blossoms  and  opening  leaves,  just  lifts  the  edge 

of  my  sheet,  and  steals  with  the  gentlest  footsteps  imaginable  to 

fan  my  cheek  and  forehead.   The  grass,  tinged  with  the  deepest 

and  freshest  green,  is  waving  beneath  its  influence  ;  the  birds 

are  singing  their  sweetest  songs  ;  and  as  I  look  into  the  depths 

of  the  clear  blue  sky  the  rich  tints  appear  to  flit  higher  and 

higher  as  I  gaze,  till  my  eye  seems  searching  into  immeasurable 
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distance.  Oh !  such  a  day  as  this,  it  is  a  luxury  to  breathe.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  frisk  and  gambol  like  my  kitten  from  the  mere 
consciousness  of  life.  Yet  with  all  the  loveliness  around  me  I 
re-penise  jonr  letter,  and  long  for  wings  to  fly  from  it  all  to  the 
dull  atmosphere  and  crowded  highways  of  the  city.  Tes !  I 
could  then  look  into  your  eyes  and  I  should  forget  the  blue 
sky  :  and  your  smile  and  your  voice  would  doubly  compensate 
me  for  the  loss  of  greeu  trees  and  singing  birds.  There  are 
green  trees  in  the  heart  which  shed  a  softer  perfume,  and  birds 
which  sing  more  sweetly.  "  Nonsense,  Mag  is  growing  sen- 
timental ;  "  I  knew  you  wonld  say  so,  but  the  streak  came  across 
me,  and  you  have  it  at  full  length.  In  plainer  terms,  how 
delighted,  how  more  tlian  delighted  I  shall  be  when  T  do 
come  !  when  I  do  come,  Kate  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  what  would  our 
language  be  without  interjections,  those  expressive  parts  of 
speech  which  say  so  much  in  so  small  a  compass.  Now  I  am 
sure  you  can  understand  from  these  three  syllables  all  the 
pleasure,  the  rapture  I  anticipate ;  the  meeting,  the  parting, 
all  the  component  parts  of  that  great  whole  which  I  denomi- 
nate a  visit  to  New  York  !  No,  not  to  New  York  !  but  to  the 
few  dear  friends  whose  society  will  afford  me  all  the  enjoyment 
I  expect  or  desire,  and  who,  in  fact,  constitute  all  my  New 
York. 

June  2.  I  had  written  thus  far,  dear  Kate,  when  I  was  most 
agreeably  interrupted  by  a  proposal  for  a  ride  on  horseback  ; 
my  sheet  slid  of  itself  into  the  open  drawer,  my  hat  and  dress 
flew  on  OS  if  by  instinct,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was  galloping 
full  speed  through  the  streets  of  our  little  village,  with  father 
bv  my  side,  I  rode  till  nearly  tea-time,  and  came  home  tired, 
tiredr  tired.  Oh,  I  ache  to  think  of  it.  My  poor  letter  slept  all 
^jigbt  as  soimdly  as  its  writer,  but  now  that  another  day  has 
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dawned  the  very  opposite  of  its  predecessor,  damp,  dark,  and 
rainy,  I  have  drawn  it  forth  from  its  receptacle,  and  seek  to 
dissipate  all  outward  gloom,  by  communing  with  one  the 
thought  of  whom  conveys  to  my  mind  anything  but  mel- 
ancholy. O  Kate,  Kate,  in  spite  of  your  disinterested  and 
sober  advice  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  come,  I  shall  soon  come, 
just  as  soon  as  M.  can  and  will  run  up  for  me.  Yet  perhaps 
in  tlie  end  I  shall  be  disappointed.  My  happy  anticipations 
resemble  the  cloudless  sky  of  yesterday,  and  who  knows  but  a 
stormy  to-morrow  may  erase  the  brilliant  tints  of  hope  as  well 

as  those  of  Nature? Do  write  quickly  and  tell  me  if 

I  am  to  prepare.  If  you  continue  to  feel  as  when  you  last  wrote 
and  still  advise  me  not  to  come,  I  shall  dispose  of  your  ad- 
vice in  the  most  approved  manner,  throw  it  to  the  winds,  and 
embark  armed  and  equipped  for  your  city  to  make  my  destined 
visit,  and  fulfil  its  conditions  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  bring 
you  home  in  triumph.  Oh !  we  shall  have  fine  times.  Oh, 
dear,  I  blush,  to  look  back  upon  my  sheet  and  see  so  many  Is 
in  it. 

"  The  time  of  her  brother's  coming  drew  near.  He  would  be 
with  us  at  9  in  the  morning.  At  11  they  were  to  start  I 
prepared  all  for  her  departure  with  my  own  hand,  lest,  should 
I  trust  it  to  a  domestic  to  make  the  arrangements,  she  would 
make  some  exertion  herself.  She  sat*  by  me  whilst  thus  en- 
gaged, relating  playful  anecdotes  until  I  urged  her  to  retire  for 
the  night.  On  going  into  her  room  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
I  was  alarmed  to  find  her  in  a  high  fever.  About  midnight 
she  was  taken  with  bleeding  at  the  lungs.  I  flew  to  her  father, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  vein  was  opened  in  her  arm.  To  de- 
scribe our  feelings  at  this  jucture  is  impossible.     We  stood 
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gaiing  at  each  other  in  mute  despair.    After  that  shock  had 
subsided  her  father  retired,  and  I  seated  myself  by  the  bedside 
ta  watch  her  slumbers,  and  the  rising  sun  found  me  still  at  my 
]?c»t     She  awoke,  pale,  feeble,  and  exhausted  by  the  debil- 
itating perspiration  which  attended  her  sleep.     She  was  sur- 
pxised  to  find  that  I  had  not  been  in  bed;  but  when   she 
ittempted  to  speak  I  laid  my  finger  upon  her  lips  and  desired 
ber  to  be  silent.     She  understood  my  motive,  and  when  I  bent 
my  head  to  kiss  her,  I  saw  a  tear  upon  her  cheek.     I  told  her 
the  necessity  of  perfect  quiet,  and  the  danger  which  would  re- 
sult from  agitation.     Before  her  brother  came  she  desired  to 
rise.   I  assisted  her  to  do  so,  and  he  found  her  quietly  seated 
in  her  easy-chair,  perfectly  composed  in  manner,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  increase  her  difficulties  by  giving  way  to  feelings 
vhich  must  at  that  time  have  oppressed  her  heart.     My  son 
^ws  greatly  shocked  to  find  her  in  this  state.     I  met  him  and 
niged  the  importance  of  perfect  self-possession  on  his  part,  as 
8ny  sudden  agitation  might  in  her  present  alarming  state  be 
«tal.    Poor  fellow !  he  subdued  his  feelings  and  met  her  with 
*  cheerful  smile  which  concealed  a  heart  almost  bursting  with 
sorrow.    The  propriety  of  her  taking  this  jaunt  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  her  father  and  myself  for  a  number  of  weeks.     We 
both  thought  her  too  ill  to  leave  home,  but  her  strong  desire  to 
go,  the  impression   she  had  imbibed  that  travelling  would 
greatly  benefit  her  health,  and  the  pleading  of  friends  in  her 
behalf  on  the  ground  that  disappointment  would  have  a  more 
unfavorable  effect  than  the  journey  possibly  could  have,  all 
had  their  effect  in  leading  us  to  consent     It  was  possible  it 
might  be  of  use  to  her,  although  it  was  at  best  an  experiment 
of  a  doubtful  nature.     But  this  attack  was  decisive ;  yet  cau- 
tion must  be  used  in  breaking  the  matter  to  her  in  her  present 
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weak  state.  Her  brother  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  us,  and 
then  returned,  telling  her  that  when  she  was  able  to  perform 
the  journey,  he  would  come  again  and  take  her  with  him. 
After  he  left  us,  she  soon  regained  her  usual  strength,  and  in 
a  fortnight  her  brother  returned  and  took  her  to  New  York." 

The  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Davidson  was  intense  until  she  received 
her  first  letter.  It  was  written  from  New  York,  and  in  a 
cheerful  vein,  speaking  encouragingly  of  her  health,  but  show- 
ing more  solicitude  about  the  health  and  well-being  of  her 
mother  than  of  her  own.  She  continued  to  write  frequently, 
gi  ^ing  animated  accounts  of  scenes  and  persops. 

The  following  extract  relates  to  an  excursion,  in  company 
with  two  of  her  brothers,  into  Westchester  County,  one  of  the 
pleasantest,  and,  imtil  recently,  the  least  fashionably  known, 
regions  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

"  At  3  o'clock  we  were  in  the  Singsing  steamer,  with  the 
water  sparkling  below,  and  the  sun   broiling  overhead.     In 
the  course  of  our  sail  a  huge  thunder-cloud  arose,  and  I  re- 
treated, quite  terrified,  to  the  cabin.   But  it  proved  a  refreshing 
shower.     Oh !  how  sweet,  how  delightful  the  air  was.    When 
we  landed  at  the  dock,  everything  looked  so  fresh  and  green! 
We  mounted  into  a  real  country  vehicle,  and  rattled  up  the 
hill  to  the  village  inn,  a  quiet,  pleasant  little  house.    I  was 
immediately  shown  to  my  room,  where  I  stayed  until  tea-time, 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  sunset  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  resting  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day.     At  7  we 
drank  tea,  a  meal  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fashionahlei 
meagre  imsocial  city  tea.    The  table  was  crowded  with  everf 
tiling  good,  in  the  most  bountiful  style,  and  served  with  the 
greatest  attention  by  the  landlord's  pretty  daughter.    I  retiirf 
soon  after  tea,  and  slept  soundly  until  daybreak.     After  bieik 
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i  sent  for  a  carriage  to  take  us  along  the  course  of  the 
Croton,  to  see  the  famous  water-works ;  but,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, every  carriage  was  engaged,  and  we  could  not  go,     In 
Ihe  afternoon  a  party  was  made  up  to  go  in  a  boat  across  the 
river,  and  ascend  a  mountain  to  a  singular  lake  upon  its  summit, 
where  all  the  implements  of  fishing  were  provided,  and  a  eol- 
ation was  prepared.     In  short,  it  was  a  picnic.     To  this  we 
nfre  invited,  hut  on  learning  they  would  not  return  until  9 
«  10  in  the  evening,  that  scheme  also  was  abandoned.     To- 
ivir^  night  we  walked  around  the  village,  looked  at  the  timnel, 
md  visited  the  ice-cream  man ;  and  in  spite  of  my  various  dis- 
Hpobtments,  I  retired  quite  happy  and  pleased  with  my  visit, 
le  next  day  was  Suuday,  and  we  proposed  going  to  the  little 
1  church,  a  few  miles  distant,  and  bearing  the  service 
led  in  Dutch  ;  hut  lo  !  on  drawing  aside  my  curtains  in 
(e  morning  it  rained,  and  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
e  could  until  the  rain  was  over.     After  dinner  the 
n  again  peeped  out,  as  if  for  our  especial  gratification,  and 
p»  few  minutes  a  huge  country  wagon,  with  a  leathern  top 
ifltwo  sleek  horses,  drew  up  to  the  door.     We  mounted  into 
Kid  away  we  rattled  over  the  most  beautiful  country  I  ever 
Oh  !  it  was  magnificent !     Every  now  and  then  the  view 
the  broad  Hudson,  with  its  distant  hills,  and  the  clouds  rest- 
~  log  on  their  summits,  hurst  upon  our  view.     Now  we  would  as- 
cend a  lofty  hill,  clotlied  with  forests  and  verdure  of  the  most 
briUtant  hues ;    now  dash  down  into  a  deep  ravine,  with  a 
stream  winding  and  gurgling  along  its  bed,  with  its  tiny  waves 
rushing  over  the  wheel  of  some  rusHc  mill,  embosomed  in  its 
shade  and  solitude.      Every  now  and  then  the  gable-end  of 
some  low  Dutch  building  would  present  itself  before  lis,  smil- 
|r  in  its  peacefiil  stillness,  and  conveying  to  the  mind  a  per- 


feet  picture  of  rural  simplicity  and  comfort,  although,  perh^ 
of  ignorance.  At  length  we  paused  upon  the  siiiiitiiit  of  a  gen- 
tle hill,  and  judge  of  my  delight  when  I  beheld  below  me  the 
old  Dutch  church,  the  quiet,  secluded,  beauti'iil  little  church- 
yard, the  running  stream,  the  path,  and  the  rjstic  bridge,  the 
ever-memorable  scene  of  Ichahod's  adventure  with  the  heaiileu 
horseman.  There,  thought  I,  rushed  the  poor  pedagogue,  his 
knees  cramped  up  to  his  saddle-bow  with  fear,  his  hands  grasp- 
ing his  horse's  mane,  with  coniTilsive  energy,  in  the  hope  that 
the  rising  stream  might  arrest  the  progress  of  his  fearful  pur- 
suer, and  allow  him  to  pass  in  safety.  Vain  hope !  Scarce 
had  he  reached  the  bridge  when  he  heard,  rattling  behind  him, 
the  hoofs  of  his  fiendish  companion.  The  church  seemed  in 
a  blaze  to  his  bewildered  eyes,  and  urging  on,  on,  he  turned 
to  look  once  more,  when,  horror  of  horrors !  the  head,  the 
fearful  head,  was  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  his  devoted 
shoulders.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  never  laughed  so  in  mj  life 
Well,  we  rode  on  through  the  scene  of  poor  Audre'a  capture, 
and  dashed  along  the  classic  valleys  of  >Sleepy  Iloliow.  After 
a  long  and  deligbtfiil  drive,  we  returned  in  time  for  tea.  Alter 
tea  we  were  invited  into  Mrs.  F.'s  parlor,  where,  after  a  short 
time,  were  collected  quite  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Ai 
9  we  were  served  with  ice-cream,  wine,  &c.  I  retired  very  iniKti 
pleased  and  very  much  fetigued.  Early  in  the  morning  ffc 
rose  with  a  most  brilliant  sun,  breakfasted,  mounted  once  more 
into  the  wagon,  and  rattled  off  to  the  dock.  Oh  I  that  I  could 
describe  to  you  how  fresh  and  sweet  the  ^r  was.  I  felt  as  if 
I  wanted  to  open  mj  mouth  wide  and  inhale  it.  We  gave  M. 
our  parting  kisses,  and  soon  found  ourselves  once  more,  after 
this  charming  episode,  approaching  the  mighty  city.  .  We  bad 
a  delightful  sail  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  agaJn  rode  up  to 
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dear  aunt  M.'s,  where  all  seemed  glad  at  my  return.     I  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  resting  and  reading." 

"  In  these  artless  epistles,"  continues  Mrs.  Davidson,  "  there 
is  much  of  character;  for  who  could  imagine  this  constant  cheer- 
fulness, this  almost  forgetfulness  of  self,  these  affectionate  en- 
deavors, by  her  sweetly  playful  account  of  all  her  employments 
while  absent,  to  dispel  the  grief  which  she  knew  was  preying 
upon  my  mind  on  account  of  her  illness.  Who  could  conceive 
the  pains  she  took  to  conceal  from  me  the  ravages  which  dis- 
ease was  daily  making  upon  her  form.  She  was  never  heard 
to  complain,  and  in  her  letters  to  me  she  hardly  alludes  to  her 
iUness.  The  friends  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  her,  during  her 
short  period  of  absence,  sometimes  feared  that  she  would  never 
be  able  to  reach  home  again.  Her  brother  told  me,  but  not 
^til  long  after  her  return,  that  on  her  way  home  she  really 
feted  several  times  from  debility,  and  that  he  took  her 
from  the  boat  to  the  carriage  as  he  would  have  done  an  in- 
fant. 

"  On  the  6th  of  July  I  once  more  folded  to  my  heart  this 
Perished  object  of  my  solicitude,  but  oh,  the  change  which  three 
8fcort  weeks  had  wrought  in  her  appearance  struck  me  forci- 
%.    I  was  so  wholly  unprepared  for  it  that  I  nearly  fainted. 
After  the  excitement  of  the  meeting,  (which  she  had  evidently 
summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  bear  with  composure)  was  over, 
she  sat  down  by  me,  and  passing  her  thin  arm  around  my 
waist,  said,  '  O  my  dear  mamma,  I  am  home  again  at  last ;  I 
now  feel  as  if  I  never  wanted  to  leave  you  again  ;  I  have  had 
a  delightful  visit,  my  friends  were  all  glad  to  see  me,  and  have 
watched  over  me  with  all  the  kindness  and  care  which  affec- 
tion could  dictate ;  but  oh,  there  is  no  place  like  home,  and  no 

care  like  a  mother's  care ;  there  is  something  in  the  very  air 

12* 
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of  home  and  in  the  sound  of  your  voice,  mother,  which  makes 
me  happier  just  now  than  all  the  scenes  which  I  have  passed 
through  in  my  little-jaunt ;  oh,  after  all,  home  is  the  only  place 
for  a  person  as  much  out  of  health  as  I  am.'    I  strove  to  sup- 
port my  emotions,  while  I  marked  her  pale  cheek  and  altered 
countenance.     She  fixed  her  penetrating  eyes  upon  my  fece, 
kissed  me,  and  drawing  back  to  take  a  more  full  survey  of  the 
effects  which  pain  and  anxiety  had  wrought  in  me,  kissed  me 
again  and  again,  saying,  '  she  knew  I  had  deeply  felt  the  want 
of  her  society,  and  now  once  more  at  home,  she  should  so  prize 
its  comforts  as  to  be  in  no  haste  to  leave  it  again.'     She  was 
much  wasted,  and  could  hardly  walk  from  one  room  to  an- 
other ;  her  cough  was  very  distressing ;  she  had  no  pain,  but  a 
languor  and  a  depression  of  spirits,  foreign  to  her   nature. 
She  struggled  against  this  debility,  and  called  up  all  the  .ener- 
gies of  her  mind  to  overcome  it ;  her  constant  reply  to  inquiries 
about  her  health,  by  the  friends  who  called,  was  the  same  as 
formerly,  '  Well,  quite  well  —  mother  calls  me  an  invalid,  but 
I  feel  well.'     Yet  to  me,  when  alone,  she  talked  more  freely 
of  her  symptoms,  and  I  thought  I  could  discern  from  her  man- 
ner, that  she  had  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.     I  had  often 
endeavored  to  acquire  fimmess  sufficient  to  tell  her  what  was 
her  situation,  but  she  seemed  so  studiously  to  avoid  the  dis- 
closure, that  my  resolution  had  hitherto  been  unequal  to  the 
task.     But  I  was  much  surprised  one  day,  not  long  afler  her 
return  from  New  York,  by  her  asking  me  to  tell  her  without 
reserve  my  opinion  of  her  state  ;  the  question  wrung  my  very 
heart.     I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  and  it  was  put  in  so 
solemn  a  manner  that  I  could  not  evade  it,  were  I  disposed  to 
do  so.     I  knew  with  what  strong  affection  she  clung  to  life 
and  the  objects  and  friends  which  endeared  it  to  her ;  I  knew 
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how  bright  the  world  upon  which  she  was  just  entering  ap- 
peared to  her  young  fancy,  what  glowing  pictures  she  had 
drawn  of  future  usefulness  and  happiness.     I  was  now  called 
upon  at  one  blow  to  crush  these  hopes,  to  destroy  the  delight- 
ful visions  which   had  hovered  around  her  from  her  cradle 
until  this  very  period ;  it  would  be  cruel  and  wrong  to  deceive 
her ;  in  vain  I  attempted  a  reply  to  her  direct  and  solemn  ap- 
peal, and  my  voice  grew  husky;  several  times  I  essayed  to 
speak,  but  the  words  died  away  on  my  lips ;  I  could  only  fold 
her  to  my  heart  in  silence,  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
and  leave  the  room  to  avoid  agitating  her  with  feelings  I  had 
DO  power  to  repress. 

"  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  her  brother  in  New 
^ork,  dated  a  short  time  after  this  incident  occurred,  and  which 
*   never  saw  until  after  her  departure,  will  best  portray  her 
^''vii  feelings  at  this  period." 

**  *  As  to  my  health  at  present,  I  feel  as  well  as  when  you 
'^ere  here,  and  the  cough  is  much  abated ;  but  it  is  evident  to 
*ie  that  mother  thinks  me  not  so  well  as  before  I  left  home ; 
^  <io  not  myself  believe  that  I  have  gained  anything  from  the 
^^^it,  and  in  a  case  like  mine,  standing  still  is  certainly  loss, 
»^^t  I  feel  no  worse.  However,  I  have  learned  that  feelings 
^■i^  no  criterion  of  disease.     Now,  brother,  I  want  to  know 

^Kat  Dr.  M discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  in  his 

examination  of  my  lungs  ;  father  says  nothing  -^  mother,  Avhen 
^  ask,  cannot  tell  me,  and  looks  so  sad !  Now  I  ask  you, 
doping  to  be  answered.  If  you  have  not  heard  the  Doctor  say, 
I  'wish  you  would  ask  him,  and  write  to  me.  If  it  is  more  un- 
fevorable  than  I  anticipate,  it  is  best  I  should  know  now ;  if  it 
is  the  contrary,  how  much  pain  and  restlessness  and  suspicion 
wU  be  spared  me  by  the  knowledge.     As  to  myself,  I  feel 
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and  know  that  my  health  is  in  a  most  precarious  ^.ate,  that 
the  disease  we  dread  has  perhaps  fastened  upon  me ;  but  I 
have  an  impression  that  if  I  make  use  of  the  proper  rem- 
edies and  exercise,  I  may  yet  recover  a  tolerable  degree  of 
health.  I  do  not  feel  that  my  case  is  incurable ;  I  wish  to 
know  if  I  am  wrong.  I  have  rode  on  horseback  twice  since 
you  left  me ;  dear,  dear  brother,  what  a  long  egotistic  letter 
I  have  written  you ;  do  forgive  me  [  my  heart  was  full,  and  T  felt 
that  I  must  unburden  it  I  wish  you  would  write  me  a  long 
letter.      Do  not  let  mother  know  at  present  the  question  I 

have  asked  you.' " 

'■  From  this  period  she  grew  more  thoughtful.  There  was 
even  a  solemnity  in  her  manner  which  I  never  before  ob- 
served. Her  mind,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  been  much 
perplexed  by  some  doctrinal  points.  To  solve  these  doubts, 
I  asked  if  I  shoidd  not  send  for  some  clergyman.  She  s^o 
no.  She  bad  heard  many  discussions  on  these  subjects,  axi 
they  had  always  served  rather  to  confuse  than  to  convin^ 
her.  '  I  would  rather  converse  with  you  alone,  mother. 
She  then  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  essential  to  salvation  th*! 
she  should  adopt  any  particular  creed.  I  felt  that  I  was  ^ 
inefficient,  perhaps  a  blind  guide,  yet  it  was  my  duty  not  oo'l 
to  impart  consolation,  but  to  explain  to  her  my  own  riews  o* 
the  truth.  I  replied  that  I  considered  faith  and  repentaD"^ 
only  to  be  essential  to  salvation ;  that  it  was  very  desirabl* 
that  her  mind  should  be  settled  upon  some  particular  mod* 
of  faith ;  but  that  I  did  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  th"' 
she  should  adopt  the  tenets  of  any  established  church,  and 
again  recommended  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  New  TesW- 
ment.  She  expressed  her  firm  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Chiist 
The  perfections  of  hi,  character,  its  beauty  abd  holiness  ei- 
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lilted  her  admiration,  while  the  benevolence  which  prompted 
tlie  sacrifice  of  himself  to  save  a  lost  world  filled  her  with 
'Jie  most  enthusiastic  gratitude.  It  was  a  source  of  regret 
:liat  so  much  of  her  time  had  been  spent  in  light  reading, 
Mid  that  her  writings  had  not  been  of  a  more  decidedly  re- 
li^ous  character.  She  lamented  that  she  had  not  chosen 
Scriptui-al  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  her  poetical  talent, 
acd  said.  '  Mamma,  should  God  spare  my  Ufe,  my  time  and 
talents  shall  for  the  future  be  devoted  to  a  higher  and  holier 
ead.'  She  felt  that  she  bad  trifled  with  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, and  her  self-condemnation  and  grief  were  truly  affect- 
ing. 'And  must  I  die  so  young!  —  my  career  of  usefulness 
liiiriUy  commenced?  0  mother,  how  sadly  have  I  trifled 
''  ith  the  gifts  of  Heaven  1  What  have  I  done  which  can 
iienefit  one  human  being?'  I  folded  her  to  my  heart,  and 
endeavored  to  soothe  the  tumult  of  her  feelings,  bade  her 
t^meiuber  her  diitiful  conduct  as  a  daughter,  her  affectionate 
'*earing  as  a  sister  and  friend,  and  the  consolation  which  she 
liad  afforded  me  through  yeare  of  suffering !  '  0  my  mother,' 
Mid  she, '  I  have  been  reflecting  much  of  late  upon  this  sad 
"  sste  of  intellect,  and  had   marked  out  for  myself  a  course 

■'    usefulness   which,  should  God  spare    my  life ' Here 

'  '-■r  emotions  became  too  powerful  to  proceed.  At  times  she 
■iirered  much  anxiety  with  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare,  and 
'^eply  lamented  her  want  of  faithfulness  in  the  performance 
"f  her  religioas  duties ;  complained  of  coldness  and  formality 
"1  her  devotional  exercises,  and  entreated  me  to  pray  willi 
■  Wd  for  her.  At  other  times  her  hope  of  heaven  would  be 
i%ht.  her  faith  unwavering,  and  her  devotion  fervent.  Yet 
s  evident  to  me  that  she  still  cherished  the  hope  that 
[fat  be  prolonged.    Her  mother  had  lingered  Ibr 
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years  in  a  state  equally  hopeless,  and  during  that  period  h  1 
been  enabled  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
her  little  family.  Might  not  the  same  kind  Providence  pro- 
long her  life.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
those  seasons  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest  God  alone  knows 
in  what  way  my  own  weak  frame  was  sustained.  I  felt  that 
she  had  been  renovated  and  purified  by  Divine  Grace,  and 
to  see  her  thus  distressed  when  I  thought  that  all  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  hers,  gave  my  heart  a  severe 
pang.  Many  of  our  friends  now  were  of  opinion  that  a 
change  of  climate  might  benefit,  perhaps  restore  her.  Here- 
tofore, when  the  suggestion  had  been  made,  she  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  leaving  her  home  for  a  distant  clime.  Now  her 
anxiety  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  was  great,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  vain,  although  I  was  desirous  that  nothing  should 
be  left  untried.  Feeble  as  she  now  was,  the  idea  of  her  re- 
signing the  comforts  of  home  and  being  subject  to  the  fatigues 
of  travelling  in  public  conveyances  was  a  dreadful  one ;  yet 
if  there  was  a  rational  prospect  of  prolonging  her  life  bj 
these  means,  I  was  anxious  to  give  them  a  trial.  Dr.  David- 
son, after  much  deliberation  on  the  subject,  called  counsd 

Dr. came,  and  when,  after  half  an  hour's  pleasant  and 

playful  conversation  with  Margaret,  he  joined  lis  in  the  parlor, 
oh  !  how  my  poor  heart  trembled.  I  hung  upon  the  motions 
of  his  lips  as  if  my  own  life  depended  on  what  they  might 
utter.  At  length  he  spoke,  and  I  felt  as  if  an  ice-bolt  had 
passed  through  my  heart.  He  had  never  thought,  althougli 
he  had  known  her  many  years,  that  a  change  of  climate  would 
benefit  her.  She  had  lived  beyond  his  expectations  many 
months,  even  years ;  and  now  he  was  convinced,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  take  her  to  a  Southern  climate,  that  she  would 
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on  the  passage.     Make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  her  at 
home,  was  his  advice.     He  thought  that  a  few  months  must 
terminate  her  life.     She  knew  that  we  had  confidence  in  the 
opinion  of  this,  her  favorite   physician.     When  I  had  gained 
firmness  enough  to  answer  her  questions,  I  again  entered  the 
room  and  found  her  composed,   although  she  had  evidently 
been  strongly  agitated,  and  had  not  brought  her  mind  to  ^ear 
her  doom.     Never,  oh  !  never  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  \  fe, 
shall  I  forget  the  look  she  gave  me  when  I  met  her.     What 
a  heart-rending  task  was  mine !     I  performed  it  as  gently  as 
possible.     I  said  the  Doctor  thought  her  strength  unequal  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey ;  that  he  was  not  so  great  an  advo- 
cate for  change  of  climate   as   many   persons ;  that  he  had 
blown  many  cases  in  which  he  thought  it  injurious,  and  his 
host  advice  was  that  we  should  again  ward  off  the  severity 
of  the  winter  by  creating   an  atmosphere  within  our  house. 
She  mildly  acquiesced,  and  the  subject  was  dropped  altogether. 
She  sometimes  read,  and  frequently  from  mere  habit,  held  a 
"Ook  in   her  hand  when   unable  to  digest  its  contents,  and 
'^thin  the  book  there  usually  rested  a  piece  of  paper,  upon 
'^hich  she  occasionally  marked   the   reflections  which   arose 
^  her  mind,  either  in  poetry  or  prose. 

**  The  following  fragments  appear  to  be  the  very  breathings 
^*  her  sdul  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life  —  written 
^^  pencil,  in  a  hand  so  weak  and  tremulous  that  I  could  with 
^Jfficulty  decipher  them  word  by  word,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
^^gnifying  glass. 

*  Consumption !  child  of  woe,  thy  blighting  breath 

Marks  all  that 's  fair  and  lovely  for  thine  own,  ' 

And,  sweeping  o'er  the  silver  chords  of  life, 

Blends  all  their  music  in  one  death-like  tone. 

1838. 
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What  strange,  what  mystic  things  we  are, 
With  spirits  longing  to  outlive  the  stars. 

but  even  in  decay 

Hasting  to  meet  our  brethren  in  the  dust. 
As  one  small  dew-drop  runs,  another  drops 
To  sink  unnoticed  in  the  world  of  waves. 

Oh,  it  is  sad  to  feel  that  when  a  few  short  years 
Of  life  are  past,  we  shall  lie  down,  unpitied 
And  unknown,  amid  a  careless  world ; 
That  youth  and  age  and  revelry  and  grief 
Above  our  heads  shall  pass,  and  we  alone 
Shall  sleep !  alone  shall  be  as  we  have  been, 
No  more.* 

"  These  are  unfinished  fragments,  a  part  of  which  I  could  not 
decipher  at  all.     I  insert  them  to  give  an  idea  of  the  daily 
operations  of  her  mind  during  the  whole  of  this  long  summer 
of  suffering.     Her  gentle  spirit  never  breathed  a  murmur  or 
complaint.     I  think  she  was  rarely  heard  to  express  even  a 
feeling  of  weariness.     But  here  are  a  few  more  of  those  out- 
pourings of  the  heart.     I  copy  these  little  effusions  with  all 
their  errors ;  there  is  a  sacredness  about  them  which  forbids 
the  change  even  of  a  single  letter.     The  first  of  the  fragments 
which  follow  was  written  on  a  Sabbath  evening  in  autumn,  not 
many  weeks  before  her  death. 

*  It  is  autumn,  the  season  of  rapid  decay. 
When  the  flow'rets  of  smnmer  are  hasting  away 

From  the  breath  of  the  wintry  blast. 
And  the  buds  which  oped  to  the  gazer's  eye, 
And  the  glowing  tints  of  the  gorgeous  sky, 
And  the  forests  robed  in  their  emerald  dye. 

With  their  loveliest  blossoms  have  past. 
'T  is  eve,  and  the  brilliant  sunset  hue 
Is  replaced  by  a  sky  of  the  coldest  blue, 

Untouched  by  a  floating  cloud. 
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And  all  Nature  is  silent,  calm,  and  serene, 

As  though  sorrow  and  suffering  never  had  been 

On  this  beautiful  earth  abroad. 
*T  is  a  Sabbath  eve,  and  the  longing  soul 
Is  charmed  hy  its  quiet  and  gentle  control 

From  each  wayward  and  wandering  thought, 
And  it  longs  from  each  meaner  affection  to  move, 
And  it  soareth  the  troubles  of  earth  above, 
To  bathe  in  that  fountain  of  light  and  love, 

Whence  our  purest  enjoyments  are  caught.' 


1838. 


*  But  winter,  oh  what  shall  thy  greeting  be 

From  our  waters,  our  earth,  and  our  sky ; 
What  welcoming  strain  shall  arise  for  thee 

As  thy  chariot-wheels  draw  nigh  ? 
Alas !  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  spirit  decay 

As  thy  cold,  cold  steps  advance, 
And  even  young  Fancy  is  shrinking  away 

From  the  chill  of  thy  terrible  glance ; 
And  Hope  with  her  mantle  of  rainbow  hue 

Hath  fled  from  thy  freezing  eye. 
And  her  bright  train  of  visions  are  melting  in  air 

As  thy  shivering  blasts  sweep  by. 
Thy» 


Oct.  1838. 


*  The  nature  of  the  soul, 
The  spirit,  what  is  it  ?    Mysterious,  sublime. 

Undying,  unchanging,  forever  the  same. 
It  bounds  lightly  athwart  the  dark  billows  of  time, 

And  moves  on  unscorched  by  its  heavenly  flame. 

Man  owns  thee,  and  feels  thee,  and  knows  thee  divine ; 

He  feels  thou  art  his,  and  thou  never  canst  die; 
He  believes  thee  a  gem  from  the  Maker's  pure  shrine, 

A  portion  of  purity  holy  and  high. 

'T  is  around  him,  within  him  the  source  of  his  life. 
Yet  too  weak  to  contemplate  its  glory  and  might ; 
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He  trembling  shrinks  back  to  doll  earUi's  hnmble  strift. 
And  leaves  the  pure  atmosphere  glowing  with  light. 

Thou  spark  from  the  Deity's  radiant  throne, 

I  know  thee,  yet  shrink  from  thy  greatness  and  power; 

Thou  art  mine  in  thy  splendor,  I  feel  thee  my  own, 
Yet  behold  me  as  frail  as  the  light  summer  flower. 

I  strive  in  my  weakness  to  gaze  on  thy  might, 
To  trace  out  thy  wanderings  through  ages  to  come,  • 

Till  like  birds  on  the  sea,  all  exhausted,  at  length 
1  flutter  back  weary  to  earth  as  my  home. 

Like  a  diamond  when  laid  in  a  rough  case  of  clay, 
Which  may  crumble  and  wear  from  the  pure  gem  endosedi 

But  which  ne'er  can  be  lit  by  one  tremulous  ray 
From  the  glory-crowned  star  in  its  dark  case  reposed.* 

"As  the  cool  weather  advanced,  her  decline  became  more 
visible,  and  she  devoted  more  and  more  of  her  time  to  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  self-examination  and  subjects  for  reflection) 
and  questions  which  were  to  be  solved  by  evidences  deduced 
from  the  Bible.  I  found  them  but  a  few  days  before  her  dealii) 
in  the  sacred  volume  which  lay  upon  the  table,  at  which  she 
usually  sat  during  her  hours  of  retirement.  She  had  been 
searching  the  holy  book,  and  overcome  by  the  exertion,  rang 
the  bell  which  summoned  me  to  her  side,  for  no  person  but 
myself  was  admitted  during  the  time  set  apart  for  her  devo- 
tional exercises. 

'  Subjects  for  reflection :  — 

1st  The  uniform  usefulness  of  Christ's  miracles. 

2d.  The  manner  in  which  he  overthrows  all  the  exalted 
hopes  which  the  Jews  entertain  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  and 
strives  to  explain  to  them  the  entire  spirituality  of  the  one  he 
has  come  to  erect 

3d.  The  deep  and  unchangeable  love  for  man,  \»hich  must 
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hve  impelled  Christ  to  resist  so  many  temptations  and  endure 
so  many  sufferings,  even  death,  that  truth  might  enlighten  the 
world,  and  heaven  and  immortality  become  realities  instead  of 
dreams. 

4th.  The  general  thoughtlessness  of  man  with  regard  to  his 
greatest,  his  only  interest 

5th.  Christ's  constant  submission  to  the  will  of  his  Father, 
and  the  necessity  of  our  imitating  the  meek  and  calm  and 
gentle  qualities  of  his  character,  together  with  that  firmness 
of  purpose  and  confidence  in  God  which  sustained  him  to  the 
end. 

6th.  The  necessity  of  so  living,  that  we  need  not  fear  to 
think  each  day  our  last. 

7th.  The  necessity  of  religion  to  soothe  and  support  the 
i^iitid  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 
8th.  Self-examination. 

9th.  Is  Christ  mentioned  expressly  in  Scripture  as  equal 
^th  God  and  a  part  ? 

10th.  Is  there  sufficient  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity? 

llth.  Did  Christ  come  as  a  prophet  and  reformer  of  the 
^orld,  or  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  his 
^Hther. 

12th.  Is  anything  said  of  infant  baptism  ? ' 

Written  in  November,  1838. 

"  About  three  weeks  before  her  departure,  I  one  morning 

*^lind  her  in  the  parlor,  where,  as  I  before  observed,  she  spent 

^  portion  of  her  time  in  retirement     I  saw  that  she  had  been 

^uch  agitated,  and  seemed  weary.     I  seated  myself  by  her 

^d  rested  her  head  on  my  bosom,  while  I  gently  pressed  my 


'■A' 
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hand  upon  her  throbbing  temples,  to  soothe  the  agitation  of  her 
nerves.  She  kissed  me  again  and  again,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
feared  to  trust  her  voice  to  speak,  lest  her  feelings  should  over- 
come her.  As  I  returned  her  caresses,  she  silently  put  a  folded 
paper  in  my  hand.  I  began  to  open  it,  when  she  gently  laid 
her  hand  on  mine,  and  said  in  a  low  tremulous  tone,  *  Not  now 
dear  mother ! '  I  then  led  her  back  to  her  room,  placed  her 
upon  the  sofa,  and  retired  to  examine  the  paper.  It  contained 
the  following  lines :  — 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

0  Mother,  would  the  power  were  mine 
To  wake  the  strain  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 

And  breathe  each  trembling  new-bom  thought 

Within  thy  fondly  listening  ear. 
As  when  in  days  of  health  and  glee 
My  hopes  and  fancies  wandered  free. 

But,  mother,  now  a  shade  has  past 

Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here, 
A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  has  wrapt 

The  remnant  of  my  brief  career ! 
No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win, 
The  sparkling  fount  has  died  within. 

The  torch  of  earthly  hope  bums  dim. 

And  Fancy  spreads  her  wings  no  more ; 
And  oh,  how  vain  and  trivial  seem 

The  pleasures  that  I  prized  before. 
My  soul,  with  trembling  steps  and  slow, 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  strife, 
Oh !  may  it  prove  as  time  rolls  on. 

The  pathway  to  eternal  life;  — 
Then,  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o'er, 

1  '11  sing  thee  as  in  days  of  yore. 

I  said  that  hope  had  passed  from  earth, 
'T  was  but  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaven, 
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To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth, 

Of  sinners  saved  and  sins  forgiven. 
When  mine  are  washed  in  tears  away, 
Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  my  lay. 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above 
By  the  soft  cords  of  heavenly  love, 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart, 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  my  heart, 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise, 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  hymns  of  praise. 
And  all  not  offered  at  His  shrine. 
Dear  mother,  I  will  place  on  thine. 

"  It  was  long  before  I  could  regain  sufficient  composure  to  re- 
turn to  her.  When  I  did  so,  I  found  her  sweetly  calm,  and 
she  greeted  me  with  a  smile  so  full  of  affection,  that  I  shall 
cherish  the  recollection  of  its  brightness  until  my  latest  breath. 
It  was  the  last  piece  she  ever  wrote,  except  a  parody  of  four 
lines  of  the  hymn,  '  I  would  not  live  always,'  which  was  written 
within  the  last  week  of  her  life. 

*  I  would  not  live  always,  thus  fettered  by  sin, 
Temptation  without  and  corruption  within, 
With  the  soul  ever  dimmed  by  its  hopes  and  its  fears, 
And  the  heart's  holy  flame  ever  struggling  through  tears.* " 


Thus  far,  in  preparing  this  memoir,  we  have  availed  our- 
selves almost  entirely  of  copious  memoranda,  furnished  us,  at 
our  request,  by  Mrs.  Davidson ;  but  when  the  narrator  ap- 
proached the  closing  scene  of  this  most  affecting  story,  the 
heart  of  the  mother  gave  out,  and  she  found  herself  totally 
inadequate  to  the  task.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Davidson  had  re- 
tained a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
afiHiction,  to  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  reply  to  an  epistle  from  that 
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lady,  expressive  of  the  kindest  sympathy,  and  making  some  in* 
quiries  relative  to  the  melancholy  event.  We  subjoin  that  letter 
entire,  for  never  have  we  read  anything  of  the  kind  more  truly 
eloquent  or  deeply  affecting. 

^'Sabatooa.  Sfbinob. 
"  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Sedgwick  ;  she  is  an  angel  now ;  calmly 
and  sweetly  she  sunk  to  her  everlasting  rest,  as  a  babe  gently 
slumbers  on  its  mother's  bosom.    I  thank  my  Father  in  heaven 
that  I  was  permitted  to  watch  over  her,  and  I  trust  administer 
to  her  comfort  during  her  illness.    I  know,  my  friend,  you  will 
not  expect  either  a  very  minute  or  connected  detail  of  the  cup- 
cumstances  preceding  her  change,  from  me  at  this  time,  for  I 
am  indeed  bowed  down  with  sorrow.    I  feel  that  I  am  truly 
desolate,  how  desolate  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.    Yet  in 
the  depth  of  grief  I  have  consolations  of  the  purest,  moet 
soothing  and  exalted  nature.    I  would  not,  indeed  I  could  not 
murmur,  but  rather  bless  my  God  that  he  has  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  goodness  made  me,  even  for  a  brief  space  on  earth,  the 
honored  mother  of  such  an  angel.     O,  my  dear  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  during  the  last  two 
months  of  her  brief  sojourn  with  us.     Her  meekness  and  pa- 
tience, and  her  even  cheerful  bearing  were  unexampled.    But 
when  she  was  assured  that  all  the  tender  and  endearinfif  ties 
which  bound  her  to  earth  were  about  to  be  severed,  when  she 
saw  that  life  and  all  its  bright  visions  were  fading  from  her 
eyes  —  that  she  was  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  dark  val- 
ley which  must  be  traversed  in  her  way  to  the  eternal  world, 
the  struggle  was  great,  but  brief,  —  she  caught  the  hem  of 
her  Saviour's  robe  and  meekly  bowed  to  the  mandate  of  her 
God.     Since  the  beginning  of  August,  I  have  watched  this 
tender  blossom  with  intense  anxiety,  and  marked  her  decline 
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with  a  breaking  heart ;  and  although  from  that  time  until  the 
period  of  her  departure,  I  never  spent  a  whole  night  in  bed, 
my  excitement  was  so  strong  that  I  was  unconscious  of  the 
want  of  sleep.  O,  my  dear  madam,  the  whole  course  of  her 
decline  was  so  unlike  any  other  death-bed  scene  I  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  gloom  of  a  sick-chamber ;  a 
charm  was  in  and  around  her ;  a  holy  light  seemed  to  pervade 
everything  belonging  to  her.  There  was  a  sacredness,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  which  seemed  to  tell  the  presence  of  the 
Divinity.  Strangers  felt  it,  all  acknowledged  it.  Very  few 
were  admitted  to  her  sick-room,  but  those  few  left  it  with  an 
elevation  of  heart  new,  solemn,  and  delightful.  She  continued 
to  ride  out  as  long  as  the  weather  was  mild,  and  even  after 
she  became  too  weak  to  walk  she  frequently  desired  to  be 
taken  into  the  parlor,  and  when  there,  with  all  her  little  imple- 
ments of  drawing  and  writing,  her  books,  and  even  her  little 
work-box  and  basket  beside  her  ;  she  seemed  to  think  that  by 
these  little  attempts  at  her  usual  employments,  she  could  con- 
ceal from  me,  for  she  saw  my  heart  was  breaking,  the  ravages 
of  disease  and  her  consequent  debility.  The  New  Testament 
was  her  daily  study,  and  a  portion  of  every  day  was  spent  in 
private,  in  self-examination  and  prayer.  My  dear  JVIiss  Sedg- 
wick, how  I  have  felt  my  own  littleness,  my  total  unworthiness, 
when  compared  with  this  pure,  this  high-souled,  intellectual, 
yet  timid,  humble  child ;  bending  at  the  altar  of  her  God,  and 
pleading  for  pardon  and  acceptance  in  his  sight,  and  grace  to 
assist  her  in  preparing  for  eternity.  As  her  strength  wasted, 
she  often  desired  me  to  share  her  hours  of  retirement,  and  con- 
Verse  with  her  and  read  to  her,  when  unable  to  read  herself. 
Oh  !  how  sad,  how  delightful,  how  agonizing  is  the  memory  of 
the  sweet  and  holy  communion  we  then  enjoyed.     Forgive 
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me,  my  friend,  for  thus  mingling  my  own  feelings  m&  tte 
circumstances  you  wished  to  know ;  and,  oh  !  continue  to  pnj 
that  God  will  give  me  submission  under  this  desolating  stroke. 
She  was  my  darling,  my  almost  idolized  child ;  truly,  troly, 
you  have  said,  the  charm  of  my  existence.     Her  symptom 
were   extremely  distressing,  although  she   suffered  no  pan* 
A  week  before  her  departure  she  desired  that  the  sacraioeot 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  might  be  administered  to  her.     *  Mother/ 
said  she,  *  I  do  not  desire  it  because  I  feel  worthy  to  receive  it; 
I  feel  myself  a  sinner;  but  I  desire  to  manifest  my  &ith  is 
Christ  by  receiving  an  ordinance  instituted  by  himself  but  t 
short  time  before  his  crucifixion.'     The  Holy  Sacrament  w« 
administered  by  Mr.  Babcock.    The  solemnity  of  the  sco* 
can  be  better  felt  than  described.     I  cannot  attempt  it    Aflff 
it  was  over,  a  holy  calm  seemed  to  pervade  her  mind,  and  she 
looked  almost  like  a  beatified  spirit.     The  evening  foUownig 
she  said  to  me,  *  Mother, 'I  have  made  a  solemn  surrender  of 
myself  to  God ;  if  it  is  his  will,  I  would  desire  to  live  long 
enough  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  profession,  but  his  will  be 
done  ;  living  or  dying  I  am  henceforth  devoted  to  Grod.'   After 
this,  some  doubt  seemed  to  intrude,  her  spirit  was  troubled.  I 
asked  her  if  there  was  anything  she  desired  to  have  done,  anj 
little  arrangements  to  be  made,  anything  to  say  which  she  had 
lefl  unsaid,  and  assured  her  that  her  wishes  should  be  sacred 
to  me.     She  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  with  an  expression  so 
sad,  so  mournfully  sweet :  *  Mother,   "  When  I  can  read  mj 
title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies,"  then  I  will  think  of  other 
matters.'     Her  hair,  which  when  a  little  child  had  been  often 
cut  to  improve  its  growth,  was  now  very  beautiful,  and  she 
usually  took  much  pains  with  it.     During  the  whole  course  of 
her  sickness  I  had  taken  care  of  it     One  day,  not  long  before 
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,th,  she  said,  evidently  making  a  great  effort  to  speak 
with  composure,  '  Mother,  if  you  are  willing  I  will  have  my 
hair  cut  off;  it  is  troublesome;  I  should  like  it  better  shorL' 
1  understood  her  at  once ;  she  did  not  like  to  have  the  idea  of 
death  associated  witli  those  beautiful  tresses  which  I  had  loved 
to  traid.  She  would  have  tliem  talcen  off  while  living.  I 
moumfiilly  gave  my  consent,  and  she  said,  'I  will  not  ask  you, 

t»s  dear  mother,  to  do  it ;  my  friend,  Mrs.  F ,  will  be  with 

lac  to-night,  and  she  will  do  it  for  me.'  The  dark  rich  locks 
*ere  severed  at  midnight ;  never  shall  I  forget  the  expression 
of  her  young  faded  face  as  I  entered  the  room.  '  l>o  not  be 
^giluled,  dear  mamma,  1  am  more  comfortable  now.  Lay  it 
^'W'ay,  if  you  please,  and  to-morrow  I  will  arrange  and  dispose 
**  it.  Do  you  know  that  I  view  my  hair  as  something  sacred  ? 
^t  is  a  part  of  myself,  which  will  be  reunited  to  my  body  at 
"le  Resurrection.'  She  had  sat  in  an  easy-ch^r  or  reclined 
'•poa  a  sofa  for  several  weeks. 

"  On  Friday,  the  22d  of  November,  at  my  urgent  entreaty,  she 
consented  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed.  She  found  it  a  relief,  and 
tunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  firom  which  she  was  only  awoke  when 
I  aroused  her,  to  take  some  refreshment  When  she  awoke 
she  looked  and  spoke  like  an  angel,  but  soon  dropped  asleep 
^  before.  Oh  I  how  my  poor  heart  trembled,  for  I  felt  that  it 
"w  but  the  precursor  to  her  long  last  rest,  although  many  of 
"ut  friends  thought  she  might  yet  linger  some  weeks.  A  total 
loss  of  appetite  and  a  dilficulty  in  swallowing  prevented  her 
from  taking  any  nourishment  throughout  the  day,  and  when 
^e  placed  her  in  the  easy-chair,  at  night,  in  order  to  arrange 
Iter  bed,  I  offered  her  some  nice  food,  which  I  had  prepared, 
and  found  she  could  not  take  it  My  feelings  amounted  al- 
5  agony.     She  said,  '  Do  not  be  distressed.     1  will  take 
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it  bye  and  bye.'    I  seated  myself  beside  her,  and  she  s^S, 
'  Surely,  my  dear  mother,  jou  have  many  consolations.     You 
are  gathering  a  little  family  in  heaven  to  welcome  jou.'     My 
heart  was  full ;  when  I  could  speak,  I  said,  '  Yes,  my  love,  Z 
feel  that  I  am  indeed  gathering  a  little  family  in  heaven  to  bi(l 
you  welcome,  but  when  they  are  all  assembled  there,  boi« 
dreadful  to  doubt  whether  I  may  ever  he  permitted  to  join  th« 
circle.'     'Oh,  hush,  dear,  dear  mother;  do  not  indulge  sucBr 
sad  thoughts;  the  fact  of  your  having  trained  this  little  baD< 
to  inhabit  that  holy  place  is  sufficient  evidence  to  me  tlmt  y»-n 
will  not  fail  to  join  us  there.'     I  was  with  her  myself  that  nigk.< 
and  a  friend  in  the  neighborhood  sat  up  also.     On  Saturd*.:; 
morning,  after  I  had  taken  half  an  hour's  sleep,  I  found  h^ 
quiet  as  a   sleeping  infant.     I  prepared  her  some  food,  aa« 
when  I  awoke  her  to  take  it,  she  said,  '  Dear  mother,  I  wil 
try,  if  it  is  only  to  please  you.'     I  ied  her,  as  I  would  have  fe*3 
a  babe.     She  smiled  sweetly  and  said,  '  Mother,  I  am  again  a" 
infant.'     I  asked  if  I  should  read  to  her ;  she  said  yes,  sbe 
would  like  to  have  me  read  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  John.     * 
did  so,  and  then  said,  '  My  dear  Margaret,  you  look  sweetly 
composed  this  morning.     I  trust  all  is  peace  within  jour  hearU 
'  Yes,  mother,  all  is  peace,  sweet  peace.     I  feel  that  I  can  iJo 
nothing  for  myself.      I  have  cast  my  burden  upon  Christ'  I 
I  asked    if  she   could  rest  her  hopes  there  in  perfect  confi- 
dence.    '  Yes,'  she  replied.  'Jesus  will  not  fail  me.     I  can  fiusl 
him.'     She  then  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  as  on  the  preceding 
day.     In  the  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  came  from  Ballston; 
they  were  much  affected  by  the  change  a  few  days  had  mafle  |i 
in  her  appearance.     I  awoke  her,  fearing  she  might  sleep  too 
long,  and  said  her  friends  had  come.     She  extended  her  nrms 
to  them  both,  and  kissed  theni,  saying  to  Mr.  H.  that  he  foim^ 
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■a  late  riser,  and  tlien  sank  to  sleep  again.     Mrs.  H.  re- 
ined with  us  tbat  night.      About  sunset  I  spoke  to  ber. 
B  awoke  and  answered  me  cheerfiilly,  but  observing  that  I 
I  unusually  depressed,  she  said,  '  Dear  mother,  I  am  wear- 
Byou  out.'     1  replied.  '  My  child,  my  beloved  child,  it  is  not 
;;  the  thought  of  our  separation  fills  me  with  anguish.'     I 
:r  shall  forget  the  expression  of  her  sweet  face,  as  she  re- 
plied, 'Mother,  niy  own  dear  mother,  do  not  grieve.      Our 
purting  will  not  be  long ;  in  life  we  were  inseparable,  and  I 
ftei  that  you  cannot  live  without  me.     You  will  soon  join  me, 
and  we  shall  part  no  more.'     I  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  as  I 
l>ent  over  her,  and  finding  my  agitation  too  strong  to  repress, 
I  left  the  room.     She  soon  after  desired  to  get  up ;  she  said 
she  must  have  a  coughing  fit,  and  she  could  bear  it  better  iD 
'!'«  chair.     When  there  she  began  to  cough,  and  her  distress 
■lis  beyond  description  ;  her  strength  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
"e  again  carried  her  to  Che  bed.     She  coughed  from  six  until 
ialf-past  ten.    I  then  prevailed  on  her  to  take  some  nutritious 
ilriuk,  and  she  fell  asleep.      My  husband  and  Mrs.  H.  were 
both  of  them  anxious  that  T  should  retire  and  get  some  rest, 
^t  I  did  not  feel  the  want  of  it ;  and  impressed  as  I  was  with 
tlie  idea  that  this  was  the  last  night  she  would  pass  on  earth, 
i  could  not  go  to  bed.     But  others  saw  not  the  change,  and 
["  satisfy  them,  I  went  at  12  to  my  room,  which  opened  into 
bers.    There  I  sat  listening  to  every  sound.    All  seemed  quiet ; 
I  twice    opened  the  door,  and   Mrs.  H.  said   she  slept,  and 
find  taken  her  drink  as  often  as  directed,  and  again  urged  nie 
lo  go  to  bed.     A  little  after  2  I  put  on  my  night-dress,  and 
l:iid    down,     lietween    3    and   4  Mrs.    U.   came  in  haste  for 
L-ther,     I  pointed  to  the  bottle,  and  sprang  up.     She  said,  I 
reat,  my  dear  Mrs.  Davidson,  that  yon  do  not  rise  ;  there 
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is  no  sensible  cbange,  only  a  turn  of  oppression.     She  closed 
the  door,  and  I  hastened  to  rise,  when  Mrs.  H.  came  again, 
and  said  Margaret  has  asked  for  her  mother,     I  flew — she 
held  the  bottle  of  ether  in  her  own  hand,  and  pointed  to  her 
hreasL     1  poured  it  on  her  head  and  chesL     She  revived,     'I 
am  better  now,'  said  she.     '  Mother,  you  tremble,  you  are  cold ; 
put  on  jour  clothes.'     I  stepped  to  the  fire,  and  threw  on  ^ 
wrapper,  when  she  stretched  out  both  her  arms,  and  excInimeiL, 
'Mother,  tiJte  me  in  your  arms.'      I  raised  lier,  and  seatin^g 
myself  on  the  bed,  passed  my  arms  around  her  waist  j  h&iF 
head  dropped  upon  my  bosom,  and  her  expressive  eycswer^ 
raised  to  mine.     That  look  I  never  shall  forget;  it  said,  'Te71 
me,  mother,  is  this  death?'     I  answered  the  appeal  as  if  sl»e 
had  spoken.     I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  white  brow;  a  cold 
dew  had  gathered  there ;  I  spoke,  '  Tes,  my  beloved,  it  is  almost 
finished ;  you  will  soon  be  with  Jesus.'     She  gave  one  mor^ 
look,  two  or  three  short  fluttering  breaths,  and  all  was  over-^ 
her  spirit  was  with  its  God  —  not  a  struggle  or  groan  pre'      ■ 
ceded  her  departure.     Her  father  just  came  in  time  to  witness 
her  last  breath.     For  a  long  half-hour  I  remained  in  the  same 
position,  with  the  precious  form  of  my  lifeless  child  upon  mj 
bosom.     I  closed  those  beautiful  eyes  with  my  own  band.    I 
was  calm.     I  felt  that  I  had  laid  my  angel  from  my  own  breast, 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  God.     Her  father  and  myself  were 
alone.     Her  Sabbath  commenced  in  heaven.     Ours  was  opened 
in  deep,  deep  anguish.    Our  sons,  who  had  been  sent  for,  had 
not  arrived,  and  four  days  and  nights  did  Ellen,  (our  young 
nurse,  whom  Margaret  dearly  loved.)  and  I,  watch   over  the 
aacred  clay.    I  could  not  resign  this  mournful  duty  to  strangers. 
Although  no  sou  or  relative  was  with  us  in  this  sad  and  solemn 
hour,  never  did  sorrowing  strangers  meet  mth  more  symu 
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Iban  we  received  in  this  hour  of  affliction,  from  the  respected 
inhabitants  of  Saratoga.  We  shall  carry  with  us  through  life 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  their  kindness.  And  now,  my 
dear  madam,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind  consoling  letter ; 
it  has  given  me  consolation.  My  Margaret,  my  now  angel 
child,  loved  you  tenderly.  She  recognized  in  yours  a  kindred 
mind,  and  I  feel  that  her  pure  spirit  will  behold  with  delight 
your  efforts  to  console  her  bereaved  mother." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  25th  of  November,  1838, 
aged  fifteen  years  and  eight  months ;  her  earthly  remains 
repose  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  village  of  Saratoga. 

"  A  few  days  after  her  departure,"  observes  Mrs.  Davidson 
in  a  memorandum,  "  I  was  searching  the  library  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  further  memento  of  my  lost  darling,  when  a 
packet  folded  in  the  form  of  a  letter  met  my  eye.     It  was 
confined  with   a  needle  and   thread,   instead  of  a  seal,  and 
secured  more  firmly  by  white  sewing-silk,  which  was  passed 
several  times  around  it ;    the   superscription   was,  *  For  my 
Mother,  Private.'     Upon  opening   these  papers,  I  found  they 
contained  the  results  of  self-examination,  fi-om  a  very  early 
\     period  of  her  life  until  within  a  few  days  of  its  close.     These 
[      results  were  noted  and  composed  at  different  periods.     They 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  she  has  left,  but  they 
are  of  too  sacred  a  nature  to  meet  the  public  eye.     They  dis- 
play a  degree  of  self-knowledge   and   humility,  and  a  depth 
of  contrition,   which   could  only  emanate  from  a  heart  chas- 
tened and  subdued  by  the  power  of  divine  grace." 
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We  here  conclude  this  memoir,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the  records 
furnished  by  a  mother's  heart  We  shall  not  pretend  to  com- 
ment on  these  records ;  they  need  no  comment,  and  they 
admit  no  heightening.  Indeed,  the  farther  we  have  proceeded 
i;\dth  our  subject,  the  more  has  the  intellectual  beauty  and 
the  seraphic  purity  of  the  little  being  we  have  attempted  to 
commemorate  broken  upon  us ;  and  the  more  have  we  shrunk 
at  our  own  unworthiness  for  such  a  task.  To  use  one  of  her 
own  exquisite  expressions,  she  was  "A  spirit  of  heaven  fet- 
tered by  the  strong  affections  of  earth ; "  and  the  whole  of 
her  brief  sojourn  here  seems  to  have  been  a  struggle  to  re- 
gain her  native  skies.  We  may  apply  to  her  a  passage  from 
one  of  her  own  tender  apostrophes,  to  the  memory  of  her 
Bister  Lucretia. 

"...  One  who  came  from  Heaven  awhile, 
To  bless  the  mourners  here, 
Their  joys  to  hallow  with  her  smile, 
Their  sorrow  with  her  tear. 

Who  joined  to  all  the  charms  of  earth 

The  noblest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  Muses  at  her  birth 

Their  sweetest  smiles  had  given. 

Whose  eye  beamed  forth  with  fancy's  ray, 

And  genius  pure  and  high ; 
Whose  very  soul  had  seemed  to  bathe 

In  streams  of  melody. 


The  cheek  which  once  so  sweetly  beamed, 
Grew  pallid  with  decay;    ^ 
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The  burning  fire  within  consumed 
Its  tenement  of  clay. 

Death,  as  if  fearing  to  destroy, 

Paused  o*er  her  couch  awhile ; 
She  gaye  a  tear  for  those  she  loyedf 

Then  met  him  with  a  smil^.** 


REVIEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


18  • 


[The  residue  of  this  yolume  consists  of  Reviews,  articles  from  the  "  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine/'  and  the  "  Kaatskill  Mountains,"  a  contribution  to  Patnam's 
"  Home-Book  of  the  Picturesque,"  published  in  1850. 

The  Reviews  of  the  works  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  the  Poems  of  Edwin  C. 
Holland,  are  drawn  from  the  "  Analectic  Magazine  "  during  the  period  of  Mr. 
Irving's  editorship.  The  notice  of  Wheaton's  "  Histor}'  of  the  Northmen  "  ap- 
peared in  the  "North  American"  in  1832.  The  review  of  the  "Chronicle  of 
the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  a  work  emanating  from  Washington  Irving,  but 
purporting  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  an  imaginary  per- 
sonage, was  furnished  to  the  "  London  Quarterly,"  a  long  time  after  its  publi- 
cation, at  the  instance  of  Murray,  his  publisher,  who  "  thought  the  nature  of  the 
work  was  not  sufficiently  understood,  and  that  it  was  considered  rather  as  a 
work  of  fiction  than  one  substantially  of  historic  fact."  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  laudatory  review,  but  simply  explanatory  of  the  historical 
foundation  of  a  work  in  which  he  had  somewhat  mystified  the  reader  by  the  use 
of  his  monkish  soubriquet. 

The  articles  reproduced  fVonj  "The  Knickerbocker"  date  mainly  fix)m  the 
year  1839.  A  majority  of  Mr.  Irving's  contributions  to  that  magazine,  during 
the  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  writing  for  it,  have  been  incorporated  in 
'  Wolfert's  Roost."  —  Ed.] 


REVIEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES, 


ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

The  Works,  in  verse  and  prose,  of  the  late  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jun,,  Esq.  with  Notes.  To  which  are  prefixed 
Sketches  of  his  Life,  Character,  and  Writings,  8vo.  pp.  464. 
Belcher.    Boston,  1812. 

In  reviewing  the  work  before  us,  criticism  is  deprived  of 
half  its  utility.  However  just  may  be  its  decisions,  they  can 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  author.  With  him  the  fitful  scene  of 
literary  life  is  over ;  praise  can  stimulate  him  to  no  new  exer- 
tions, nor  censure  point  the  way  to  future  improvement.  The 
only  benefit,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of 
his  merits,  is  to  deduce  therefrom  instruction  for  his  survi- 
vors, either  as  to  the  excellences  they  should  imitate,  or  the 
errors  they  should  avoid. 

There  is  no  country  to  which  practical  criticism  is  of  more 
importance  than  this,  owing  to  the  crude  state  of  native 
talent,  and  the  immaturity  of  public  taste.  We  are  prone  to 
all  the  vices  of  literature,  from  the  casual  and  superficial  man- 
ner in  which  we  attend  to  it  Absorbed  in  politics,  or  oc- 
cupied by  business,  few  can  find  leisure,  amid  these  strong 
agitations  of  the  mind,  to  follow  the  gentler  pursuits  of  litera- 
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hire,  and  give  it  that  calm  study  and  meditative  contempt atJon 
necessary  to  discover  the  true  principles  of  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence in  composition.  To  render  criticism,  therefore,  more 
impressive,  and  to  bring  it  home,  as  it  were,  to  our  own 
bosoms,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  point  to  those  standard 
writers  of  Great  Britain  who  should  form  our  real  models, 
but  it  is  important  to  take  those  writers  among  ourselves 
who  have  attained  celebrity,  and  strutinize  their  characters. 
Authors  are  apt  to  catch  and  borrow  the  faults  and  beauties 
of  neighboring  authors,  rather  than  of  those  removed  by  dme 
or  distance ;  as  a  man  is  more  apt  to  fall  into  the  vices  and 
peculiarities  of  those  around  him,  than  to  form  himself  on 
the  models  of  Roman  or  Gredan  virtue. 

Tliis  is  apparent  even  in  Great  Britain,  where,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  finished  education,  literary  society,  and  critical 
tribunals,  we  see  her  authors  continually  wandering  away 
into  some  new  and  corrupt  fashion  of  writing,  rather  than 
conforming  to  those  orders  of  composition  which  have  the 
sanction  of  time  and  criticism.  If  such  be  the  case  in  Great 
Britain,  and  if  even  her  veteran  literati  have  still  the  need  of 
rigorous  criticisni  to  keep  them  from  running  riot ;  bow  nmch 
more  necessary  is  it  in  our  country,  where  our  literary  ranks, 
like  those  of  our  military,  are  rude,  undisciplined,  and  insub- 
ordinate. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  presume  with  free- 
dom, but,  we  trust,  with  candor,  to  examine  the  relics  of  an 
American  poet,  to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  but  to  point  out 
his  errors,  as  far  as  our  judgment  will  allow,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  contemporaries. 

The  volume  before  us  commences  with  a  biography  of  the 
author,  written  by  two  several  hands.  The  style  is  occasion- 
ally overwrought,  and  swelling  beyond  the  simplicity  proB^_ 
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lo  this  species  of  writing,  but  ou  the  whole  creditable  to  the 

writers.     The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  both  friendly  and 

landid.    We  cannot  but  admire  the  generons  struggle  between 

icnderness  for  the  author's  memory  and  i  Hudable  detemii- 

H^on   to  tell  the  whole  truth,  which   occurs  whenever  the 

^^Kngs  of  the  poet  nre  adverted  to.    We  appliud  the  frankness 

^^K  delicacy  with  which  the  latter  are  avowed      If  biography 

^^ve  any  merit,  it  consists  in  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of 

^H  character,   the   habits,   the  whole   course   of  living   and 

^Biking  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject  —  for,  otherwise,  we 

^^fr  as  well  have  a  romance,  and  an  ideal  hero  imposed  on 

^Hfbr  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

^^E^e  biography  of  Mr.  Paine  presents  another  of  those 
^^■oncholy  details,  too  commonly  ftimished  by  literary  life, — 
^^■K  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  days  of  darkness ;  those  mo- 
^^Blts  of  raptiire,  and  periods  of  lingering  depression;  those 
^^■ams  of  hope,  and  waking  hours  of  black  despondency. 
^Bch  is  the  rapid  round  of  transient  joys  and  frequent  suffer- 
ings that  form  the  "  be  all  and  the  end  all,  here  "  of  the  un- 
lucky tribe  that  live  by  writing.  Surely,  if  the  young  im- 
I  iigination  could  ever  be  repressed  by  sad  example,  these 
1  g'"oniy  narratives  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  It  from  \-en- 
1  luring  into  the  fairy  land  of  literature,  —  a  re^on  so  pre- 
B  curious  in  its  enjoyments  and  fruitful  in  its  calamities, 
B  We  find  that  Mr.  Paine  started  on  his  career,  full  of  ardor 
Hnnd  cdiifideoce.  His  collegiate  life  was  gay  and  brllliitnt. 
Hits  poetic  talents  had  already  broken  forth,  and  acquired  him 
^Be  intoxicating  but  dangerous  meed  of  early  praise.  The 
^Hscription  given  of  him  by  his  biographer,  at  this  time,  is  ex- 
^Hmely  prepossessing. 
^^H  Be  was  graduated  wilb   the  estotm  or  the  govtrnmcnt  and  tlie 
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regard  of  liis  c^ontrmpararieB.  He  nas  as  much  distingQished  far  i 
qiening  virtues  of  bis  heiirt,  as  for  tbe  vivacity  of  hia  wit,  the  vigor 
of  liis  imaginatioa,  and  t!ie  Tariety  of  his  knowledge.  A  liberality 
of  Betitiment  and  a  contempt  of  selfishness  are  usual  concjmilants, 
and  in  him  were  striking  charaelcrislics.  Urbanity  of  manners  and 
a  delicacy  of  feeling  imparted  a  charm  to  his  benignant  temper  and 
social  disposition." 

After  leaving  college,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  misfortures 
which  his  early  display  of  talents  had  entailed  npon  him.  He 
had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literary  triumph,  and,  as  it  is  not  liie 
chitracter  of  genius  to  rest  satisfied  with  past  achievements,  hi 
longed  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  those  he  had  acquired.  Wili 
this  strong  inclmation  towards  a  literary  life,  we  behold  hiro 
painfully  endeavoring  to  accustom  himself  to  mercantile  pu^ 
suits,  and  harness  his  mind  to  the  diurnal  drudgery  of  a  coitnt- 
ing-house.  The  result  was  such  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. Be  neglected  the  monotonous  pages  of  the  joiinaJ 
and  the  ledger,  for  the  magic  numbers  of  Homer  and  Eoracfii 
His  fancy,  stimulated  by  restraint,  repeatedly  flashed  forth 
productions  that  attracted  applause ;  he  was  more  freqi 
found  at  the  theatre  than  on  'change ;  delighted  more 
society  of  scholars  and  men  of  taste  and  fimcy,  than  of 
stantial  merchants,"  and  at  length  abandoned  the  patientj 
comfortable  realities  of  trade,  for  the  splendid  uncertdnl 
the  Muse. 

Our  litnits  will  not  permit  un  to  go  into  a  minute 
tion  of  his  life,  which  would  otherwise  he  worthy  of  attenl 
for  the  habits  and  fortunes  of  an  author,  in  this  country, 
yield  some  food  for  curious   speculation.     Unfitted  for 
ness,  in  a  nation  where  every  one  is  busy  ;  devoted  to  li 
turc,  where  literary  leisure  is  confounded  with  idlenesSi 
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man  of  letters  is  almost  an  insulated  being,  with  few  to  under- 
stand, less  to  value,  and  scarcely  any  to  encourage  his  pur- 
suits. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  authors  soon 
grow  weary  of  a  race  which  they  have  to  run  alone,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  other  callings  of  a  more  worldly  and  profit- 
able nature.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  writers  of 
this  country  so  seldom  attain  to  excellence.  Before  their 
genius  is  disciplined,  and  their  taste  refined,  their  talents  are 
iiverted  into  the  ordinary  channels  of  busy  life,  and  occupied 
in  what  are  considered  its  more  useful  purposes.  In  fact,  the 
Treat  demand  for  rough  talent,  as  for  common  manual  labor, 
in  this  country,  prevents  the  appropriation  of  either  mental 
yr  physical  forces  to  elegant  employments.  The  delicate 
[nechanician  may  toil  in  penury,  unless  he  devote  himself 
bo  common  manufactures,  suitable  to  the  ordinary  consiunp- 
tion  of  the  country ;  and  the  fine  writer,  if  he  depend  upon 
bis  pen  for  a  subsistence,  will  soon  discover  that  he  may 
starve  on  the  very  summit  of  Parnassus,  while  he  sees  herds 
of  newspaper  editors  battening  on  the  rank  marshes  of  its 
borders. 

Such  is  most  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  authors  by  profession, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country.  But  Mr.  Paine 
bad  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  to  complain  of.  His  early 
prospects  were  extremely  flattering.  His  productions  met 
p^th  a  local  circulation,  and  the  poet  with  a  degree  of  atten- 
^on  and  respect  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligent  part  of 
he  Union  where  he  resided. 

"  The  qualities,"  says  his  biographer,  "  which  had  secured  him 
^eem  at  the  nniversity  were  daily  expanding,  and  his  reputation 
^as  daily  increasing.  His  society  was  eagerly  sought  in  the  most 
olished  and  refined  circles ;  he  administered  compliments  with  great 
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.   greater  favorite  in  the  heau 


montfe .' " 

Having  now  confided  to  his  pen  for  a  support,  Mr.  Paine 
undertook  the  editorship  of  a  semi-weekly  paper,  devoted  to 
Federal  politics.  It  was  conducted  without  diligence,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  effects,  without  discretion  ;  for  it 
drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  a  mob,  which  attacked  the 
house  where  he  resided,  and  the  resentment  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman whose  father  he  had  satirized.  This  youth,  with  an 
impetuosity  liallowed  by  his  filial  feeling,  demanded  honor- 
able satisfaction  —  it  was  denied,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  in  a  casual  rencounter,  he  took  it,  in  a  more  degrading 
manner,  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Paine. 

This  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  reputation  of  our  author ; 
and  his  standing  In  society  was  still  more  impaired  by  bis 
subsequent  marriage  with  an  actress,  which  produced  a  rup- 
ture with  his  Cither  and  a  desertion  by  the  fasliionable  world. 
This  last  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  useless  reprehension  by 
his  biographer.  It  is  idle  to  rail  at  society  for  its  laws  of  rank 
and  gradations  of  respect  These  rise,  of  themselves,  out  rf 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  moral  and  political  circum- 
stances in  which  that  society  is  placed ;  and  the  universal 
acquiescence  in  them  by  the  soundest  minds  is  a.  sufBclent 
proof  that  they  are  salutary  and  correct  Mr.  Paiue  should 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  union,  in  " 
society  so  rigid  and  religious,  and  where  theatrical  exhibitions 
had  been  considered  so  improper  as  for  a  long  time  to  h»w 
been  prohibited  by  law.  Having  foreseen  the  consequence^ 
and  willingly  encountered  them,  it  woidd  have  been  a  proof 
of  his  firmness  and  good  sense  to  have  submitted  to  tbeffl 
without  repining. 
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mortunate]y,  Mr.  Paine  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
Ihat  true  kind  of  pride,  which  draws  its  support  from  the 
ample  sources  of  conscious  worth  and  integrity ;  which  bears 
ap  its  possessor  against  nnnierited  neglect,  and  induces  him 
to  persist  in  doing  well,  though  certain  of  no  approbation 
but  his  own.  The  moment  the  world  neglected  him,  he 
began  to  neglect  himself,  as  if  he  had  theretofore  acted 
right  ftom  the  love  of  praise,   rather  than  the   love   of  vir- 


He  contracted    habits   of  intemperance,  which,   added  to 

Ws  nitural   heedlessness   and  want  of  application,  rendered 

*ll  the  remainder  of  his  life  a   scene   of  vicissitude.     His 

newspaper    establishment,    from   want  of  his  personal  atten- 

tJon,  proved  irafortunate ;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he 

disposed  of   it,   and   became   master  of   ceremonies   of    the 

Iteun  Theatre,  —  an  anotnalons  office  which  we  do  not  nn- 

oefslanii,  but  which  for  a  time  produced  him  a  present  means 

"f  subsistence.     Notwithstanding  the  irregiilarity  of  his  hab- 

1^  its  seems  that  he  never  exerted  his  talents  without  ample 

success.     He   was  occasionally   called   on    for  orations,  odes, 

I    BMgs,  and  addresses,  which  not  only  met  with  public  applause, 

f    but  with  a  pecuniary  remuneration  that  is  worthy  of  being 

fecorded  in  our  literary  history.     For  his  "  Invention  of  Let- 

lera,"  a  poem  of  about  three  hundred  lines,  we  are  told  he 

leceived  Jifleen  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  expense ;   and 

tadve  /lundred  by  the  Sale  of  his  ■'  Ruling  Passion,"  a  poem 

of  about  the  same  length.      The  political  song  of  "  Adams 

and   Liberty  "  produced  him  also  a  profit  of  seven  hundred 

md  fjiy  dollars.     These   are   sevenfold   harvests,   that  have 

rarely   been  equalled  even   in   the   productive   countries   of 
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After  a  few  years  passed  in  tbis  manner,  having  in  some 
measure  reformed  his  bahite,  his  friends  began  to  ciitertuin 
hopes  of  rescuing  him  from  this  precarious  mode  of  subsist- 
ence. They  urged  him  to  study  the  law,  and  offered  hini 
pecuniary  assistance  for  the  purpose.  He  listened  to  tbeir 
advice ;  abaudoned  the  theatre ;  applied  himself  diligently 
to  legal  studies ;  was  admitted,  and  became  a  suci'essful  advo- 
cate. Business  poured  in  upon  him — his  reputation  rose — ■ 
prospects  of  ease,  of  affluence,  of  substantial  resjiectability, 
opened  before  him — but  he  relinquished  them  all  with  his 
incorrigible  recldessness  of  mind,  and  relapsed  into  his  former 
self-abandonment  From  this  time  the  springs  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  have  been  rapidly  broken  down  —  invention  lan- 
guished— literary  ambition  was  alniost  at  an  end  ;  at  the  same 
time,  an  inordinate  appetite  fur  knowledge  was  awakened, 
but  it  was  that  kind  of  appetite  which  produce, 
rather  than  an  invigoration  of  the  system. 


"  During  these  last  jeara  of  his  life,"  says  his  biogrHpber,  "  -nitliDDt 
a  library,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  frequently  anoerlain  where 
or  whether  he  could  procure  a  meal ;  his  thirst  and  ac^^ulsition  oE 
knowledge  astonishingly  increaseti.  Though  frequcnllj-  tormented 
with  disease,  and  beset  by  duns  and  '  the  law's  slatT-officeTS.'  from  ] 
whom,  and  from  prison,  he  was  frequently  relieveil  by  friendlsbip}  I 
neither  sickness  nor  penury  abated  his  love  of  a  book  and  of  insOiie-     ] 


It  is  painfid  to  trace  the  concluding  history  of  this  eccentric, 
contradictory,  but  interesting  man.  Broken  down  by  penary 
and  disease ;  disheartened  by  fancied,  perhaps  real,  but  cer- 
tainly self-brought  neglect;  debilitated  in  mind  and  shattered 
in  reputation,  he  languished  into  that  state  of  nervous  irritabil- 
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i  sickliness  of  tliougbt,  wheu  the  world  censes  to  interest 
flight ;  when  desire  sinks  into  apathy,  and  "  the  grass- 
r  becomes  a  burden." 
We  cannot  refrain  from  recurring  to  the  picture  given  of 
D  by  his  faithful  biographer,  at  the  outset  of  his  eareer,  with 
B  glow  of  youth  and  fancy,  and  the  freshness  of  blooming 
putntiou  that  graced  hb  opening  talents,  and  contrasting  it 
1  the  following,  taken  in  his  day  of  premature  decay  and 
[jilted  intellect     The  contrast  is  instructive  and  affecting ; 
trkv  pages  present  the  sad  reverse  of  years. 

IB  tad  and  lodged  iu  an.  apartmetit  at  hia  father's ;  and  iu 

and  emaciated  BtHte,  walked  abroad,  train  day  to  day,  look- 

Bke  miBury  peraonified,  and  pouring  hia  lamentations  into  tlio  ears 

N  friends,  who  were  bappy  to  confer  those  Uttle  acta  of  kindness 

ii  afforded  to  him  some  momentary  consolation." 

I  "  during  this  period  of  unhoused  and  disconsolate 
chedness,"  when  the  taper  was  fast  sinking  in  the  socket, 
8  still  capable  of  poetical  escitement.  At  the  request  of 
y  Club,"  he  undertook  to  write  a  song  for  their  an- 
niversary dinner.  His  enfeebled  imagination  faltered  at  the 
effort,  until,  spurred  on  by  tlie  last  moment,  he  aroused  himself 
)  a  tnnsient  glow  of  composition,  executed  the  task,  and 
ihen  threw  by  the  pen  forever. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  under  all  this  accumulation  of 
jieiiury,  despondency,  and  sickness,  the  passion  still  remmued 
Irir  one  species  of  amusement,  which  addresses  itself  chiefly  to 
Lhe  imagination  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  habit  remained  after 
the  passion  had  subsided.  He  attended  the  theatre  but  two 
evenings  before  his  death.  This  was  the  last  gleam  of  solitary 
pleasure ;  on  the  following  day,  feeling  his  end  approaching, 
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he  crawled  to  an  "  attic  chamber 
one  of  those  retreats  — 

"Where  lonely  want 


I  his  father's  house," 


to  die." 


Here  hi  languished  until  the  nest  evening,  when,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family  aud  fiieuds,  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or 
a  groan. 

Such  U  a  brief  sketch  of  the  biography  of  Thomas  Treat 
Paine,  —  a  man  calculated  to  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  life, 
but  running  to  waste  and  ruin  in  the  shade.  We  have  been 
beguiled  into  a  more  particular  notice  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
from  the  interest  which  it  escited.  and  the  strong  moral  picture 
which  it  presented.  And  indeed  the  biography  of  authors  is 
important  in  another  point  of  view,  as  throwing  a  great  light 
upon  the  state  of  literature  and  refinement  of  a  nation.  In  a 
country  where  authors  are  few.  any  tract  of  literary  anecdote, 
like  the  present,  is  valuable,  as  adding  to  the  scanty  materials 
from  which  future  writers  will  be  enabled  to  trace  our  advance- 
ment in  letters  and  the  arts.  Hereafter,  curiosity  may  be  in- 
terested to  gather  inforniation  concerning  these  early  adven- 
turers iu  literature,  not  because  they  may  have  any  great  merit 
in  their  works,  but  because  they  were  the  first  to  adventure;  as 
we  are  curious  about  the  early  settlers  of  our  country,  not  from 
their  eminence  of  character,  but  because  they  were  the  first 
that  settled. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Piune,  we  scarcely 
know  whether  his  misfortunes  are  to  be  attributed  so  much  to 
his  love  of  literature,  as  to  his  want  of  discretion  and  practical 
good  sense.  He  was  a  man  that  seemed  to  live  for  the  mo- 
ment; drawing  but  little  instruction  from  the  past,  and  casting 
but  careless  glances  towards  the  future.     So  far  as  relate 
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m,  his  country  stands  acquitted  in  its  literary  character;  for 
ainly,  as  far  as  he  made  himself  useful  in  his  range  of  tal- 
as  amply  remunerated. 
The  character  given  of  him  by  his  last  biographer  is  highly 
cresting,  and  evinces  that  quicli  sensibility  and  openness  to 
isient  imprcssious,  incident  to  a  nian  more  under  the  domin- 
Q  of  the  fency  than  the  judgment. 

"  To  Bpeak  of  Mr.  Paine  as  a  man ;  Jiic  labor,  hoc  opus  esl.     In  his 

le  witli  the  world,  hia  eai'liest  impreBsions  were  rarely  correct. 

ia  vivid  imagination,  in  his  first  interviews,  undervalued  or  overrated 

it  every  individual  with  nbom  he  came  in  contact;  but  when  a 

pltraeted  aequ^tauce  had  effaced  early  iuipreBBloas,  bis  judgment 

avered  its  tone,  and  no  man  brought  his  associates  to  a  fairer  scm- 

r,  or  could  delineate  their  characteristics  with  greater  exactneaa. 

JVufliKi  adJicttujurarf,  in  rerftrj,  magiiiri  ,- 

d  when  be  bad  once  formed  a  deliberate  opinion,  without  a  change 

aneea,  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  renounced  it.     Studious 

B_plea3e,  be  was  only  impatient  of  obtrusive  Tolly,  impertinent  pre- 

mption,  or  idle  speculation.     His  friendships  were  cardial,  and  his 

d  genius  sxin  rectified  the  precipitance  of  bis  enmities.     To  cou- 

g  propositions  be  listened  with  attention ;  heard  his  own  opiniona 

tbteated  with  complacency,  and  repbed  with  courtesy.     No  root  of 

ivar  quickened  in  ius  mind.    If  injured,  he  was  placable; 

K' offended,  he 


e  lubjecHi  el  litbc-llai-i 


siqferboa 

ion  of  his  feelings.     Such 
others,  he  performed  with 


■  in  strict  unison  with  the  habitual  el 

it  waa  in  his  power  to  rendei 

oly  zeal ;  and  their  value  was  enhanced  by  being  generally  re; 

d  where  they  were  most  needed;  and  through  life  he  cherished 

flly  gratitnde  towards  those  from  whom  be  had  received  benefite." 
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On  his  irregular  habits  his  biographer  remarks  in  palliation, 
"  He  sensibly  felt,  and  clearly  foresaw,  the  consequences  of 
their  continuous  indulgence,  and  passed  frequent  resolutions  of 
reformation ;  but  daily  embarrassments  shook  the  resolves  of 
his  sechision,  and  reform  was  indefinitely  postponed.  He  ui^ed 
as  an  excuse  for  delaying  the  Herculean  task,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  commence  it  while  perplexed  with  difficulty  and 
surrounded  with  distress.  Instead  of  rising  with  an  elastic 
power,  and  throwing  the  incumbent  pressure  from  his  shoul- 
ders, he  succumbed  under  its  accumulating  weight,  until  he 
became  insuperably  recumbent ;  and  vital  action  was  daily  pre- 
cariously sustained  by  administering  '  the  extreme  medicine  of 
the  constitution  for  its  daily  food.'  " 

We  come  now  to  the  most  ungracious  part  of  our  undertai- 
ing,  —  that  of  considering  the  literary  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. This  is  rendered  the  more  delicate,  from  the  excessi\'e 
eulogiums  passed  on  him  in  the  enthusiasm  of  fiiendsbip,  bj 
his  biographers,  and  which  make  us  despair  of  yielding  any 
praise  that  can  approach  to  their  ideas  of  his  deserts. 

We  are  told  that  Dryden  was  Mr.  Paine's  favorite  author,  and 
in  some  measure  his  prototype  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  admired 
rather  than  to  have  studied  him.  Like  all  those  wiiters  who 
take  up  some  particular  author  as  a  model,  a  degree  of  bigotry 
has  entered  into  his  devotion,  which  made  him  blind  to  the 
faults  of  his  original ;  or  rather,  these  faults  became  beauties 
in  his  eyes.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  propensity  to  far-sought 
allusions  and  forced  conceits.  Ilad  he  studied  Dryden  in  con- 
nection with  the  hterature  of  his  day,  contrasting  him  with  the 
poets  who  preceded  him,  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
Mr.  Paine  would  have  discovered  thai  these  were  faults  which 
Dryden  reprobated  himself.     They  were  the  lingering  traces 
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of  a  taste  which  he  was  himself  endeavoring  to  abolish.  Dry- 
den  was  a  great  reformer  of  English  poetry ;  not  merely  by 
improving  the  versificaUon,  and  taming  the  rude  rougliness  of 
the  language  into  smoothness  and  harmony  ;  but  by  abolishing 
from  it  those  metaphysical  subtleties,  those  strange  analogies! 
and  extravagant  corabinatioas,  which  had  been  the  pride  and 
study  of  the  old  school.  Thus  stnigglmg  to  cure  others  and 
himself  of  these  excesses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  nf 
them  still  lurked  about  his  writings ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
sarprise  that  the  number  should  be  so  inconsiderable. 

These,  however,  seem  to  have  caught  the  ardent  and  ill-reg- 
ulated imagination  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  to  have  given  a  tincture 
to  the  whole  current  of  his  writings.  We  find  him  continually 
aiming  at  fine  thoughts,  fine  figures,  and  epigrammatic  point. 
The  censure  that  Johnson  passes  on  his  great  prototype,  may 
be  applied  with  tenfold  justice  to  him :  "  His  delight  was  in 
wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  —  ui  the  irregular  and 
eccentric  violence  of  wit  He  delighted  to  tread  upon  the 
brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  darkness  begin  to  mingle  ; 
to  approach  the  precipice  of  absurdity,  and  hover  over  the 
abyss  of  unideal  vacancy."  His  verses  are  often  so  dizened 
out  with  embroidery,  that  the  subject-matter  is  lost  in  the  orna- 
ment —  the  idea  is  confused  by  the  illustration  ;  or  rather,  in- 
stead of  one  plain,  distinct  idea  being  presented  to  the  mind, 
■we  are  bewildered  with  a  score  of  similitudes.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  case  with  the  following  passage,  taken  at  random, 
■nd  which  is  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  niisers  :  — 

"In  lire's  dark  call,  pale  burns  tliijirgliDunBrmg  eoul: 
A  roBh-light  warrDs  the  winter  of  the  pole. 
To  eliill  aai  chcerlesa  solitude  confined, 
Nft  spring  of  virtue  thawa  the  ice  of  mind. 


Lr  iheir  diiDgeoae  on  (heir  backs^ 


And  shut  out  light  — 


His  figures  and  illustratJons  are  often  strikiDg  and  beautiful. 
but  too  often  far-fetched  and  extravagant.  He  had  always 
plenty  at  command,  and,  indeed,  every  thought  that  he  con- 
ceived drew  after  it  a  cluster  of  similies.  Among  these  he 
either  had  not  the  talent  to  discrimmate,  or  the  self-denial  to 
discard.  Everything  that  entered  his  mind  was  transferred  to 
his  page;  trope  followed  trope,  iUustration  was  heaped  on  illus- 
tration, ornament  outvied  ornament,  until  what  at  first  prom- 
ised lo  be  fine,  ended  in  being  tawdry. 

Of  Ills  didactic  poems,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
"  Euliug  Passion."  It  contains  many  passages  of  striking 
merit,  but  is  loaded  with  epithet,  and  distorted  by  constant 
straining  after  epigram  and  eccentricity.  T!ie  author  seems 
never  content  unless  he  be  sparkling ;  the  reader  is  continually 
perplexed  to  know  what  he  means,  and  sometimes  disappointed, 
when  he  does  find  out,  to  discover  that  he  means  so  little.  It 
is  one  of  the  properties  of  poetic  genius  to  give  consequence 
to  trifles.  By  a  kind  of  magic  power,  it  swells  things  up  be- 
yond their  natural  dimensions,  and  decks  them  out  with  a 
splendor  of  dress  and  coloruig  that  completely  bides  their  real 
Insignificance.     Pigmy  thoughts  that  crept  in  prose,  start  up 

to  gigantic  size  in  poetry ;  and  strutting  in  lofty  epithets, 

flated  with  hyperbole,  and  glittering  with  fine  figures,  are  apt 
to  take  the  imagination  by  surprise  and  dazzle  the  judgment. 
The  steady  eye  of  scrutiny,  however,  soon  penetrates  the  glare ; 
and  when  the  thought  has  shrunk  back  to  its  real  dimensions, 
what  appeared  to  be  oracular,  turns  out  to  be  a  truism. 
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As  an  instance  of  this  we  will  quote  the  following  passage :  — 

"  Heroes  and  bards,  who  nobler  flights  have  won 
Than  Caesar's  eagles,  or  the  Mantuan  swan, 
From  eldest  era  share  the  common  doom ; 
The  sun  of  glory  shines  but  on  the  tomb 
Firm  as  the  Mede,  the  stern  decree  subdues 
The  brightest  pageant  of  the  proudest  Muse. 
Man's  noblest  powers  could  ne'er  the  law  revoke, 
Though  Handel  harmonized  what  Chatham  spoke ; 
Though  tuneful  Morton's  magic  genius  graced 
The  Hyblean  melody  of  Merry's  taste ! 

"  Time,  the  stem  censor,  talisman  of  fame. 
With  rigid  justice  portions  praise  and  shame: 
And,  while  his  laurels,  reared  where  genius  grew, 
*Mid  wide  oblivion's  lava  bloom  anew; 
Oft  will  his  chymic  fire,  in  distant  age 
Elicit  spots,  unseen  on  ancient  page. 
So  the  famed  sage,  who  plunged  in  JBtna's  flame, 
'Mid  pagan  deities  enshrined  his  name ; 
Till  from  the  iliac  mountain's  crater  thrown. 
The  Martyr's  sandal  cost  the  God  his  crown."  — P.  187. 

Here  the  simple  thought  conveyed  in  this  gorgeous  page,  as 
feir  as  we  can  rake  it  out  from  among  the  splendid  rubbish,  is 
this,  that  fame  is  tested  by  time  ;  a  truth,  than  which  scarcely 
any  is  more  familiar,  and  which  the  author,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  fourth  line,  and  the  tenor  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it,  had  evidently  seen  much  more  touchingly  expressed 
in  the  elegy  of  Gray. 

The  characters  in  this  poem,  which  are  intended  to  exem- 
plify a  ruling  passion,  are  trite  and  commonplace.  The  pedant, 
the  deluded  female,  the  fop,  the  old  maid,  the  miser,  are  all 
hackneyed  subjects  of  satire,  and  are  treated  in  a  hackneyed 
manner.     If  these  old  dishes  are  to  be  served  up  again,  we 
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might  at  least  expect  that  the  sauces  would  be  new.  It  is  evi- 
d^t  Mr.  Paine  drew  his  characters  from  books  rather  than 
from  real  life.  His  fop  flourishes  the  cane  and  snuff-box  as  in 
the  days  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  His  old  maid  is  sprigged  and 
behooped,  and  hides  behind  her  fan  according  to  immemorial 
usage ;  and  in  his  other  characters  we  trace  the  same  family 
likeness  that  marks  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  ancient  British  poetry. 

The  following  description  of  the  Savoyard  is  sprightly  and 
picturesque,  though,  unfortunately  for  the  author,  it  reminds  us 
of  the  Swiss  peasant  of  Goldsmith,  and  forces  upon  us  the  con- 
trast between  that  sparkling  poetry  which  dazzles  the  fancy, 
and  those  simple,  homefelt  strains,  which  sink  to  the  heart,  and 
are  treasured  up  there  :  — 

"  To  fame  unknown,  to  happier  fortune  bom, 
The  blithe  Savoyard  hails  the  peep  of  mom, 
And  while  the  fluid  gold  his  eye  surveys. 
The  hoary  glaciers  fling  their  diamond  blaze; 
Geneva's  broad  lake  rushes  from  its  shores, 
Arve  gently  murmurs,  and  the  rough  Rhone  roars. 
'Mid  the  cleft  Alps,  his  cabin  peers  from  high, 
Hangs  o'er  the  clouds,  and  perches  on  the  sky. 
O'er  fields  of  ice,  across  the  headlong  flood, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  he  bounds  in  fearless  mood; 
While,  far  beneath,  a  night  of  tempest  lies. 
Deep  thunder  mutters,  harmless  lightning  flies, 
While,  far  above,  from  battlements  of  snow. 
Loud  torrents  tumble  on  the  world  below ; 
On  rustic  reed  he  wakes  a  merrier  tune. 
Than  the  lark  warbles  on  the  '  Ides  of  June.' 
Far  off  let  glory's  clarion  shrilly  swell; 
He  loves  the  music  of  his  pipe  as  well. 
Let  shouting  millions  crown  the  hero's  head. 
And  Pride  her  tessellated  pavement  tread. 
More  happy  far,  this  denizen  of  air 
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Enjoys  what  Nature  condescends  to  spare ; 

His  days  are  jocund,  undisturbed  his  nights, 

His  spouse  contents  him  and  his  mule  delights.**  —  P.  184. 

The  conclusion  of  this  very  descriptive  passage  partakes 
iamentahly  of  the  bathos.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  the  last 
line,  where  he  has  paid  the  conjugal  feelings  of  his  hero  but  a 
sorry  compliment,  making  him  more  delighted  with  his  mule 
than  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

The  "  Invention  of  Letters  "  is  another  poem,  where  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  exerted  the  full  scope  of  his  talents.  It 
shows  that  adroitness  in  the  tricks  of  composition,  that  love  for 
meretricious  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  that  amazing  store 
of  imagery  and  illustration,  which  characterize  this  writer.  We 
see  in  it  many  fine  flights  of  thought,  and  brave  sallies  of  the 
imagination,  but  at  the  same  time  a  superabundance  of  the  lus- 
cious faults  of  poetry ;  and  we  rise  from  it  with  augmented  re- 
gret that  so  rich  and  prolific  a  genius  had  not  been  governed 
by  a  purer  taste.  The  following  eulogium  of  Faustus  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  author's  beauties  and  defects :  — 

"  Egyptian  shrubs,  in  hands  of  cook  or  priest, 
A  king  could  mummy,  or  enrich  a  feast ; 
Faustus,  great  shade !  a  nobler  leaf  imparts. 
Embalms  all  ages,  and  preserves  all  arts. 

The  ancient  scribe,  employed  by  bards  divine, 
With  faltering  finger  traced  the  lingering  line. 
So  few  the  scrivener's  dull  profession  chose. 
With  tedious  toil  each  tardy  transcript  rose ; 
And  scarce  the  Iliad,  penned  from  oral  rhyme. 
Grew  with  the  bark  that  bore  its  page  sublime. 
But  when  the  press,  with  fertile  womb  supplies 
The  useful  sheet,  on  thousand  wings  it  flies ; 
Bound  to  no  climate,  to  no  age  confined, 
The  pinioned  volume  spreads  to  all  mankind. 

No  sacred  power  the  Cadmcan  art  could  claim. 
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O'er  time  to  Uiumph,  utd  dc^  the  flams: 
In  one  sail  day  a  Goth  conld  ravage  more 
Thun  a^^  wrote,  or  aj^es  could  restore. 

The  Roman  helmet,  or  the  Grecian  Ijre, 
A  realm  might  couquer,  or  a  realm  inspire  j. 
Then  Hmk,  oblivions,  in  the  mouldarin^  dnst, 
With  those  who  blessed  tbccn,  and  with  those  who  ci 
What  guide  had  then  the  lettered  pilgrim  led 
Where  Plato  moralized,  where  Cssar  bled? 


Whal 


The 


pagel 


niaal 


ouglit. 


irid  who  butehered,  or  the  worid  who  taught? 
Thine  was  the  might}"  power,  immortal  sage! 


Through  the  drear  sepulchre  of  sunless  Time, 

Bich  with  the  ttD[Jiied  wrecks  of  man;  a  clime, 

Thv  dariug  genius  broke  the  pathless  waj'. 

And  brought  the  gloriona  relina  forth  to  day."  —P.  105. 

Of  thfe  lyrical  poetry  of  Mr.  Paine  we  can  but  give  the  B 
mixed  opinion.  It  sometimes  comes  near  being  very  fiii^fl 
other  times  is  bombastic,  and  too  often  is  obscure  by  far-fetc 
metaphors.  The  enthusiasm  which  is  the  Hfe  and  spirit  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  certainly  allows  great  license  to  the  imagi-  ' 
nation,  and  permits  the  poet  to  use  bolder  figures  and  stronger 
exaggerations  than  any  other  species  of  serious  composition  i 
but  he  should  be  wary  that  he  be  not  carried  too  far  by  the 
fervor  of  his  feelings,  and  that  he  rim  not  into  obscurity  and 
extravagance.  In  listening  to  lyrical  poetry,  we  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  ear  to  comprehend  the  subject ;  and 
as  verse  follows  verse  without  allowing  time  for  meditation, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  auditor  to  extricate  the  mean- 
ing, if  it  be  entangled  in  metaphor.  The  thoughts,  therefore, 
should  be  clear  and  striking,  and  the  Rgures,  however  lof^  and 
magnificent,  yet  of  that  simple  kind  that  flash  at  once  upon  the 
.   mind. 
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The  follow  stanza  is  one  of  those  that  come  near  being  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  versification  is  swelling  and  melodious, 
and  captivates  the  ear  with  the  luxury  of  sound  ;  the  imagery 
is  sublime,  but  the  meaning  a  little  obscure. 

"  The  sea  is  valor's  charter, 

A  nation's  wealthiest  mine: 
His  foaming  caves  when  ocean  bares, 

Not  pearls,  but  heroes  shine ; 
Aloft  they  momit  the  midnight  surge, 

Where  shipwrecked  spirits  roam. 
And  oft  the  knell  is  heard  to  swell, 

Where  bursting  billows  foam. 
Each  storm  a  race  of  heroes  rears. 

To  guard  their  native  home."  —  P.  275. 

The  ode  entitled  "Eise  Columbia,"  possesses  more  simpli- 
dty  than  most  of  his  poems.  Several  of  the  verses  are  de- 
serving of  much  praise,  both  for  the  sentiment  and  the  com- 
position. 

"  Remote  from  realms  of  rival  fame. 
Thy  bulwark  is  thy  mound  of  waves; 
The  sea,  thy  birthright,  thou  must  claim. 
Or,  subject,  yield  the  soil  it  laves. 

Nor  yet,  though  skilled,  delight  in  arms ; 

Peace,  and  her  offspring  Arts,  be  thine ; 
The  face  of  Freedom  scarce  has  charms. 

When  on  her  cheeks  no  dimples  shine. 

While  Fame,  for  thee,  her  wreath  entwines, 

To  bless,  thy  nobler  triumph  prove ; 
And,  though  the  eagle  haunts  thy  pines, 

Beneath  thy  willows  shield  the  dove. 


Revered  in  arms,  in  peace  humane. 
No  shore  nor  realm  shall  bound  thy  sway; 
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While  ail  Uie  virtuea  own  thy  reign, 
Aud  Biibject  elements  obey!  " 

The  ode  of  ■'  Bpmn,  Commerce,  and  Freedom,"  i 
conflagration  of  fancy.     What  shall  we  say  to  sucli  a  ■'  meldng 
hot — hissing  hot"  stanza  as  the  following?^ 

"  Bright  Day  oT  the  world !  dart  lliy  liietre  afar  I 

Fire  the  norlh  with  Ihy  heal !  gild  the  soath  vrltb  thy  Bplendor! 
With  thy  glance  light  the  tordi  of  ndintegruit  war, 
Till  the  dismembered  earth  ofierveace  and  regonder 
Through  each  none  msy'st  thou  roll. 


Till  tb 


le  Pole 


Helt  Philosophy's  Ice  ia  the  sea  of  the  soul  I  " 

We  have  unwarily  exceeded  our  intended  limits  in  this  ■ 
dele,  and  must  now  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.     Froui  the 
ination  which  we  have   given  Mr,  Painc's  writings,  w 
by  DO  means  concur  in  the  opinion  that  he  is  an  author  I 
whom  the  nation  should  venture  its  poetic  claims.     His  i 
tiral  requisites  were  undoubtedly  great,  and  had  they  I 
skilfully  managed,  might  have  raised  hira  to  aw  enviable  eei 
nence.     He  possessed  a  brilliant  imagination,  but  not  | 
powers  of  reflection.    He  thinks  often  acutely,  seldom  ] 
foundly  ;  iudeed,  there  was  such  a  constant  wish  to  be  ii 
ious  and  pungent,  that  he  was  impatient  of  the  r^ular  I 
of  thought  aud  feeling,  and  seemed  dissatisfied  with  ew 
line  that  did  not  contain  a  paradox,  a  simile,  or  an  ape 
There  appears  also  to  have  been  an  indistinctness  in  h 
ceptions ;    his  mind  teenied  witli  vague   ideas,  with  s 
of  thought,  which  he  could  not  accurately  embody,  and  t 
consequence  was  a  frequent  want  of  precision  in  his  writings. 
He  had  read  much  and  miscellaneously  ;  aud  having  a,  tena- 
cious memory,  was  enabled   to  illustrate  his  thoughts  by  k 
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thousand  analogies  and  similies,  drawn  from  books,  and  oflen 
to  enrich  his  poems  with  the  thoughts  of  others.  Indeed,  his 
acquired  treasures  were  often  a  disadvantage ;  not  having  a 
simple,  discriminating  taste,  he  could  not  select  from  among 
them ;  and  being  a  little  ostentatious  of  his  wealth,  was  too 
apt  to  pour  it  in  glittering  profusion  upon  his  page. 

If  we  have  been  too  severe  in  our  animadversions  on  this 
author's  faults,  we  can  only  say  that  the  high  encomiums  of 
fds  biographers,  and  the  high  assumptions  of  the  author  him- 
self, which  are  evident  from  the  style  of  his  writings,  obliged  us 
to  judge  of  him  by  an  elevated  standard.  Mr.  Paine  ventured 
in  the  lofty  walks  of  composition,  and  appears  continually  to 
have  been  measuring  himself  with  the  masters  of  the  art.  His 
biographers  have  even  hinted  at  placing  him  "on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  prince  of  English  rhyme,"  and  thus,  in  a  man- 
ner, have  invited  a  less  indulgent  examination  than,  perhaps, 
might  otherwise  have  been  given. 

If,  however,  we  are  unjust  in  our  censures,  a  little  while 
will  decide  their  futility.  To  the  living  every  hour  of  repu- 
tation is  important,  as  adding  one  hour  of  enjoyment  to  ex- 
istence ;  but  the  fame  of  the  dead,  to  be  valuable,  must  be  per- 
manent ;  and  it  is  in  nowise  impaired,  if  for  a  year  or  two  the 
misrepresentations  of  criticism  becloud  its  lustre. 

We  assure  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Paine  that  we  heartily 
concur  with  them  in  the  w^ish  to  see  one  of  our  native  poets 
rising  to  equal  excellence  with  the  immortal  bards  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  any  restless  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  wait  with  hope,  but  we  wait  with  patience.  Of  all 
writers  a  great  poet  is  the  rarest.  Britain,  with  all  her  pat- 
ronage of  literature,  with  her  standing  army  of  authors,  has 
through  a  series  of  ages  produced  but  a  very,  very  few  who 
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deserve  the  name.  Can  it,  then,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  or 
should  it  be  of  humiliation,  that,  in  our  country,  where  the 
literary  ranks  are  so  scanty,  the  incitements  so  small,  and  the 
advantages  so  inconsiderable,  we  should  not  yet  have  pro- 
duced a  master  in  the  art?  Let  us  rest  satisfied:  as  far  as 
the  intellect  of  the  nation  has  been  exercised,  we  have  fur- 
nished our  fidl  proportion  of  ordinary  poets,  and  some  that 
have  even  risen  above  mediocrity ;  but  a  really  great  poet  is 
the  production  of  a  century.  • 


EDWIN  C.  HOLLAND. 

OdB$^  Naval  Songs,  and  other  occasional  Poems,     By  Edwin 

C.  Holland,  Esq.,  Charleston. 

A  SMALL  volume,  with  the  above  title,  has  been  handed  to 
us,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  criticized.  Though  we  do 
not  profess  the  art  and  mystery  of  reviewing,  and  are  not 
ambitious  of  being  either  wise  or  facetious  at  the  expense 
of  others,  yet  we  feel  a  disposition  to  notice  the  present 
work,  because  it  is  a  specimen  of  one  branch  of  literature  at 
present  very  popular  throughout  our  country,  and  also  because 
the  author,  who,  we  understand,  is  quite  young,  gives  proof  of 
very  considerable  poetical  talent,  and  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  spoiled. 

We  apprehend,  from  various  symptoms  about  his  work,  that 
he  has  for  some  time  past  received  great  honors  from  circles 
of  literary  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that  he  has  great  facility 
at  composition  —  we  find,  moreover,  that  he  has  written  for 
public  papers  under  the  signature  of  "  Orlando ; "  and  above 
all,  that  a  prize  has  been  awarded  to  one  of  his  poems,  in  a 
kind  of  poetical  lottery,  cunningly  devised  by  an  "  eminent 
bookseller." 

These,  we  must  confess,  are  melancholy  disadvantages  to 

start  withal ;  and  many  a  youthful  poet  of  great  promise  has 

been  utterly  ruined  by  misfortunes  of  much  inferior  magnitude. 

14* 
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We  trust,  however,  tliat  in  tlie  present  case  they  are  not  w!tb- 
out  remedy,  and  that  the  author  is  not  so  far  gone  in  the  evil 
habit  of  publishing,  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  reclaim.  Still  we 
feel  the  necessity  of  extending  immediate  relief,  from  a  hint  he 
gives  us  on  the  cover  of  his  book,  that  the  present  poems  are 
"  presented  merely  as  specimens  of  his  manner,  and  comprise 
but  a  very  small  portion  "  of  those  he  has  on  hand.  This  in- 
formation really  startled  us ;  we  beheld  in  imagination  a 
mighty  miiss  of  odes,  songs,  sonnets,  and  acrostics,  tnipeading 
in  awful  volume  over  our  heads,  and  threatening  every  instant 
to  flutter  down,  like  a  theatrical  snow-stonn  of  white  paper. 
To  avert  so  fearful  an  avalanche  have  we  hastened  to  take  pen 
in  hand,  determined  to  risk  the  author's  displeasure,  by  giving 
him  good  advice,  and  to  deliver  him,  if  possible,  uninjured  out 
of  the  bands  both  of  his  admirers  and  his  patron. 

The  main  piece  of  advice  we  would  give  him  is,  to  lock  up 
all  his  remaining  writings,  and  to  abstain  most  abstemiously 
from  publishing  for  some  years  to  come.     We  know  that  this 
will  appear  very  ungracious  counsel,  and  we  have  not  veiy 
great  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted.     We  are  well  aware  of  the 
eagerness  of  yonng  authors  to  hmry  into  print,  and  that  the 
Muse  is  too  fond  of  present  pay,  and  "  present  pudding,"  to 
brook  voluntarily  the  postponement  of  reward.     Besides,  this 
early  and  exuberant  foliage  of  the  mind  is  peculiar  to  warm 
sensibilities  and  lively   fancies,  in  which    the  principles  of 
fecundity  are  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  irrepressible.    The 
least  ray  of  popular  admiration  sets  all  the  juices  in  motion, 
produces  a  bursting  forth  of  buds  and  blossoms,  and  a 
fusion  of  vernal  and  perishable  vegetation.     But  there  is 
greater  source  of  torment  to  a  writer,  than  the  flippancies  ^ 
his  juvenile  Muse.     The  sins  and  follies  of  his  youth  a 
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loathsome  array,  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  maturer  years,  and 
he  is  perpetually  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  the  early  murders 
he  has  perpetrated  on  good  English  and  good  sense. 

We  have  no  intention  to  discourage  Mr.  Holland  from  his 
poetic  career.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
good  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  genius,  that  we  are  solicitous 
that  it  should  be  carefully  nurtured,  wholesomely  disciplined; 
and  trained  up  to  full  and  masculine  vigor,  rather  than  dis- 
sipated and  enfeebled  by  early  excesses.  We  think  we  can 
discern  in  his  writings  strong  marks  of  amiable,  and  generous, 
and  lofty  sentiment,  of  ready  invention,  and  great  brilliancy  of 
expression.  These  are  as  yet  obscured  by  a  false,  or  rather 
puerile  taste,  which  time  and  attention  will  improve,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  time  and  attention  should  be  employed.  AYere 
his  faults  merely  those  of  mediocrity  we  should  despair,  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  fermenting  a  dull  mind  into  anything 
like  poetic  inspiration  ;  but  we  think  the  effervescence  of  this 
writer's  fancy  will  at  a  ;future  day  settle  down  into  something 
substantially  excellent.  Eising  genius  always  shoots  forth  its 
rays  from  among  clouds  and  vapors,  but  these  will  gradually 
roll  away  and  disappear,  as  it  ascends  to  its  steady  and  meridian 
lustre. 

One  thing  which  pleases  us  in  the  songs  in  this  collection  is, 
that  they  have  more  originality  than  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  our  national  songs.  We  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  song  than  to  fight  a  good 
battle ;  for  our  tars  have  achieved  several  splendid  victories  in 
a  short  space  of  time  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  thousand  pens 
that  have  been  drawn  forth  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  we  do 
not  recollect  a  single  song  of  really  sterling  merit  that  has 
been  written  on  the  occasion.     Nothing  is  more  offensive  than 
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a  certain  lawless  custom  which  prevails  anioiig  our  patriotic 
songsters,  of  seizing  upon  the  noble  songs  of  Great  Britiiio, 
mangling  and  disfiguring  them,  with  pens  more  merciless  than 
Indian  scnlpiug-knives,  and  then  pussiiig  them  iifffor  American 
songs.  This  may  be  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  our 
savage  neighbors,  of  adopting  prisoners  into  their  families,  and 
so  completely  taking  them  to  their  homes  and  hearts,  as  almost 
to  consider  them  as  children  of  their  own  begetting.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  practice  worthy  of  savage  life  and  savage  ideas  of 
property.  We  have  witnessed  such  horrible  distortions  of 
sense  and  poetry ;  we  have  seen  the  Bne  members  of  an 
elegant  stanza  so  mangled  and  wrenched,  in  order  to  apply  it 
to  this  country,  that  our  very  hearts  ached  with  sympathy  and 
vexation.  We  are  continually  annoyed  with  the  figure  of 
poor  Columbia,  an  honest,  awkward,  dowdy  sort  of  dame, 
thrust  into  the  place  of  Britannia,  and  made  to  wield  the 
trident,  and  "  rule  the  waves,"  and  play  off  a  thousand  clumsy 
ceremonies  before  company,  as  mal-adroitly  as  a  worthy  trades- 
man's wife,  enacting  a  fine  lady  or  a  tragedy  queen. 

Besides,  there  is  in  this  a  pitifulness  of  spirit  an  appearance 
of  abject  poverty  of  mind,  that  would  be  degrading  if  it  really 
belonged  to  the  nation.  Nay,  more,  there  is  a  positive  dis- 
honesty in  it.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  plunder  the  bodies  of 
our  enemies,  whom  we  have  fairly  conquered  in  the  iield  of 
battle ;  and  we  may  stmt  about,  uncouthly  arrayed  in  their 
garments,  with  their  coats  swinging  to  our  heels,  and  their 
boots  "  a  world  too  wide  for  our  shrunk  shanks,"  but  the  same 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  literature ;  and  however  our  puny 
poetasters  may  flaunt  for  a  while  in  the  pilfered  garbs  of  their 
gigantic  neighbors,  they  may  rest  assured  that  if  there  shuuld 
be  a  tribunal  hereafter  to  try  the  crimes  of  authors,  they  will 
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be  considered  as  mere  poetical  highwaymen,  and  condeinned 
to  swing  moat  loftily  for  their  offences. 

It  is  really  insultiog  to  tell  this  country,  as  some  of  these 
yarlets  do,  that  she  "  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  along  the 
steep,"  when  there  is  a  cry  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other  for  the  fortifying  our  seaports  and  the  defence  of  our 
coast,  and  when  every  post  brings  us  intelligence  of  the  enemy 
depredating  in  our  bays  and  rivers ;  and  it  is  still  more  insult- 
ing to  tell  her  that  ■'  her  home  is  on  the  deep,"  which,  if  it 
really  be  the  case,  only  proves  that  at  present  she  is  turned  out 
of  doors.  No,  if  we  really  must  have  national  songs,  let  them 
be  of  our  own  manufacturing,  however  coarse.  We  would 
rattier  hear  our  victories  celebrated  in  the  merest  dogrel  that 
sprang  from  native  invention,  than  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  from 
others,  the  thoughts  and  words  in  which  to  express  our  exulta- 
tion. By  tasking  our  own  powers,  and  relying  entirely  on 
ourselves,  we  shall  gradually  improve  and  rise  to  poetical  in- 
dependence ;  but  this  practice  of  appropriating  the  thoughts 
of  others,  of  getting  along  by  contemptible  shifts  and  literary 
larcenies,  prevents  native  exertion,  and  produces  absolute  im- 
poverishment It  is  in  literature  as  in  the  accumulation  of 
private  fortune ;  the  humblest  beginning  should  not  dishearten ; 
much  may  be  done  by  persevering  industry  or  spirited  en- 
terprise ;  but  he  who  depends  on  borrowing  will  never  grow 
rich,  and  he  who  indulges  in  theft  will  ultimately  come  to  the 
gallows. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  writer  before  us  is  innocent  of 
these  enormous  sins  against  honesty  and  good  sense ;  but  we 
would  warn  him  against  another  evil,  into  which  young  writers, 
and  young  men.  are  very  prone  to  fall  —  we  mean  bad  com- 
pany.     We   are    apprehensive   that    the   companions   of  his 
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literary  leisure  have  been  none  of  tlie  most  proG^EI 
that  he  hua  been  taifling  too  much  with  the  fantastic  gentry  of 
the  Delia  Cruscan  school,  revelling  among  flowers  and  hunt- 
ing Initterflies,  when  he  should  have  been  soberly  walking,  like 
a  (intKiius  disciple,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  masters  of 
his  art.  We  are  led  to  this  idea  from  seeing  in  his  poems 
the  portentous  names  of  "  the  blue  eyed  Myra,"  and  "  Rosa 
Matilda,"  iind  from  reading  of  "  lueid  vests  veiling  snowy 
breasts,"  and  ■'  satin  sashes,"  and  "  sighs  of  rosy  perfume," 
and  "trembling  eve-star  beam,  through  some  light  clouds 
glory  seen,"  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  rhyme  very  much  like  that 
of  "  muffin  and  duiopliug,")  and  — 

"  The  Bweetest  of  perfumoa  Unit  Innguishiag  flies 
Uke  B  kisii  ou  tlic  necUiTuuB  morning  tide  ati." 

Now  all  this  kind  of  poetry  is  rather  late  in  the  day- 
fashion  has  gone  by.  A  man  may  as  well  attempt  to  figure!! 
a  fine  gentleman  in  a  pea-green  silk  coat,  and  pink  si^ 
breeches,  and  powdered  head,  and  paste  buckles,  and  shat 
toed  shoes,  and  all  the  finery  of  Sir  Fopling  flutter,  i 
write  in  the  style  of  Delia  Cnisca.  Gilford  has  long  i 
brushed  away  all  this  trumpery. 

We  think  also  the  author  has  rather  perverted  his  fancy  li 
reading  the  amatory  effusions  of  Moore;  which,  whatever  be 
the  magic  of  their  imagery  and  versiScation,  breathe  a  spirit  of 
heartless  sensuality  and  soft  voluptuousness  beneath  the  tone 
of  vigorous  and  virtuous  manhood. 

This  rhapsodizing  about  "  brilliant  pleasui-es,"  and  "  hours 
of  bliss,"  and  "  humid  eyelids,"  and  "  ardent  kisses,"  is,  afW 
all,  mighty  cold-blooded,  silly  stuff.  It  may  do  to  tickle  the 
eai-i  of  love-sick  striplings  and  romantic  m 
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rerse  describing  pure  domestic  affection,  or  tender  innocent 
love,  from  the  pen  of  Buras,  speaks  more  to  the  heart  than  all 
the  meretricious  rhapsodies  of  Moore. 

T^e  doubt  if  in  the  whole  round  of  rapturous  scenes,  dwelt 
on  with  elaborate  salacity  by  the  modem  Anacreon,  one  passage 
can  be  found,  combining  equal  eloquence  of  language,  delicacy 
of  imagery,  and  impassioned  tenderness,  with  the  following 
picture  of  the  interview  and  parting  of  two  lovers :  — 

.    **  How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay,  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom ; 
As  underneath  thek  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie : 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  B[ighland  Mary. 

**  Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  locked  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender; 
And  pledging  oft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder; 
But  oh!  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green  's  the  sod,  and  cauld  's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 

"  0  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  ay  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  stanzas  we  would 
remark  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  language,  the  utter  ab- 
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sence  of  all  false  coloring,  of  those  "  roseate  hues,"  and 
brosial  odors,"  and  '■  purple  mists,"  that  steam  from  the  pages  of 
our  voluptuous  poets,  to  intoxicate  the  weak  brains  of  their 
admirers.  Burns  depended  on  the  truth  and  tenderness  of 
ideas,  on  that  deep-toned  feeling  which  is  the  very  soul 
poetry.     To  use  his  own  admirably  descriptive  words, 


"EiBtara]  loves  ar«  Natnrs' 
Sas  bombast  epetes  o'  non 
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But  the  chief  fault  which  infests  the  style  of  the  poems  be- 
before  us,  is  a  passion  by  hyperbole,  and  for  the  glare  of 
extravagant  images  and  flashing  phrases.  This  taste  for  gor- 
geous finery  and  violent  metaphor  prevails  throughout  our 
country,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  early  efforts  of  literature. 
Our  national  songs  are  full  of  ridiculous  exaggeration,  and 
frothy  rant  and  commonplace  bloated  up  into  fustian.  The 
writers  seem  to  think  that  huge  words  and  mountainous 
figures  constitute  the  sublime.  Their  puny  thoughts  are 
made  to  sweat  under  loads  of  cumbrous  imagery,  and  now  and 
then  they  are  so  wrapt  up  in  conflagrations,  and  blazes,  and 
thimders  and  lightnings,  that,  like  Nick  Bottom's  hero,  they 
seem  to  have  "  slipt  on  a  brimstone  shirt,  and  are  all  on  fire ! " 

We  would  advise  these  writers,  if  they  wish  to  see  what  is 
really  grand  and  forcible  in  patriotic  minstrelsy,  to  read  the 
national  songs  of  Campbell,  and  the  "  Bannock-Burn  "  of  Bums, 
where  there  is  the  utmost  grandeur  of  thought  conveyed  in 
striking  but  perspicuous  language.  It  is  much  ea^er  to  he 
fine   than  correct  in   writing.     A   rude   and  imperfect  taste 
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always  heaps  on  decoration,  and  seeks  to  dazzle  by  u  profusion 
of  brilliant  incongruities.  But  true  taste  always  evinces  itself 
in  pure  and  noble  simplicity,  and  a  fitness  and  chasteness  of 
ornament  The  Muses  of  the  ancients  are  described  as  beautiful 
females,  exquisitely  proportioned,  simply  attired,  with  no  orna- 
ments but  the  diamond  clasps  that  connected  their  garments  ; 
but  were  we  to  paint  the  Muse  of  one  of  our  popular  poets,  we 
should  represent  her  m  a  pawnbroker's  window,  with  rings  on 
every  finger,  and  loaded  with  borrowed  and  heterogenous  finery. 
One  cause  of  the  epidemical  nature  of  our  literary  errors,  is 
the  proneness  of  our  authors  to  borrow  from  each  other,  and 
thus  to  interchange  faults,  and  give  a  circulation  to  absurdities. 
It  is  dangerous  always  for  a  writer  to  be  very  studious  of 
contemporary  publications,  which  have  not  passed  the  ordeal  of 
time  and  criticism.  He  should  fix  his  eye  on  those  models 
which  have  been  scrutinized,  and  of  the  faults  and  excellences 
of  which  he  is  fidly  apprized.  We  think  we  can  trace,  in  the 
popular  songs  of  the  volume  before  us,  proofs  that  the  autlior 
has  been  very  conversant  with  the  works  of  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  a  late  American  writer  of  very  considerable  merit,  but 
who  delighted  in  continued  explosions  of  fancy  and  glitter  of 
lai^uage.  As  we  do  not  censure  wantonly,  or  for  the  sake  of 
finding  fault,  we  shall  point  to  one  of  the  author's  writings, 
on  which  it  is  probable  he  most  values  himself,  as  it  is  the 
one  which  publicly  received  the  prize  in  the. Bookseller's  Lol^ 
lery.  We  allude  to  "  The  Pillar  of  Gloiy."  We  are  like- 
wise induced  to  notice  this  particularly,  because  we  find  it 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Union,  —  strummed  at  pianos,  sang 
at  concerts,  and  roared  forth  lustily  at  public  dinners.  Having 
this  universal  currency,  and  bearing  the  imposing  title  of 
'  Prize  Poem,"    which  is    undoubtedly  equal  to  the    "  Tower 
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Stamp,"  it  staiiils  a  great  chance  of  being  considered  abroad  a 
a  prize  production  of  one  of  our  Universities,  and  at  home  as 
a  standard  poem,  worthy  the  imitation  of  aU  tjros  in  tbe  art 
ITie  first  stanza  is  very  fair,  and  Indeed  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages on  which  we  found  our  good  opinion  of  the  author's 
genius.    The  last  line  is  really  noble. 

"  Hail  to  thu  buroes  wbuM  triauiplis  liave  bri^tened 
The  darkacsa  which  Bhroaded  Americans aamfil 
Long  shall  Iheir  valoi  in  battle  thai  lightened, 
Livcfn  thabrilliuaCf!CiilchBOns  of  funal 
Dark  whare  the  torreutB  itow, 
And  the  rude  tempests  blow. 
The  stonny-clad  Spirit  of  Albion  raves; 
Long  diuU  she  mourn  ths  dny. 
When  in  the  vengefnl  fray, 
Liberty  tralked,  liko  a  god,  on  tbe  waves." 

The  second  stanza,  however,  sinks  from  this  vigorous  j 
perspicuous  tone.     We  have  the  ■■  halo  and  lustre  of  s 
curling  round  the  "  wave  of  tbe   ocean ; "  a  mixture   of  9 
and  tangible  objects  wholly  inadmissible  in  good  poetiy. 
the  great  mass  of  sin  lies  in  the  third  stan^ji,  where  the  n 
rises  into  such  a  glare  and  confusion  of  figure  as  to 
incompre  b  ensi  ble. 

"  The  pillar  uf  glory  the  sea  Ibat  enlightens, 
Shall  I^C  till  etemity  rocks  on  its  hose  1 
The  splendor  nf  fame  its  walera  thai  brightens, 
Shall  follow  the  fooliteps  of  tune  in  bis  race  1 
Wide  o'er  the  stormy  deep, 
Wbere  the  rude  etirges  sweep. 
Its  lustre  eball  circle  the  brows  of  tbe  brave  1 
Honor  shall  give  it  light, 
Triumph  shall  keep  it  bright, 
I«ng  II  in  battle  ne  meet  on  (be  nave  1 " 
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We  confess  that  we  were  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this  ideal  pillar,  that  seemed  to  have  set  the  sea  in 
a  blaze,  and  was  to  last  "  till  eternity  rocks  on  its  base,"  which 
we  suppose  is,  according  to  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  forever  and  a  day 
after."  Our  perplexity  was  increased  by  the  cross  light  from 
the  "  splendor  of  fame,"  which,  like  a  foot-boy  with  a  lantern, 
was  to  jog  on  after  the  footsteps  of  Time ;  who  it  appears 
was  to  run  a  race  against  himself  on  the  water  —  and  as  to 
the  other  lights  and  gleams  that  followed,  they  threw  us  into 
complete  bewilderment  It  is  true,  after  beating  about  for 
some  time,  we  at  length  landed  on  what  we  suspected  to  be  the 
author's  meaning ;  but  a  worthy  friend  of  ours,  who  read  the 
passage  with  great  attention,  maintains  that  this  pillar  of  glory 
which  enlightened  the  sea  can  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than, 
a  light-house. 

We  do  not  certainly  wish  to  indulge  in  improper  or  illiberal 
levity.  It  is  not  the  author's  fault  that  his  poem  has  received 
a  prize,  and  been  elevated  into  unfortunate  notoriety.  Were 
its  faults  matters  of  concernment  merely  to  himself,  we  should 
barely  have  hinted  at  them  ;  but  the  poem  has  been  made,  in  a 
manner,  a  national  poem,  and  in  attacking  it  we  attack  gen- 
erally that  prevailing  taste  among  our  poetical  writers  for 
excessive  ornament,  for  turgid  extravagance,  and  vapid  hy- 
perbole. We  wish  in  some  small  degree  to  counteract  the 
mischief  that  may  be  done  to  national  literature  by  eminent 
booksellers  crowning  inferior  effusions  as  prize  poems,  setting 
them  to  music,  and  circulating  them  widely  through  the 
country.  We  wish  also,  by  a  little  good-humored  rebuke,  to 
stay  the  hurried  career  of  a  youth  of  talent  and  promise,  whom 
we  perceive  lapsing  into  error,  and  liable  to  be  precipitated  for 
Ward  by  the  injudicious  applauses  of  his  friends. 
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We  therefore  repeat  our  advjue  to  Mr.  Holland,  that  he" 
abstain  from  further  publication  until  he  has  culliviLted  his 
tastfi  and  ripened  his  mind.  We  earnestly  exhort  him  rigor- 
ously to  watch  over  his  youthful  Sluse ;  who,  we  suspect,  is 
very  spirited  and  vivacious,  subject  to  quick  excitement,  of 
great  pruriency  of  feeling,  and  a  most  uneasy  iucliuation  to 
breed.  Let  him  in  the  mean  while  diligently  Improve  him- 
self in  classical  studies,  and  in  an  intimate  aoquaiutance  with 
the  best  and  simplest  British  poets,  and  Che  soundest  Bridsh 
critics.  We  do  assure  him  diat  really  fine  poetry  ts  exceed- 
ing  rare,  and  not  to  be  written  copiously  nor  rapidly.  Mid- 
dling poetry  may  be  produced  in  any  quantity  ;  tlie  press 
groans  with  it,  the  shelves  of  circulatiug  libraries  are  loaded 
with  it  i  but  who  reads  merely  middling  poetry  ?  Only  two 
kinds  can  possibly  be  tolerated,  —  the  very  good,  or  the  very 
bad,  —  one  to  be  read  with  enthusiasm,  the  other  to  be  laughed 


We  have  in  the  course  of  this  aiticle  quoted  him  rather 
unfavorably,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  general  criticism, 
not  individual  censure ;  before  we  conclude,  it  is  but  justice  to 
give  a  specimen  of  what  we  consider  his  best  manner.  The 
following  stanzas  are  taken  from  elegiac  lines  on  the  death  of  a 
young  ladj-.  The  comparison  of  a  beautiful  female  to  a  flower 
is  obvious  and  frequent  in  poetry,  but  we  think  it  is  managed 
here  with  uncommon  delicacy  and  consistency,  and  great 
novelty  of  thought  and  manner : — 

"  There  waa  s  Hower  of  beauleoua  birth, 
Of  lavish  charm^  and  chsstened  die ; 
It  Bmiled  npon  thu  lap  of  eurth, 
And  caught  the  yiize  of  eitxj  aye. 
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'*  The  veraal  breeze,  whose  step  is  seen 
Imprinted  in  the  early  dew, 
Ne'er  brushed  a  flower  of  brighter  beam, 

Or  nursed  a  bud  of  lovelier  hue ! 

• 

"It  blossomed  not  in  dreary  wild. 
In  darksome  glen,  or  desert  bower, 
But  grew,  like  Flora's  fav'rite  child, 
In  sunbeam  soft  and  fragrant  shower. 

**  The  graces  loved  with  chastened  light 
To  flush  its  pure  celestial  bloom, 
And  all  its  blossoms  were  so  bright. 
It  seemed  not  formed  to  die  so  soon. 

"  Youth  round  the  flow'ret  ere  it  fell 
In  armor  bright  was  seen  to  stray. 
And  beauty  said,  her  magic  spell 
Should  keep  its  perfume  irom  decay. 

"  The  parent-stalk  from  which  it  sprung, 
Transported  as  its  halo  spread, 
In  holy  umbrage  o'er  it  hung. 
And  tears  of  heaven-bom  rapture  shed. 

"  Yet,  fragile  flower !  thy  blossom  bright, 
Though  guarded  by  a  magic  spell. 
Like  a  sweet  beam  of  evening  light, 
In  lonely  hour  of  tempest  fell. 

"  The  death-blast  of  the  winter  air. 

The  cold  frost  and  the  night-wind  came, 
They  nipt  thy  beauty  once  so  fair !  — 
It  shall  not  bloom  on  earth  again !  " 

From  a  general  view  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Holland,  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  the  external  requisites  for  poetry  in  abun- 
dance,— he  has  fine  images,  fine  phrases,  and  ready  versification ; 
he  must  only  learn  to  think  with  fulness  and  precision,  and  he 
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will  write  splendidly.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  consider 
his  present  productions  but  the  blossoms  of  his  genius,  and 
like  blossoms  they  will  fall  and  perish ;  but  we  trust  that 
after  some  time  of  silent  growth  and  gradual  maturity,  we 
shall  see  them  succeeded  by  a  harvest  of  rich  and  highly 
flavored  fruit. 
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We  are  misers  in  knowledge  as  in  wealth.  Open  inexhaust- 
ible mines  to  us  on  every  hand,  yet  we  return  to  grope  in  the 
exhausted  stream  of  past  opulence,  and  sift  its  sands  for  ore ; 
place  us  in  an  age  when  history  pours  in  upon  us  like  an 
inundation  and  the  events  of  a  century  are  crowded  into  a 
lustre,  yet  we  tenaciously  hold  on  to  the  scanty  records  of 
foregone  times,  and  often  neglect  the  all-important  present 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  almost  forgotten  past. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  passion  for  the  antiquated 
and  the  obsolete  appears  to  be  felt  with  increasing  force  in 
this  country.  It  may  be  asked,  what  sympathies  can  tht 
native  of  a  land,  where  everything  is  in  its  youth  and  fresh 
ness,  have  with  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient  hemisphere' 
What  inducement  can  he  have  to  turn  from  the  animatea 
scene  aroimd  him,  and  the  brilliant  perspective  that  breakf 
upon  his  imagination,  to  wander  among  the  mouldering 
monuments  of  the  olden  world,  and  to  call  up  its  shadowy 
lines  of  kings  and  warriors  from  the  dim  twilight  of  tradi- 
tion? — 

"  Why  seeks  he,  with  unwearied  toil, 

Through  death's  dark  walls  to  urge  his  way, 
Reclaim  his  long-asserted  spoil, 
And  lead  oblivion  into  day  ?  " 
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"We  answer,  that  he  is  captivated  by  tie  powerful  charm 
of  contrast.  Accustomed  to  a.  land  nhere  everything  is 
bursting  into  life,  and  history  itself  but  in  its  dawning,  antiq- 
uity has,  in  fact,  for  him  the  effect  of  novelty ;  and  the  fad- 
ing but  mellow  glories  of  the  past,  which  linger  in  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Old  World,  relieve  the  eye,  after  being  dazzled 
with  the  rising  rays  which  sparkle  up  the  firiuamcnt  of  the 
New. 

It  is  a  mistake,  too,  that  the  political  faith  of  a  republican 
requires  him,  on  all  occasions,  to  declaim  nitfa  bigot  heat 
against  the  stately  and  traditional  ceremonials,  the  stoned 
pomps  and  pageants  of  other  forms  of  government ;  or  even 
prevents  him  from,  at  times,  viewing  them  with  interest,  as 
matters  worthy  of  curious  investigation.  Independently  of 
the  themes  they  present  for  historical  and  philosopliieal  in- 
quiry, he  may  regnrd  them  with  a  picturesque  and  poetical 
eye,  as  he  regards  the  Gothic  edifices  rich  witli  the  elaborate 
ornaments  of  a  gorgeous  and  intricate  style  of  architecture, 
without  wishing  to  eschange  therefor  the  stem  but  proud 
simplicity  of  his  own  habitation ;  or,  as  he  admires  the  ro- 
mantic keeps  and  castles  of  chivalrous  and  feudal  times, 
without  desiring  to  revive  the  dangerous  customs  and  warlike 
days  in  whicli  they  originated.  To  him  the  whole  pageantry 
of  emperors  and  kings,  and  nobles,  and  titled  kniglits,  is, 
as  it  were,  a  species  of  poetical  machinery,  addressing  itself 
to  his  imagination,  but  no  more  affecting  his  faith  than  does 
the  machinery  of  the  heathen  mythology  affect  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  scholar  who  delights  in  the  strains  of  Ilomor  aud 
Virgil,  aud  wanders  with  enthusiasm  among  the  crumbling 
temples  and  sculptured  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome;  or  do 
the  fairy  mythology  of  the  East,  and  tbe  demonology  of  the 
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North,  impair  t!ie  Christian  faith  of  the  poet  or  tbe  novelist 
v^ho  interweaves  them  in  his  fictions. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  these  remarks,  in  consider- 
ing the  work  before  us,  where  we  find  one  of  our  country- 
men, and  a  tliorougli  republican,  investigating  with  miuute 
attention  some  of  the  most  antiquated  and  dubious  tracts 
of  European  history,  and  treating  of  some  of  its  exhausted 
and  almost  forgotten  dynasties;  jet  evincing  throughout  the- 
enthusiasm  of  an  antiquarian,  the  liberality  of  a  scholar,  and 
the  enlightened  toleratbn  of  a  citizen  of  the  world- 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton, 
has  for  some  years  filled  the  siuiation  of  Charge  d'AfFaires 
at  the  court  of  Denmark.  Since  he  hau  resided  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  has  been  led  into  a  course  of  literary  and  histoi-ic 
research,  which  has  ended  in  the  production  of  the  present 
history  of  those  Gothic  and  Teutonic  people,  who,  inh;ibiting 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  have  so  oilen  and  so  suc- 
cessfully made  inroads  into  other  countries,  more  genial  in 
climate  and  abundant  in  wealth.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
book  consists  of  what  may  be  called  conjectural  or  critical 
history,  relating  to  remote  and  obscure  periods  of  time,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  historiography,  and 
the  use  of  Eoman  letters  among  those  northern  nations.  At 
the  outset,  therefore,  it  assumes  sonielhing  of  an  austere  and 
;iiitiquarian  air,  which  may  daunt  and  discourage  tliat  class 
of  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  find  histoiy  carefully  laid 
out  in  easy  rambling  walks  through  agreeable  landscapes, 
where  just  enough  of  the  original  roughness  is  left  to  pro- 
diice  the  picturesqiie  and  romantic.  Those,  however,  who 
liLU'e  the  courage  to  penetrate  the  dark  and  shadowy  boundary 
nf  our  author's  work,  grimly  beset  with  hyperborean  horrors, 
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will  find  it  resembling  one  of  those  enchanted  foresls  de- 
scribed ill  iiortliern  poetry,  —  embosoming  regions  of  won- 
der and  delight,  for  such  as  have  tlie  hardihood  to  achieve 
the  adventure.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  been  struck  with 
the  variety  of  adventurous  incidents  crowded  into  these  pages, 
and  with  the  abundance  of  that  poetical  material  which  is 
chiefly  found  in  early  history;  while  many  of  the  rude  tra- 
ditions of  tlie  Nonnans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes  have 
come  to  us  with  the  captivating  charms  of  early  association, 
recalling  the  marvellous  tales  and  legends  that  have  delighted 
UB  ill  childhood. 

The  first  seven  chapters  may  be  regardetl  as  preliminary 
to  the  narrative,  or,  more  strictly,  historical  part  of  the  book. 
They  trace  the  scanty  knowledge  possessed  by  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  of  the  Scandinavian  North ;  the  earliesL 
migrations  from  that  quarter  to  the  west,  and  south,  and  east 
of  Europe;  the  discovery  of  Iceland  by  the  Norwegians; 
with  the  singular  circumstances  which  rendered  that  barren 
and  volcanic  isle,  where  ice  and  fire  contend  for  mastery,  lIig 
last  asylum  of  Pagan  faith  and  Scandinavian  literature.  In 
this  wild  region  they  lingered  until  the  Latin  alphabet  super- 
seded the  Runic  character,  when  the  traditionary  poetry  and 
oral  history  of  the  Ii'orth  were  consigned  to  written  records, 
and  rescued  from  that  indiscriminate  destruction  which  over- 
whelmed thera  on  the  Scandinavian  continent 

The  government  of  Iceland  is  described  by  our  author 
as  being  more  properly  a  patriarchal  aristocracy  than  a  re- 
public; and  he  observes  that  the  Icelanders,  in  consequence 
of  their  adherence  to  their  ancient  religion,  cherished  and 
cultivated  the  language  and  literature  of  their  ancestors,  and 
brought  them  to  a  degree  of  beauty  and   perfection  whicli 
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y  never  reached  iu  tlie  Christianized  countries  of  the  North, 
introduction    of  the   learned  languages  produced 
and  awkward,   though    clasical   imitation,   instead   of 
Iceful   and  national  originality. 
pWhen,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth   century,  Christianity  was 
t' length  introduced  into  the  island,  the  national  literature, 
tgh  existing  only  in  oral  tradition,  was  fiill  blown,  and  had 
ined  too  strong  and  deep  a  root  in  the  affections  of  the 
nle  to  be  eradicated,  and  had  given  a  charm  and  value  to 
I  language  with  which  it  was  identified.     The  Latin  letters, 
),  which  accompanied  the  introduction  of  the  Romish 
were  merely  adapted  to  designate  the  sounds  here- 
i  expressed  by  Runic  characters,  and   thus  contributed 
in   Iceland  the  ancient  language  of  the   North, 
I  exiled  from  its  parent   countries  of  Scandinavia.     To 
I  fidelity  to  its  ancient  tongue,  the  rude  and  inhospitable 
s  of  Iceland  owe  that  charm  which  gives  them  an  ines- 
itible  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary,  and  endears 
I  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet     "  The  popular  super- 
serves   our  author,  "  with   which    the   mythology 
I  poetry  of  the  North   are  interwoven,  continued  still  to 
in  the  sequestered  glens  of  this  remote  island." 
!  language  in   itself  appears   to  have  been    worthy  of 
t  preservation,  since  we  are  told  that  '•  it  l>ears  in  its  inter- 
^  structure  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
I  even  to  the  ancient  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  and  rivals  in 

ss,  flexibility,  and  energy,  every  modem  tongue," 
^fore  the  introduction  of  letters,  all  Scandinavian  knowl- 
B  was  perpetuated  in  oral  tradition  by  their  Skalds,  who, 
I  the  rhapsodista  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  bards  of  the 
lUc  tribes,  were  at  once  poets  and  historians.     We  boast 
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of  the  encouragement  of  letters  and  literary  men  in  these 
days  of  refinement ;  but  where  are  they  more  honored  and 
rewarded  than  they  were  among  these  barbarians  of  the 
Nortli  ?  The  Skalds,  we  are  told,  were  the  companions  and 
chroniclers  of  kings,  who  entertained  them  in  their  trains, 
enriched  them  with  rewards,  and  sometimes  entered  the  lists 
with  them  in  trials  of  skill  iu  their  art.  They  in  a  manner 
bound  coimtry  to  country,  and  people  to  people,  by  a  de- 
lightful link  of  union,  travelling  about  as  wandering  min- 
strels, from  land  to  land,  and  often  performing  the  office  of 
ambassadors  between  hostile  tribes.  While  tlius  applying 
the  gifls  of  genius  to  their  divine  and  legitimate  ends,  by 
calming  the  passions  of  men,  and  harmonizing  their  feelings 
into  kindly  synipnthy,  they  were  looked  up  to  with  mingled 
reverence  and  affection,  and  a  sacred  character  was  attached 
to  their  calling.  Nay,  in  such  estimation  were  they  held, 
that  ihey  occasionally  married  the  daughters  of  princes,  and 
one  of  them  was  actually  raised  to  a  throne  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  true  the  Skalds  were  not  always  treated  with  equal 
deference,  but  were  sometimes  doomed  to  experience  the  usual 
caprice  that  attends  upon  royal  patronage.  We  are  told 
that  Canute  the  Great  retained  several  at  his  court,  who 
were  munificently  rewarded  for  their  encomiastic  lays.  One 
of  them  having  composed  a  short  poem  in  praise  of  his  sov- 
ereign, hastened  to  recite  it  to  him,  but  found  him  just  ris- 
ing from  table,  and  surrounded  by  suitors. 

"  Tlie  impatient  poet  craved  an  audience  of  the  king  for  Lis  lay, 
asauriug  him  it  was  'verj'  short.'  The  wrath  of  Canute  was  kimllcJ, 
and  be  answered  the  Skald  with  a  stem  look,  — '  Are  you  no< 
aahamed  to  do  what  none  but  yourself  has  dared,  —  to  write  a  ahorl 
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poem  upon  me?  —  unless  by  the  hour  of  dinaer  to-morrow  you  pn> 
(Ince  a  rlrapa  ahove  thirty  strophes  long  on  the  same  subject,  j'our 
life  shall  pay  the  penally."  The  inventive  genius  of  tlie  poet  did 
not  desert  him ;  he  produced  the  required  poem,  which  was  of  the 
kind  called  Tag-drapa,  aud  the  king  liberally  rewarded  him  with 
fifty  marks  of  silver. 

"  Thus  we  perceive  how  the  flowers  of  poetry  sprung  np  aod 
bloomed  amidst  eternal  ice  and  snows.  The  arts  of  peace  were 
euccesslijlly  cultivated  by  the  free  aud  independent  Icelanders. 
Their  Arctic  isle  was  not  warmed  by  a  Grecian  sun,  but  their  hearts 
glowed  with  the  fire  of  freedom.  The  natural  divisions  of  the 
touufjy  hy  icebergs  and  lava  streams  insulated  the  people  (i'om  each 
other,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  valley  and  each  hamlet  formed, 
as  it  were,  an  independent  community.  These  were  again  reunited 
in  the  general  national  assembly  of  the  Althing,  which  might  not 
be  unaptly  likened  to  the  Amphyctionic  council  or  Olympic^  games, 
where  all  the  tribes  of  the  nation  convened  to  offer  the  common 
rites  of  their  religion,  to  decide  their  mntual  differences,  and  to  lis- 
ten to  ihe  lays  of  the  Skald,  which  commemorated  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors.  Their  pastoral  life  was  diversified  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  fishing.  Like  the  Greeks,  too,  the  sea  was  their  element, 
but  even  their  shortest  voyages  bore  them  much  ftrther  from  theh- 
ualive  shores  than  the  boasted  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Their 
familiarity  with  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  with  the  diversified 
manners  and  customs  of  foreign  lands,  stamped  their  national  char- 
acter with  bold  and  original  features,  which  distinguished  them  from 
every  other  people. 

"  The  power  of  oral  tradition,  in  thns  transmitting,  through  a  suc- 
I't'SsioQ  of  ages,  poetical  or  prose  compositiona  of  considernble  length, 
may  appear  almost  incredible  to  civilized  nations  accustomed  to  the 
^rt  ol  writing.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  even  after  the  Homeric 
[lotms  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  the  rhapsodista  who  had  been  ac- 
iistomed  to  recite  them  could   reailily  repeat  any  passage  desired. 

es,  among  the  Servjms^^n^^^^^ 
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othtir  barbiirous  aud  Bemi'barbaronB  natiaas,  examples  of  liero!:^  and 
jiopular  poems  of  great  length  llms  preserved  and  handed  down  lo 
]io?terity.  This  is  more  ospfifiallj  the  ease  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
order  of  men,  whose  exclusive  employment  it  is  to  learn  and  repeat, 
whose  faculty  of  ihe  memory  is  thus  improved  and  tarried  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfiiction,  and  who  are  relitd  upon  as  hist^iriographets 
lo  preserve  the  national  annals.  The  interesting  scene  presented  this 
day  in  every  Icelandic  family,  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  is  a  living 
proof  of  the  existence  of  ibia  ancient  instom.  No  sooner  does  the  day 
close,  than  the  whole  patriarchal  family,  domestics  and  all,  are  seated 
on  their  couches  in  the  principal  apartment,  from  the  ceiling  of 
which  the  reading  and  ■norking  lamp  is  suspended;  and  one  of  the 
family,  selected  for  that  purpose,  takes  his  seat  near  the  lamp,  and 
begins  to  read  some  favorite  Saga,  or  it  may  be  the  works  of  Klqi- 
stock  and  Milton,  (for  these  have  been  translated  in  Icelandic,^  whilft 
all  the  .rest  attentively  listen,  and  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  ii 
their  respective  occnpationa.  From  the  scarcity  of  printed  books  in 
this  poor  and  sequestered  country,  in  some  families  the  Sagas  are  re- 
cited by  those  who  have  committed  them  lo  memory,  and  there 
still  instances  of  itinerant  oratora  of  this  sort,  who  gain  a  livelihood 
during  the  winter  by  going  about,  from  house  to  house,  repeating  the 
stories  they  have  thus  learnt  by  hearL" 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  Icelandic  verse,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  is  its  alliteration.  In  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  poetry  of  all  rude  periods  of  society.  That  of  the 
eastern  nations,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Persians,  is  full  of  d 
ornament ;  and  it  is  found  even  among  the  classic  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rtjme.  These  observations  of  Mr.  Wheaton  are 
supported  by  those  of  Dr.  Henderson,*  who  states  that  the 
fundamental  rule  in  Icelandic  poetry  required  that  there 
should  be  three  words  in  every  couplet  having  tlie  same  Jnilial 

•  Saidsnm'i  Iceland.    Edinb.  1818.    Appendix  III. 
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letter,  two  of  which  should  be  in  the  former  hemistich,  and 
one  in  the  latter.  The  following  translation  from  Milton  is 
furnished  as  a  specimen :  — 

Fid  that  FiUu  diup 
Fard  annum  slaega, 
^oloerk  ^idleikat 
Barmi  vitis  §.. 

.    "  Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  Fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell  and  looked.'* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  tales  related  by  the  Skalds,  we  may 
cite  that  of  Sigurd  and  the  beauteous  Brynhilda,  a  royal  virgin, 
who  is  described  as  living  in  a  lonely  castle,  encircled  by  magic 
flames. 

In  the  Teutonic  lay,  Brynhilda  is  a  mere  mortal  virgin  ;  but 
in  the  Icelandic  poem  she  becomes  a  Valkyria,  one  of  those 
demi-divinities,  servants  of  Odin  or  Woden  in  the  Gothic  my- 
thology, who  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  fate  of  battle, 
and  were,  as  their  name  betokens,  selectors  of  the  slain.  They 
were  clothed  in  armor,  and  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  with 
draw^n  swords,  and  mingled  in  the  shock  of  battle,  choosing 
the  warrior-victims,  and  conducting  them  to  Valhalla,  the  hall 
of  Odin,  where  they  joined  the  banquet  of  departed  heroes,  in 
carousals  of  mead  and  beer. 

The  first  interview  of  the  hero  and  heroine  is  wildly  romantic. 
Sigurd,  journeying  toward  Franconia,  sees  a  flaming  light  upon 
a  lofty  mountain ;  he  approaches  it,  and  beholds  a  warrior  in 
full  armor  asleep  upon  the  ground.  On  removing  the  helmet 
of  the  slumberer,  he  discovers  the  supposed  knight  to  be  an 
Amazon.  Her  armor  clings  to  her  body,  so  that  he  is  obliged 
to  separate  it  with  his  sword.  She  then  arises  from  her  death' 
like  sleep,  and  apprises  him  that  he  has  broken  the  spell  by 
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whicb  she  lay  entranced.  She  had  been  thrown  into  this 
lethargic  state  by  Odin,  in  punisiiment  for  having  disobeyed 
his  orders.  In  a  combat  between  two  knigbts,  she  had  caused 
the  death  of  him  who  sliould  have  had  the  victory. 

This  romiintic  tale  has  been  agieeablj  versified  by  "William 
Spencer,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  genius,  who  has  just 
furnished  the  world  with  sufBcient  proofs  of  his  talents  to  cause 
regret  that  they  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  more  industrious 
man.      We  subjoin  the  fragments  of  his  poem  cited  by  our 

"  Oh  strange  i»  tba  bower  where  Btynhildii  reclines, 
Around  It  the  WBlch-Jlra  bif{b  bickering  sbiiies! 
Her  uoiKih  19  of  iron,  her  pUlow  a  ahield, 
And  the  maiden's  chaste  e^DS  ate  in  deep  slumber  sealed; 
Thy  charm,  dreadful  Odin,  around  her  is  spread, 
From  thy  vand  lbs  dread  slumber  was  pouted  im  her  bead- 
Ob,  whilom  ill  battle  so  hold  and  su  iVee, 
Like  a  Viiingr  victorious  she  roved  o'er  the  eca. 
The  lore-ligbting  eyes,  which  are  Tetlered  by  sleep, 
Havo  Men  the  sea-fight  ra^g  fierce  o'er  the  deep; 
And  'mid  the  dread  wounds  urtbe  dyiug  and  «laia. 
The  tide  of  destmction  ponred  wide  o'er  the  pl^n. 

"  Who  is  it  that  spurs  his  dark  steed  at  the  Are? 
Who  is  it,  whose  wishes  thus  boldly  aspire 
To  the  chamber  of  shields,  where  the  beautiful  maid 
By  the  spell  of  the  mighty  All-Father  is  laid? 
It  is  Sigurd  the  valiant,  the  slayer  of  kings. 
With  the  spoils  of  the  Dragon,  liis  gold  imd  his  rings." 


"Like  a  Virgin  of  the  Shield  I  roved  o'er  tbe  na,  .  ' 
My  ann  was  victorious,  my  valor  was  fl^ee. 
By  prowess,  by  Kun 
I  raised  Up  th«  weak,  and  I 
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I  held  the  young  priDCB  'mid  Ihe  hurly  of  war, 

Sl_'-  arm  irsveil  nround  him  Ihe  chamitd  scimilari 

1  luived  hiiD  in  battle,  I  crowned  him  in  hiU, 

Though  Odin  and  Fwe  had  foredoomed  him  to  bll: 

Hence  Odio'B  dread  cuigos  were  pouri^d  on  my  hsadj 

J!o  duomed  the  undaunted  Biynhilda  to  ned. 

But  I  vowed  the  high  yow  which  gods  dare  not  gainsay, 

Thut  the  boldest  in  warfare  shouid  bare  me  away; 

And  full  well  I  knew  that  thou,  Signrd,  alone 

Of  iiinrtals  the  boldest  in  batlle  ban  shone; 

I  knew  that  none  other  tbe  fiunace  oould  etem, 

(So  Hrought  was  the  spell,  and  bo  fierce  was  the  flame,) 

Save  Sigurd  the  glorious,  the  slayor  of  kioga. 

With  the  spoils  of  the  Dragon,  liis  gold  and  his  rings." 

The  story  in  the  origiual  runs  through  several  cantos,  com- 
prising varied  specimen!;  of  those  antique  Gothic  couipositions, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  our  author,  — 

"are  not  only  full  of  Biiigularly  wild  and  beautiful  poetry,  and  lively 
pictures  of  the  mannera  and  customs  of  the  heroii'  age  of  the  anuient 
North,  il3  patriarehal  Bitnplicity,  its  deadly  feuds,  and  its  fanciful  super- 
stition, peopling  the  earth,  air,  and  waters  with  deities,  giants,  genii, 
nymphs,  and  dwar^ ;  but  there  are  many  exquisite  touches  of  the 
deepest  patlios,  to  wliich  the  human  heart  beats  in  uniaon  in  every  age  ■ 
and  in  every  land." 

Many  of  these  hyperborean  poems,  he  remarks,  have  an 
Oriental  character  and  coloring  in  their  aiihjeets  and  imagery, 
their  niytholdgy  and  their  style,  hearing  internal  evidence  of 
their  having  been  composed  in  remote  antiquity,  and  in  regions 
less  removed  from  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  than  the  Scan- 
dinavian North.  "  The  oldest  of  this  fragmentary  poetry,"  as 
he  finely  observes,  "  may  be  compared  to  the  gigantic  remains, 
the  wrecks  of  a  more  nncient  world,  or  to  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
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and  Hiudostan,  speaking  a  more  perfect  civilization,  Ihe  glories 
of  which  have  long  since  departed." 

Our  author  gives  us  many  curious  glances  at  the  popular 
superstitions  of  the  North,  and  those  poetic  and  nijtliic  fictions 
which  pervaded  the  great  Scandinavian  family  of  nations.  The 
charmed  armor  of  the  warrior ;  the  dragon  who  keeps  a  sleep- 
less watch  over  buried  treasure  ;  the  spirits  or  genii  that  haunt 
the  rocky  tops  of  mountains,  or  the  depths  of  quJet  lakes ;  and 
the  elves  or  vagrant  demons  which  wander  through  forests,  or 
by  lonely  hills ;  these  are  found  in  all  the  popular  supersti- 
tions  of  the  North.  Ditmarus  Blef  kenius  tells  us  that  the  Ice- 
landers believed  in  domestic  spirits,  which  woke  them  at  night 
to  go  and  fish  ;  and  that  all  expeditions  to  which  they  were 
thus  sunmioned  were  eminently  fortunate.  The  water-sprites, 
originating  in  Icelandic  poetry,  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
nortli  of  Europe.  The  Swedes  delight  to  tell  of  the  Sfrotnlerl, 
or  boy  of  the  stream,  who  haunts  the  glassy  brooks  that  steal 
gently  through  green  meadows,  and  sits  on  the  silver  waves  at 
moonlight,  playing  his  harp  to  the  elves  who  dance  on  the 
flowery  margin.  Scarcely  a  rivulet  in  Germany  also  hut  his 
.  its  Watser-tiixe,  or  water-witches,  all  evidently  members  of  tiie 
great  northern  family. 

Before  we  leave  this  enchanted  ground,  we  must  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  Runic  characters,  which  were  regarded 
with  so  much  awe  in  days  of  yore,  as  locking  up  darker  mys- 
teries and  more  potent  spells  than  the  once  redoubtable  hie- 
roglyphics of  the  Egyptians.  The  Kunic  alphabet,  according 
to  our  autlior,  consists  property  of  sixteen  letters.  Northetii 
tradition  attributes  them  to  Odin,  who.  perhaps,  brought  then 
into  Scandinavia,  but  they  have  no  resemblance  to  any  of  die 
alphabets  of  central   Asia.     Inscriptions  in  these  charadera 
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e  still  to  be  seen  on  rocks  nnd  stone  monuments  in  Sweden, 
pid  other  countries  of  the  North,  containing  Scandinavian 
1  praise  of  their  ancient  heroes.     They  were  also  en- 
}])  arms,  triiiliets,  amulets,  and  utensils,  and  sometimes 
I  the  bark  of  trees,  and  on  wooden  tablets,  for  the  purpose 
jf  memoriais  or  of  epistolary  correspondence.     In  one  of  the 
Uaic  poems,  Odin  is  represented   as   boasting   the   magic 
piwer  of  the  Runic  rhymes,  to  heal  diseases  and  counteract 
n  i  to  spell-bind  the  arms  of  an  enemy  ;  to  lull  the  tem- 
to  stop  the  career  of  witches  through  the  air ;  to  raise 
1  dead,  and  extort  from  them  the  secrets  of  the  world  of 
spirits.     The  reader  who  may  desire  to  see  the  letters  of  this 
all-potent  alphabet,  will  find  them  in  Mallefs  "  Northern  An- 
tiquities." 

In  his  sixth  chapter,  Mr.  Whea.ton  gives  an  account  of  the 
religion  of  Odin,  and  his  migration,  with  a  colony  of  Scythian 
Goths,  &om  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  in  Asia,  to  the  peninsula 
of  Scandinavia,  to  escape  the  Roman  legions.  "Without  emu- 
lating his  minute  and  interesting  detail,  we  will  merely  and 
briefly  state  some  of  the  leading  particulars,  and  refer  the  curi- 
ous reader  to  the  pages  of  his  book. 

The  expedition  of  this  mythological  hero  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  about  seventy  years  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pompey  the  Great,  then  consul  of  Rome,  finished  the  war  with 
Tigranes  and  Mithridates,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms 
throughout  the  most  important  parts  of  Asia.  We  quote  a 
description  of  the  wonderful  vessel  Shtdbladner,  the  ship  of 
the  gods,  in  which  he  made  the  voyage  :  — 

"  SliilMadner,"  said  oni:  of  (he  genii,  when  interrogated  by  Gang- 
ler,  "  is  one  of  the  best  nliipa,  and  most  curiously  eonstmcted.  It  was 
built  by  certain  dwarfe,  who  made  a  prenetit  of  it  to  Freyn.     It  is  so 
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vast  tbnt  theru  is  room  to  hold  all  the  deities,  vhh  their  a 
sooD  as  the  sdla  are  spread,  il  directs  its  couree,  with  a  favoraOle 
breeze,  wherever  they  desire  to  navigate ;  and  when  they  wish  to 
land,  such  is  its  marvelloua  construction,  that  it  can  be  token  to  pieces, 
rolled  up,  and  put  in  the  pocket."  "  That  is  an  excellent  ship,  indeed," 
replied  Gatigler,  "  and  must  have  required  much  acionce  and  magic 
art,  to  conalrutt."  —  p.  118. 

Witb  this  very  convenient,  portable,  and  pocketjible  ship, 
and  a  crew  of  Goths  of  the  race  of  Sviar,  called  by  Tacitus 
Suiones,  the  intrepid  Odin*  departed  from  Scythio,  to  escape 
the  domination  of  the  Romans,  who  were  spreading  tbemselves 
over  the  world.  He  took  with  him  also  his  twelve  pontiffs,  who 
were  at  once  priests  of  religion  and  judges  of  the  law.  When- 
ever sea  or  river  intervened,  he  launched  his  good  sbip  Slid- 
hladner,  embarked  with  his  band,  and  sailed  merrily  over  ;  then 
landing,  and  pocketing  the  transport,  he  again  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  crew,  and  marched  steadily  forward.  To  add 
to  the  facihties  of  these  primitive  emigrants,  Odin  was  himself 
a  seer  and  a  magician.  He  could  look  into  futurity  ;  could 
strike  his  enemies  with  deafness,  blindness,  and  sudden  panic ; 
could  blunt  the  edge  of  their  weapons,  and  render  bis  own  war- 
riors invisible.  He  could  transform  himself  into  bird,  beast, 
fish,  or  serpent,  and  fly  to  tlie  most  distant  regions,  while  his 
body  remained  in  a  trance.  He  could,  with  a  single  word,  ex- 
tinguish fire,  control  tlie  winds,  and  bring  the  dead  to  life.  He 
carried  about  nith  him  an  embalmed  and  charmed  head,  wliicb 
would  reply  to  his  questions,  and  give  hitn  information  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  remotest  lands.  He  bad,  moreover,  two 
most  gifted  and  confidential  ravens,  who  had  the  gift  of  speech, 
and  would  fly.  on  his  behests,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sarth.     We  have  only  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  power 
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such  a  leader,  provided  with  such  a  ship,  and  such  an  oracidar 
head,  attended  by  two  such  marvellously  gifted  birds,  and 
backed  by  a  throng  of  stanch  and  stalwart  Golhic  followers, 
and  we  shall  not  wonder  that  he  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  to  the  peninsula  of  Scandinavia,  and  in  ex- 
pelling the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  seem  to  have  been  but 
a  diminutive  and  stunted  race  ;  although  there  are  not  wanting 
fobulous  narrators,  who  would  fain  persuade  us  there  were 
giants  among  them.  They  were  gradually  subdued  and  re- 
duced to  servitude,  or  driven  to  the  mountains,  acd  subse- 
quently to  the  desert  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Norrland,  Lap- 
land, and  Finland,  where  they  continued  to  adhere  to  that 
foi-m  of  polytheism  called  Fetishism,  or  the  adoration  of  birds 
and  beasts,  stocks  and  stones,  aud  all  the  animate  and  inani- 
mate works  of  creation. 

As  to  Odin,  he  introduced  into  his  new  dominions  the  relig- 
ion he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Tanais ; 
but,  like  the  early  heroes  of  most  barbarous  nations,  he  was 
destined  to  become  himself  an  object  of  adoration  ;  for  though 
to  all  appearance  he  died,  and  was  consumed  on  a  funeral  pile, 
it  was  said  that  he  was  translated  to  the  blissful  abode  of  God- 
heim,  there  to  enjoy  eternal  life.  In  process  of  time  it  was 
declared,  that,  though  a  mere  prophet  on  earth,  he  had  been 
an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  had  returned  to  tlie 
sacred  hall  of  Valhalla,  the  paradise  of  the  brave,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  late  companions  in  arms,  he  watched  over  the 
deeds  and  destinies  of  the  children  of  men. 

The  primitive  people  who  had  been  conquered  by  Odin  and 
his  followers,  seem  to  have  been  as  diminutive  in  spirit  aa  in 
form,  and  withal  a  rancorous  race  of  little  vermin,  whose  ex- 
pul^on  from  their  native  land  awakens  hut  faint  sympathy; 


hm 
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yet  caudor  compels  us  to  add,  that  their  conquerors  are  not 
much  more  entitled  to  our  esteem,  although  their  hardy  deeds 
command  our  admiration.  The  author  gives  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  personal  peculiarities  which  discriminated  both,  ex- 
tracted from  an  EddaJc  poem,  and  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  accounting,  as  far  as  the  autliority  is  respected,  for  some  of 
the  diversities  iu  feature  and  complexion  of  the  Scandinavian 

"  The  slave  caste,  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Finns,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  their  conquerors  by  black  h^r  and  complexion 

The  caste  of  freemen  and  freeholders,  lords  of  the  soil  which  they  ctil- 
tivated,  and  descended  from  the  Grothic  conquerors,  had  reddisli  hair, 
&ir  complexion,  and  all  the  traits  which  peculiarly  mark  that  famous 
race,  ....  while  the  caste  of  the  illustrtoua  Jarls  and  the  Hersea, 
carte  ami  barons,  were  distinguished  by  still  fairer  bair  and  skin,  and 
by  noble  employraetila  and  manners:  from  these  descended  llie  kingly 
race,  skilled  in  Runie  science,  in  manly  exercises,  and  the  military 

The  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  these  northern 
people,  which  afterwards,  witli  various  modifications,  pervaded 
and  stamped  an  indelible  character  on  so  great  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope, deserve  to  be  more  particularly  mentioned ;  and  we  give 
a  brief  view  of  them,  chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  our  au- 
thor, and  partly  from  other  sources.  The  religion  of  the  early 
Scandinavians  taught  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  called 
Thor,  who  ruled  over  the  elements,  puriiied  the  mr  with  re- 
freshing showers,  dispensed  health  and  sickness,  wielded  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  with  his  celestial  weapon,  the  rain- 
bow, launched  unerring  arrows  at  the  evil  demons.  He  was 
worshipped  in  a  primitive  but  striking  manner,  amidst  the  sol- 
eum  majesty  of  Nature,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  the  depths 
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f  primeval  forests,  or  in  those  groves  which  rose  like  natural 

biplcB  on  islands  surrounded  by  the  dark  waters  of  lonely 

I  silent  lakes.     They  had,  likewise,  their  minor  deities,  or 

i,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  who  were  supposed  to 

bit  the  SUD,  the  moon,  and  stars,  —  the  regions  of  the  air 

I  trees,  the  rocks,  the  brooks,  and  mountains  of  the  earth, 

i'  to  superintend  the  phenomena  of  their  respective  ele- 

Thej  believed,  also,  in  a  future  state  of  torment  for 

t  guilty,  and  of  voluptuous  and  sensual  enjoyment  for  the 


s  primitive  religion  gave  place  to  more  complicated  be- 

Odin,  elevated,  as  we  have  shown,  into  a  divinity,  was 

s  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  with  him  was  associated 

I  wife    Freja  ;    from    these   are  derived   our  Odensday — 

Mensday   or  Wednesday  —  and    our   Frejtag,  or   Friday. 

■,  from  whom  comes  Thursday,  was  uow  more  limited  in 

iway,  though  he  still  bent  the  rainbow,  launched  the  thus- 

K>lt,  and  controlled  the  seasons.      These  three  were  the 

cipal  deities,  and  held  assemblies  of  those  of  inferior  rank 

■  power.     The  mythology  had  also  its  devil,  called  Loke,  a 

tet  potent  and  malignant  spirit,  and  supposed  to  be  the  cause 

^all  evil. 

3By  degrees  the  religious  rites  of  the  northern  people  became 

e  artificial  and  ostentatious ;  they  were  performed  in  tern- 

I,  with  something  of  Asiatic  pomp.     Festivals  were  intro- 

L  of  symbolical  and  mystic  import,  at  the  summer  and  the 

:  solstice,  and  at  various  other  periods  ;  in  which  were 

■ied,  not  merely  the  decline  and  renovation  of  Nature  and 

rchanges  of  the  seasons,  but  the  epochs  in  the  moral  history 

As  the  ceremonials  of  religion  became  more  dark 

I  mysterious,  they  assumed  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  charac- 
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tei' ;  prisouers  taken  in  battle  were  sacrificed  by  the  victorii, 
subjects  by  their  kings,  and  soiiietimes  even  cliildren  by  their 
parents.  Superstition  gradually  spread  its  ilJusionH  over  all  the 
phenomena  of  Nature,  and  gave  each  some  occult  meaning: 
oracles,  lota,  auguries,  and  divination  gained  implicit  faith; 
and  soothsayers  read  the  dwrees  of  fate  in  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  sound  of  thunder,  and  the  entrails  of  the  victim.  Every 
man  was  supposed  to  have  his  attendant  spirit,  his  destiny, 
which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  avert,  and  hia  appointed  hour 
to  die  ;  —  Odin,  however,  could  control  or  alter  the  destiny  of 
a  mortal,  and  defer  the  fatal  hour.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  a 
man's  life  might  be  prolonged  if  another  would  devote  himself 
to  death  in  his  stead. 

The  belief  in  magic  was  the  natural  attendant  upon  these 
superstitions.  Charms  and  spells  were  pr.ictiaed,  and  die 
Runic  rhymes,  known  but  to  the  gifted  few,  acquired  their 
reputation  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  for  an  all-potent  and 
terrific  influence  over  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  the  actioiie 
and  destinies  of  man. 

As  war  was  the  principal  and  the  only  noble  occupation  of 
these  people,  their  moral  code  was  suitably  brief  and  stem. 
After  profound  devotion  to  the  gods,  valor  in  war  was  incul- 
cated as  the  supreme  virtue,  cowardice  as  the  deadly  sin.  Those 
who  fell  gloriously  in  war  were  at  once  transported  to  Valhalla, 
the  airy  hall  of  Odin,  there  to  partake  of  the  eternal  fclidties 
of  the  brave.  Fighting  and  feasting,  which  had  constituted 
their  fierce  joys  on  eartli,  were  lavished  upon  them  in  tKs 
supernal  abode.  Every  day  they  had  combats  itt  the  list«4 
field,  —  the  rush  of  steeds,  the  flash  of  swords,  the  sbiaing 
of  lances,  and  all  the  maddening  tumult  and  din  of  battle; 
—  helmets   and    bucklers   were    riven,  —  horses   and   tiden 
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overtlimwn,  and  ghastly  wounds  exchanged ;  but  at  the  set 
ting  of  the  sun  all  was  over ;  victors  and  vanquished  met 
uuscathed  in  glorious  companionship  around  the  festive  board 
of  Odiu  in  Valhalla's  hall,  where  thej  partook  of  the  ample 
banquet,  and  quaffed  full  lioms  of  beer  and  iragnitit  mead 
For  the  just  who  did  not  die  iu  fight,  a  more  peutefiil  but  less 
glorio\is  elysium  was  provided, — a  respletwient  golden  pilice, 
surrounded  by  verdant  meads  and  shady  groves  and  fields  of 
spontaneous  fertility. 

The  early  training  of  their  youth  was  suited  to  the  creed  of 
this  warlike  people.  In  the  tender  days  of  childhood  they 
were  gradually  hardened  by  athletic  exercises,  and  nurtured 
through  boyhood  in  difficult  and  daring  feats.  At  the  age  of 
lifleen  they  were  produced  before  some  public  assemblage,  aud 
preseuted  with  a  sword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance ;  from  that  time 
forth  they  mingled  among  men,  and  were  expected  to  support 
themselves  by  hunting  or  warfare.  But  though  tlius  early 
initialed  in  the  rough  and  dangerous  concerns  of  men,  they 
V.  crc  prohibited  all  indulgence  with  the  softer  sex  until  matured 
in  years  and  vigor. 

Their  weapons  of  offence  were  bow  and  arrow,  battle-axe 
and  sword  ;  and  the  latter  was  often  engraved  with  some  mys- 
tic characters,  aud  bore  a  formidable  and  vaunting  nume. 

The  helmets  of  the  common  soldiery  were  of  leather,  and 
their  bucklers  leather  and  wood  ;  but  wai'riors  of  rank  had  hel- 
mets and  shields  of  iron  aud  brass,  sometimes  richly  gilt  and 
(leconited ;  and  they  wore  coats  of  mail,  and  occasioaally  plated 


A  young  chieftain  of  generous  birth  received  higher  endow- 
ments than  the  common  class.  Beside  the  hardy  exercise  of 
the  chase  and  the  other  exercises  connected  with  the  use  of 
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amis,  ha  was  initiated  betimes  into  the  sacred  science  of  tlie 
Runic  writing,  and  instructed  in  the  ancient  lay,  especially  if 
destined  for  sovereignty,  as  every  king  was  the  pontiff  of  his 
people.  When  a  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  his 
father  usually  gave  him  a  small  fleet  and  a.  band  of  warriors, 
and  sent  him  on  some  marauding  voyage,  from  wliich  it  was 
disgraceful  to  return  with  empty  hands. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  physical  training  of  the  Northmen, 
whiclk  prepared  them  for  that  wide  and  wild  career  of  enter- 
prise and  conqiieat  which  has  left  its  traces  along  all  the  coasts 
of  Europe,  and  thrown  communities  and  colonies,  in  the  most 
distant  regions,  to  remain  themes  of  wonder  and  speculation  in 
after  ages.  Actuated  by  the  same  roving  and  predatory  spirit 
which  had  brought  iheir  Scythian  ancestors  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tanaifi,  and  rendered  daring  navigators  by  their  experi- 
ence along  the  stormy  coasts  of  the  North,  they  soon  extended 
tlieir  warlike  roamings  over  the  ocean,  and  became  complete 
maritime  marauders,  with  whom  piracy  at  sea  was  equivalent 
to  chivalry  on  shore,  and  a  freebooting  cruise  to  a  heroic  en- 

For  a  time,  the  barks  in  which  they  braved  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  and  infested  the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  were 
mere  canoes,  formed  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  so  light  as 
readily  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  or  dragged  along  the 
land.  With  these  they  suddenly  swarmed  upon  a  devoted 
coast,  sailing  up  the  rivers,  shifting  from  stream  to  stream,  auJ 
often  making  their  way  back  to  the  sea  by  some  different  river 
from  that  they  had  ascended.  Their  chiefs  obtained  the  ap" 
peilation  of  sea-kings,  because,  to  the  astonished  inhabitants  o 
the  invaded  coasts,  they  seemed  to  emerge  suddenly  from  ibe 
ocean,   and  when  they  had    finished    their  ravages,  to  retil* 
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again  into  its  bosom  as  to  their  native  home ;'  and  they  were 
rightly  named,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  "  A  Northern 
Saga."  seeing  tliat  their  lives  were  passed  upon  the  waves,  and 
r    soiight    shelter    imder  a  roof,  or    drained  their 

btking-hom  at  a  cottage  fire." 
Tiough  plunder  seemed  to  be  the  main  object  of  this  wild 
1  chivalry,  thej  had  still  that  passion  for  martial  renown, 

Ich  grows  lip  with  the  exercise  of  arms,  however  rude  and 
less,  and  which  in  them  was  stimulated  by  the  songs  of  the 

^ds. 

e  told  that  they  were  "sometimes  seized  ivith  a  sort 
Of  frenzy,  a  furor  Martis,  produced  by  their  excited  imagina- 
lioDS  dwelling  upon  the  images  of  war  and  glory,  and  perhaps 
increased  by  those  potations  of  sljnmlating  liquors  in  which  the 
people  of  the  North,  like  other  unciviiized  tribes,  indulged  to 
great  excess.  When  tliis  madness  was  upon  them,  they  com- 
mitted the  wildest  estravagances,  attacked  indiscriminately 
friends  and  fues,  and  even  waged  war  against  the  rocks  and 
trees.  At  other  times  they  defied  each  other  to  mortal  combat 
iu  some  lonely  and  desert  isle." 

Among  the  most  renowned  of  these  early  sea-kings  was 
Ragnar  Lodbrok,  fiimous  for  his  invasion  of  Northumbria,  in 
England,  and  no  less  famous  in  ancient  Sagas  for  his  strange 
and  cruel  death.  According  to  those  poetic  legends,  he  was  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  ruled  his  realms  in  peace,  without  be- 
ing troubled  with  any  dreams  of  conquest.  His  sons,  however, 
were  roviag  the  seas  with  their  warlike  followers,  and  after  a 
time  tidings  of  their  heroic  exploits  reached  his  court.  The 
jealousy  of  Eagnar  was  excited,  and  he  determined  on  an  ex- 
pedition that  should  rival  their  achievemeiits.  He  accordingly 
le  Arrow,"  the  signal  of  war,  to  be  sent  through 
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his  dominions,  summoning  his  "  champions  "  to  arms.  He  had 
ordered  two  ships  of  immense  size  to  be  built,  and  in  ihem  he 
embarked  with  his  followers.  His  faithful  and  discreet  queen, 
Aslauga,  warned  him  of  the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposing 
himself,  but  in  vain.  He  set  sail  for  the  north  of  England, 
which  had  formerly  been  invaded  by  his  predecessors.  The 
expedition  was  driven  back  to  port  by  a  tempest  The  queen 
repeated  her  warnings  and  entreaties,  but  finding  them  unavail- 
ing, she  gave  him  a  magical  garment  that  had  the  virtue  to 
render  the  wearer  invulnerable. 

"  Ragnar  again  put  to  sea,  and  was  at  last  sliipwrecked  ou  the  Eng- 
liali  toast.     In  this  emergency  hia  courage  did  not  desert  him,  but  he 
poshed  forwart^  with  bis  small  band  to  ravage  and  plunder.     EllaciJ' 
leeted  hia  forces  to  repel   the   invader.     Bagnar,   clothed   with   the 
euchauletl  garmeni;  he  hod  received  from  Mb  beloved  Aslauga,  end 
armed  witli  the  apear  with  whieh  he  bad  slain  the  guardian  serpent  of 
Thora,  four  times,  pierced  the   Sajfou  ranks,  dealing  death  on  every 
side,  whilst  his  own  body  was  invulnerable  to  ihe  blows  of  his  enemiea. 
His  friends  and  champions  fell  one  by  one  around  him,  and  he  was  ai 
last  taken  prisoner  alive.     Being  asked  who  he  was,  he  preserved  an 
indignant  sUenee.      Then  King  Ella  said,  —  'If   this  man   will  not 
apeak,   he  shall  endure  so  much  the  heavier  punishment  for  his  ob- 
duracy and   contempt.'      So   he  ordered  him  to  be   thrown   into  the 
dungeon  full  of  serpents,  where  he  should  remzun  till  he  told  his  name- 
Ragnar,  being  thrown  into  the  dungeon,  sat  there  a  long  time  More 
the  serpents  attacked  him  \  which  being  noticed  by  the  spectators,  iUf 
said  he  must  be  a  bravo  man  indeed  whom  neither  arms  nor  vipDfi 
could  hurt.     Ella,  hearing  this,  ordered  his  enchanted  vest  to  beitrip- 
ped  off,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  serpents  ctmig  to  him  on  all  s^ 
Then  Bagnar  said,  '  How  the  young  cubs  would  roar  if  they  kDM 
■that  the  old  boar  Buffers  I'  and  expired  with  a  laugh  of  defianM.'-' 
pp.  Ifi2,  153. 
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The  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok  will  be  found  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  Henderson's  "  Iceland,"  both  in  the  original  and  in  a 
translation.  The  version,  however,  which  is  in  prose,  conveys 
but  faintly  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  original.  It  consists  of 
twenty-nine  stanzas,  most  of  them  of  nine  lines,  and  contains, 
like  the  death-song  of  a  warrior  among  the  American  Indians,  a 
boastful  narrative  of  his  expeditions  and  exploits.  Each  stanza 
bears  the  same  burden :  — 

"  Hiuggom  ver  med  hiarvi." 

"  We  hewed  them  with  our  swords." 

Lodbrok  exults  that  his  achievements  entitle  him  to  admission 
among  the  gods ;  predicts  that  his  children  shall  avenge  his 
death  ;  and  glories  that  no  sigh  shall  disgrace  his  exit.  In  the 
last  stanza  he  hails  the  arrival  of  celestial  virgins  sent  to  invite 
him  to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  where  he  shall  join  the  assembly  of 
heroes,  sit  upon  a  lofly  throne,  and  quaff  the  mellow  beverage 
of  barley.  The  last  strophe  of  this  death-song  is  thus  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Wheaton  :  — 

"  Cease  my  strain !    T  hear  Them  call 
Who  bid  me  hence  to  Odin's  hall ! 
High  seated  in  their  blest  abodes, 
I  soon  shall  quaff  the  drink  of  gods. 
The  hours  of  Life  have  glided  by,  — 
I  fall  I  but  laughing  will  I  die ! 
The  hours  of  Life  have  glided  by,  — 
I  fall  I  but  laughing  will  I  die !  " 

The  sons  of  Ragnar,  if  the  Sagas  may  be  believed,  were  not 
slow  in  revenging  the  death  of  their  parent.  They  were  ab- 
sent from  home  on  warlike  expeditions  at  the  time,  and  did 
not  hear  of  the  catastrophe  until  after  their  return  to  Denmark. 
Their  first  tidings  of  it  were  from  the  messengers  of  Ella,  sent 
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to  propitiate  their  hostility.  When  the  messengers  entered  the 
royal  hall,  they  found  the  sons  of  Ragnar  variously  employed. 
Sigurdr  Snakeseye  was  playing  at  chess  with  liis  brother 
Huitserk  the  Brave;  while  Bjorn  Ironside  was  polishing  the 
handle  of  his  spear  in  the  middle  pavement  of  the  ball.  The 
messengers  approached  to  where  Ivar,  the  other  brother,  * 
ling,  and,  saluting  him  with  due  reverence,  told  him  they 
sent  by  King  Ella  to  announce  the  death  of  his  royal  fathi 

"  As  they  began  to  unfold  their  tale,  Sigurdr  and  Huitserk  dropped 
their  game,  carefully  weighing  what  waa  said.  Bjorn  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall,  leaning  on  hia  apear;  but  Ivar  diligently  inquired  by 
what  means,  and  by  what  kind  of  death,  his  father  had  perished ;  which 
the  mcsEengera  related,  from  Ijia  Qrst  arrival  ia  England  til!  his  death. 
When,  in  the  course  of  their  narrative,  they  came  to  the  words  of  the 
dying  king,  '  How  the  young  whelps  would  roar  if  they  knew  their 
father's  fate  1 '  Bjorn  grasped  the  handle  of  his  spear  so  fast  ihat  the 
prints  of  hia  fingera  remained ;  and  when  the  tale  was  done,  dashed 
the  spear  in  pieces.  Huitserk  pres.>ied  the  chess-board  so  hard  widi 
his  hands,  that  they  bled. 

"  Ivar  changed  color  condnually,  now  red,  now  black,  now  pale, 
whilst  he  struggled  to  suppress  bis  kindling  wrath. 

"  Huitserk  the  Brave,  who  first  broke  silence,  proposed  to  begin  th^ 
revenge  by  the  death  of  the  messengers ;  which  Ivar  forbade,  command- 
ing them  w  go  in  peace,  wherever  they  would,  and  if  they  wanted  anj- 
thing  they  should  be  supplied. 

"  Their  mission  being  fulfilled,  the  delegates,  pas^ng  through  tk 
hall,  went  down  to  their  ships;  and  the  wind  being  favorable,  returned 
safely  to  their  king.  Ella,  hearing  from  them  bow  bis  message  had 
been  received  by  the  princes,  said  that  he  foresaw  that  of  all  the 
brothers,  Ivar  or  none  was  to  be  feared."  —pp-  188,  189. 

The  princes  siiranioned  their  followers,  launched  their  fle^ 
and  attacked  King  Ella  in  the  spring  c 
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"  The  battle  took  place  at  York,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  en- 
tirely routed.  The  sons  of  Ragnar  inflicted  a  cruel  and  savage  retal- 
iation on  Ella  for  his  barbarous  treatment  of  their  father. 

**  After  this  battle,  Northumbria  appears  no  more  as  a  Saxon  king- 
dom, and  Ivar  was  made  king  over  that  part  of  England  which  his 
ancestors  had  possessed,  or  into  which  they  had  made  repeated  in- 
cursions." —  jojo.  189,  190. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  their  enterprises  in 
the  northern  seas,  the  Northmen  now  urged  their  adventurous 
prows  into  more  distant  regions,  besetting  the  southern  coasts 
of  France  with  their  fleets  of  light  and  diminutive  barks. 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  inroad  of  one  of 
their  fleets  from  the  windows  of  his  palace,  in  the  harbor  of 
Narbonne ;  upon  which  he  lamented  the  fate  of  his  successors, 
who  would  have  to  contend  with  such  audacious  invaders. 
They  entered  the  Loire,  sacked  the  city  of  Nantz,  and  carried 
their  victorious  arms  up  to  Tours.  They  ascended  the  Ga- 
ronne, pillaged  Bordeaux,  and  extended  their  incursion  even 
to  Toulouse.  They  also  entered  the  Seine  in  845,  ravaging 
its  banks,  and  pushing  their  enterprise  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paris,  compelled  the  monarch  Charles  to  take  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  was  fain  to  receive  the  pirat- 
ical chieftain,  Regnier,  and  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  7000  pounds 
of  silver,  on  condition  of  his  evacuating  his  capital  and  king- 
dom. Regnier,  besides  immense  booty,  carried  back  to  Den- 
mark, as  trophies  of  his  triumph,  a  beam  from  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain,  and  a  nail  from  the  gate  of  Paris  ;  but  his  follow- 
ers spread  over  their  native  country  a  contagious  disease  which 
they  had  contracted  in  France. 

Spain  was,  in  like  manner,  subject  to  their  invasions.  They 
ascended  the  Guadalquivir,  attacked  the  great  city  of  Seville, 
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nnrt  demolished  ite  fortifications,  after  severe  battles  with  Hw 
Moors,  who  were  tlien  sovereigns  of  that  country-,  and  who  re- 
garded these  unknown  invaders  from  the  sea  as  magicians,  on 
account  of  their  wonderfiil  daring  and  still  more  wonderful 
success.  As  the  author  well  observes,  "The  contrast  between 
these  two  races  of  fanatic  barbarians,  the  one  issuing  forth  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  Korth,  the  other  from  the  burning 
sands  of  Asia  and  Africa,  forms  one  of  Uie  most  striking  pic- 
tures presented  by  history." 

The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  being  passed  by  these  rovers  of  the 
North,  the  Mediterranean  became  another  region  for  their  ex- 
ploits. Hastings,  one  of  their  bol(!est  chieftains,  and  father  of 
that  Hastings  who  afterwards  battled  with  King  Alfred  for  the 
sovereignty  of  England,  accompanied  by  Bjiirn  Ironside  aad 
Sydroc,  two  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  imdertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  tempted  by 
accounts  of  its  opulence  and  splendor,  but  not  precisely 
acqviainted  with  its  site.  They  penetrated  the  Mediterranean 
with  a  fleet  of  one  himdred  barks,  and  entered  the  port  of 
Luna  in  Tuscany,  an  ancient  city,  whose  high  walls  aud  towere 
and  stately  edifices  made  them  mistake  it  for  imperial  Rome. 

"  The  ialiabitanta  were  cslebrating  the  festival  of  CliriutmaB  in  t1« 
cathedral,  when  the  news  was  «[>reatl  among  tbeni  of  the  arrival  of  1 
fleet  of  unknown  etrangerE.  The  church  was  instaiitl)' desei'ted,  mi4 
the  c^iliKens  ran  to  shut  the  gates,  iiiul  prepared  to  defend  tlieir  town. 
Hastings  sent  a  herald  to  inform  the  count  and  liisbop  of  Lun.t  that 
he  and  hia  hand  were  Northmen,  conquerors  of  liio  Franks.  «ho  d»- 
ligned  no  liarni  to  the  inhahitanta  of  Ttnly,  hot  merely  aounht  lorepwi 
ihuir  aliattered  barka.  In  order  to  inspire  more  confidence,  Has^ngi 
pretended  to  be  weary  of  the  wandL-ring  life  ho  had  bo  long  led,  and 
ilenred  to  lind  repoeo  in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.     Mti'l 
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bisbop  and  the  count  fiimished  the  fleet  with  the  needful  succor ; 
Hastings  was  baptized ;  but  still  his  Norman  followers  were  not  ad- 
mitted within  the  city  walls.  Their  chief  was  then  obliged  to  resort 
to  another  stratagem ;  he  feigned  to  be  dangerously  ill ;  his  camp  re- 
sounded with  the  lamentations  of  his  followers ;  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  rich  booty  he  had  acquired  to  the  Church,  provided 
they  would  grant  him  sepulture  in  holy  ground.  The  wild  howl  of 
the  Normans  soon  announced  the  death  of  their  chieftain.  The  in- 
habitants followed  the  fiineral  procession  to  the  Church,  but  at  the 
moment  they  were  about  to  deposit  his  apparently  lifeless  body,  Hast- 
ings started  up  from  his  coffin,  and,  seizing  his  sword,  struck  down  the 
officiating  bishop.  His  followers  instantly  obeyed  this  signal  of  treach- 
ery ,'  they  drew  from  under  their  garments  their  concealed  weapons, 
massacred  the  clergy  and  others  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and 
spread  havoc  and  consternation  throughout  the  town.  Having  thus 
become  master  of  Luna,  the  Norman  chieftain  discovered  his  error, 
and  found  that  he  was  still  far  from  Rome,  which  was  not  likely  to 
fell  so  easy  a  prey.  After  having  transported  on  board  his  barks  the 
wealth  of  the  dity,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  women,  and  the  young 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  or  of  rowing,  he  put  to  sea,  intending 
to  return  to  the  North. 

"  The  Italian  traditions  as  to  the  destruction  of  this  city  resemble 
more  nearly  the  romance  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  than  the  history  of 
the  Scandinavian  adventurer.  According  to  these  accounts,  the  })rince 
of  Luna  was  inflamed  with  the  beauty  of  a  certain  young  empress, 
then  travelling  in  company  with  the  emperor  her  husband.  Their 
passion  was  mutual,  and  the  two  lovers  had  recourse  to  the  following 
stratagem,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  union.  The  empress  feigned 
to  be  grievously  sick ;  she  was  believed  to  be  dead ;  her  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  duly  celebrated ;  but  she  escaped  from  the  sepulchre, 
and  secretly  rejoined  her  lover.  The  emperor  had  no  sooner  heard 
of  their  crime,  than  he  marched  to  attack  the  residence  of  the  rav- 
isher,  and  avenged  himself  bv  the  entire  destruction  of  the  once  flour- 
ishing  city  of  Luna.     The  only  point  of  resemblance  between  these 
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a  incident  of  the  destruiition  of  tka 
city  by  means  of  a  fuigned  death,  a  legend  irLich  spread  abroad  Over 
Italy  and  Pranee." 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  sea-kiagg,  or  pirate  heroes  of 
the  North,  was  Rollo,  suraamed  Ferns  Fortis,  the  Lusty  Boar 
or  Hardy  Beast,  from  whom  William  the  CoDqueror  comes  in 
lineal,  thotigh  not  legitimate,  descent.     Our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  detail  the  early  history  of  this  warrior,  as  selected  by 
our  author  fioni  among  the  fables  of  the  Norman  chronicles, 
and  the  more  simple,  and,  he  thinks,  more  veritable  narralivea 
In  the  Icelandic  Sagas.     We  shall  merely  state  that  Eollo  ar- 
rived with  a  band  of  Northmen,  all  fugitive  adventurers,  like 
himselfj  upon  the  coast  of  France ;   ascended   the   Seine    to 
Rouen,  subjugated  the  fertile  province  then  called  Neustrist  i 
named  it  Norniandy  from  the  Northmen,  his  followers,  and 
crowned  himself  first  Duke. 

"Under  hia  firm  and  vigorous  role,  the  blessings  of  order  and  peaii^ 
were  restm'ed  to  a  uountry  whifli  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  anffere" 
from  the  ineursionB  of  the  northern  adventurers.  He  tolerated  tlJ** 
Christians  in  their  worship,  and  they  flocked  tn  crowds  to  live  under 
the  dominion  of  a  Pagan  and  barbarian,  in  preference  to  their  owf* 
native  and  Chriatian  prince  (Charles  the  Simple),  who  was  unwilliug 
or  incapable  to  protect  tliem," 

Bollo  established  in  hia  duchy  of  Normandy  a  feudal  aris' 
locracy,  or  rather  it  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  tli^ 
country.  His  followers  elected  him  duke,  and  he  made  therU 
counts  and  barons  and  knights.  The  clergy  also  pressed 
themselves  into  his  great  council  or  piirliament.  The  laws 
were  reduced  to  a  system  hy  men  of  acute  intellect,  and  diis 
system  of  feudal  law  was  subsequently  transplanted  hy  Wil- 
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liam  the  Conqueror  into  England,  as  a  means  of  consolidat- 
ing his  power  and  establishing  his  monarchy. 

"RoUo  is  said  also  to  have  established  the   Court  of  Exchequef 

as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice ;  and  the  perfect  security  afforded 

by  the  admirable  system  of  police  established  in  England  by  King 

Alfred  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  legislation  of  the  first  Duke  of 

Normandy."  — p.  252. 

Triiil  by  battle,  or  judicial  combat,  was  a  favorite  appeal 
to  God  by  the  warlike  nations  of  Scandinavia,  as  by  most 
the  barbarous  tribes  who  established  themselves  on  the 
lin  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  had  fallen  into  disuse  in 
Fxunce,  but  was  revived  by  Rollo  in  Normandy,  although 
tlie  clergy  were  solicitous  to  substitute  the  ordeal  of  fire  and 
^^siter,  which  brought  controversies  within  their  control. 
X*lie  fierce  Norman  warriors  disdained  this  clerical  mode  of 
decision,  and  strenuously  insisted  on  the  appeal  to  the  sword, 
riiey  afterwards,  at  the  Conquest,  introduced  the  trial  by  com- 
l>at  into  England,  where  it  became  a  part  of  the  common  law.  * 

*■  A  statue  or  effigy  of  Rollo,  over  a  sarcophagus,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
c^tliedral  at  Rouen,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  stating  that  he  was  converted 
*^  Christianity  in  913,  and  died  in  917,  and  that  his  bones  were  removed  to 
•^t^i*  spot  from  their  place  of  original  sepulture,  in  A.  d.  1063.  The  ancient 
epitaph,  in  rhyming  monkish  Latin,  has  been  lost,  except  the  following  lines:  — 

,  Dux  Normanorum 

Cunctorum, 
Norma  Bonorum. 
Rollo,  Ferus  fortis, 
Quem  gens  Normanica  mortis 
Invocat  articulo, 
Clauditur  hoc  tumulo. 

Imitation. 

Rollo,  that  hardy  Boar 

Renowned  of  vore, 
Of  all  the  Normans  Duke; 
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A  spirit  of  chivalry  and  love  of  daring  adventure, 
mantic  gallantr>-  towards  the  sex.  and  a  zealous  devotion,  were 
blended  id  the  cliar^cter  of  tlie  Norman  knights.  These 
high  and  generous  feelings  they  brought  with  them  into  Eng- 
land, and  bore  with  them  in  their  crusades  into  the  Hoi; 
Lai>d.  Poetry  also  continued  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated^ 
among  them,  and  the  Norman  troubadour  succeeded  to 
Scandinavian  skald.  The  Dukes  of  Normandy 
Norman  kings  were  practisers  as  well  as  patrons  of  flito' 
delightful  art;  and  Henry  I.,  sumamed  Beauclerc,  aud  Ricti- 
ard  Coeur  de  Lion,  were  distinguished  among  the  poetical 
composers  of  their  day. 

"  The  Norraaa  minstrel,"  to  qaote  the  words  of  oor  author,  "  ap- 
propriated the  fittiQaa  they  found  already  accredited  amonp  the  pop- 
ple for  whoni  they  ver^lGed.  The  British  King  ArBhur,  liie  fabled 
knifrhta  of  the  Hound  Tabic,  and  the  enchanter  Merlin,  with  bo 
wonderful  prophecies ;  the  Frankish  monarch  Chavlcmagne  and  bn 
paladins;  and  the  rich  inventiotis  of  Orieatal  fant^y  borrawed  troi" 
the  Arabs  and  the  Moora."— ji.  263. 

We  have  tlius  cursorily  accompanied  our  author  in  his  de- 
tails of  the  origin  and  character,  the  laws  and  supcrstitioDSi 
and  primitive  religion,  and  also  of  the  roving  expeditioDS 
and  conquests  of  the  Northmen  ;  and  we  give  him  cre^t 
for  the  judgment  and  candor  and  careful  research  'with 
which  he  has  gleaned  and  collated  his  interesting  facts  Ironi 
the  rubbish  of  fables  and  fictions  with  which  they  were  be- 
wildered and  obscured. 

WliOBB  numo  with  d}-iDK  breath 

In  artiule  of  duHIli, 
All  NoruiBn  kniglils  Invoke; 
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Another  leading  feature  in  his  work  is  the  conversion  of 
the  Northnien,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  came,  to 
the  Christian  faith.  An  attempt  to  condense  or  analyze  this 
part  of  his  work  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  do  injustice  to 
the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  his  details.  We  must,  for 
like  reasons,  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  residue 
of  its  contents.  We  shall  merely  remark,  that  he  goes  over 
the  same  ground  with  the  English  historians,  Hume,  Turner, 
Lingard,  and  Palgrave,  gleaning  from  the  original  authori- 
ties whatever  may  have  been  omitted  by  them.  He  has  also 
occasionally  cwrected  some  errors  into  which  they  have  fallen, 
through  want  of  more  complete  access  or  more  critical  atten- 
tion to  the  Icelandic  sagas  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish  his- 
torians, who  narrated  the  successful  invasion  of  England  by 
the  Danes,  under  Canute,  and  its  final  conquest  by  William 
oi  Normandy. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  our  author  with  some  extracts  from 
the  triumphant  invasion  of  WiUiam,  premising  a  few  words 
concerning  his  origin  and  early  history.  Bobert  Duke  of 
Normandy,  called  Bobert  the  Magnificent  by  his  flatterers, 
but  more  commonly  known  as  Eobert  the  Devil,  from  his 
wHd  and  savage  nature,  had  an  amour  with  Arlette,  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  or  currier,  of  Falaise,  in  Normandy. 
The  damsel  gave  birth  to  a  male  child,  who  was  called  Wil-. 
liam.  While  the  boy  was  yet  in  childhood,  Robert  the  Devil 
I'^solved  to  expiate  his  sins  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
I^and;  and  compelled  his  counts  and  barons  to  swear  fealty 
to  his  son.  "Parma  foi,"  said  Robert,  "je  ne  vous  laisserai 
point  sans  seigneur.  J'ai  un  petit  b§.tard  qui  grandira  s*il 
plait  k  Dieu.  Choisisez  le  des  ce  present  et  je  le  saiserai 
^vant  vous  de  ce   duch^    comme  mon   successeur."      The 
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Norman  lords  placed  their  hands  between  the  hands  i 
child,  and  swore  fidelity  to  liim  accordiug  to  feudal  usage. 
Robert  the  Devil  set  out  on  his  pious  pilgrimage,  and  died 
at  Nice.  The  right  of  the  boy  William  was  contested  by 
Guy,  Count  of  Burgundy,  and  other  claimants,  but  be  made 
it  good  with  his  sword,  and  then  confirmed  it  by  espous- 
ing Matilda,  daugliter  of  the   Count  of  Flanders. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  King  of  England^ 
Harold,  from   his   fleetness   suruamed   Harefoot,   one   of  lli^ 
bravest  nobles  of  the  realm,  a.ssumed  the  crown,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  lawful  heir.     It  was  said  that 
Edward  had  named  Harold  to  succeed  him.     William  Date 
of  Normandy  laid  claim  to  the  English  throne.     We  hare 
not   room   in  tbis    review  to  investigate  his  title,  which  was 
little  more   than   bare  pretension.     He  alleged  that  Edwnrf 
the  Confessor  had   promised  to  bequeath  to  liim  the  crmrai 
but  his  chief  reliance  was  upon   bis   sword.     Harold,  while 
yet  a   subject,   had  fallen  by  accident  within  the  power  of 
William,  who  had   obtained  from   him,  by  cajolery  and  ct- 
tortion,  an  oath,   sworn  on  certani  sacred  relics,  not  to  im- 
pede bini  in  his  plans  to  gain  the  English  crown. 

William  prepared  an  expedition  in  Normandy,  and  pui- 
lished  a  war-ban,  inviting  adventurers  of  all  countries  to 
join  bira  in  the  invasion  of  England,  and  partake  the  pillage. 
He  procured  a  consecrated  baiiner  from  the  Pope  under  the 
promise  of  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  and  embarked  a  force  of 
nearly  sixty  thousand  men  on  board  four  hundred  veasds 
and  above  a  thousand  boats. 

"  The  ship  whith  bore  William  preceded  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
with  the  oonaecratcd  banner  of  the  Pope  displayed  at  the  masC-head, 
its  many-colored  sails  embellishBd  with  the  lione  of  Normandj^ 
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\ta  prow  adorned  with  the  figure  of  an   infant  archer  bending  his 
bow  and  ready  to  let  fly  his  arrow." 

William  landed  his  force  at  Pevensey,  near  Hastings,  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1066 ;  and 
we  shall  state  from  the  Norman  chronicles  some  few  particu- 
lars of  this  interesting  event,  not  included  in  the  volume 
under  review.  The  archers  disembarked  first,  —  they  had 
short  vestments  and  cropped  hair ;  then  the  horsemen,  armed 
with  coats  of  mail,  caps  of  iron,  straight  two-edged  swords, 
and  long  powerful  lances ;  then  the  pioneers  and  artificers, 
who  disembarked,  piece  by  piece,  the  materials  for  three 
wooden  towers,  all  ready  to  be  put  together.  The  Duke 
was  the  last  to  land,  for,  says  the  chronicle,  '*  there  was  no 
opposing  enemy."  King  Harold  was  in  Northumbria,  re- 
pelling an  army  of  Norwegian  invaders. 

As  William  leaped  on  shore,  he  stumbled  and  fell  upon 
his  face.  Exclamations  of  foreboding  were  heard  among 
his  followers;  but  he  grasped  the  earth  with  his  hands,  and 
raising  them  filled  with  it  towards  the  heavens,  "  Thus,"  cried 
he,  "  do  I  seize  ^upon  this  land,  and  by  the  splendor  of  God, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  it  shall  be  mine."  His  ready  wit  thus 
converted  a  sinister  accident  into  a  favorable  omen.  Hav- 
ing pitched  his  camp  and  reared  his  wooden  towers  near 
to  the  town  of  Hastings,  he  sent  forth  his  troops  to  forage 
and  lay  waste  the  country;  nor  were  even  the  churches  and 
cemeteries  held  sacred  to  which  the  English  had  fled  for 
refiige. 

Harold  was  at  York,  reposing  after  a  victory  over  the  Nor- 
wegians, in  which  he  had  been  wounded,  when  he  heard  of 
ftis  new  invasion.  Undervaluing  the  foe,  he  set  forth  in- 
stantly with  such  force  as  he   could  muster,  though  a  few 
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dajfi'  delay  would  have  brought  great  reioforceiuents. 
his  way  he  met  a  Norman  monk,  sent  to  him  by  WUliam, 
with  Uiree  alternatives :  1.  To  abdicate  in  his  favor,  2.  To 
refer  their  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope.  3.  To  deter- 
mine tliem  by  single  combat.  Harold  refused  all  three,  and 
quickened  liis  march ;  but  finding,  as  be  drew  nearer,  that 
the  Norman  army  was  thrice  the  number  of  his  own,  he 
intrejicbed  his  host  seven  miles  from  their  ^camp,  upon  a 
range  of  hills,  behind  a  rampart  of  palisades  and  oaer 
hurdles. 

The  impending  night  of  the  battle  was  passed  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  warlike  preparations,  or  in  confessing  their  sins  and 
receiving  the  sacrameut,  and  the  camp  resounded  witli  the 
prayers  and  chantings  of  priests  and  friars.  As  to  the  Saion 
warriors,  they  sat  round  their  cauip-fires,  carousing  horns  of 
beer  and  wine,  and  singing  old  national  war-songs. 

At  ail  early  hour  in  the   morning  of  the   14th  of  OctiAa, 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeus,  and  bastard  brotlier  of  the  Duka,  be- 
ing the  son  of  his  mother  Arlette,  by  a  burgher  of  Falaise,  cd- 
ebrated  mass,  and  gave  his  benediction  to  the  Norman  a 
He  tlien  put  a  hauberk  under  his  cassock,  mounted  a  povii 
■white  charger,  and  led  forth  a  brigade  of  cavalry  ;  for  lie 
as  ready  with  the  spear  as  with  the  crosier,  and  for  his 
and  other  turbulent  propensities,  well  merited  his  sumt 
Odo  the  Unruly. 

The  aniiy  was  formed  into  three  columns;  — one 
of  mercenaries  from  the  countries  of  Boulogne  and  Pontliteui 
the  second  of  auxiliaries  from  Brittany  and  elsewhere 
third  of  Norman  troops,  led  by  "William  in  person.     Each 
umn  was  preceded  by  archei-s  in  light  quilted  coats  insteai 
armor,  some  with  long  bows,  and  others  with  cross-bows 
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gteel.  Their  mode  of  fighting  was  to  discharge  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows, and  then  retreat  behind  the  heavy  armed  troops.  The 
Duke  was  mounted  on  a  Spanish  steed,  around  his  neck  were 
suspended  some  of  the  relics  on  which  Harold  had  made 
oath,  and  the  consecrated  standard  was  borne  at  his  side. 

William  harangued  his  soldiers,  reminding  them  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  ancestors,  the  massacre  of  the  Northmen  in  Eng- 
land,  and,  in  particular,  the  murder  of  their  brethren  the  Danes.. 
But  he  added  another  and  a  stronger  excitement  to  their  valor  i 
"  Fight  manfully,  and  put  all  to  the  sword ;  and  if  we  con- 
quer, we  shall  all  be  rich.  What  I  gain,  you  gain ;  what  I 
conquer,  you  conquer ;  if  I  gain  the  land,  it  is  yours.'*  We 
shall  give,  in  our  author's  own  words,  the  further  particulars  of 
this  decisive  battie,  which  placed  a  Norman  sovereign  on  the 
English  throne. 

"  The  spot  which  Harold  had  selected  for  this  ever-memorable  con- 
test was  a  high  ground,  then  called  Senlac,  nine  miles  from  Hastings, 
opening  to  the  sonth,  and  covered  in  the  rear  by  an  extensive  wood. 
He  posted  his  troops  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  in  one  compact  mass, 
covered  with  their  shields,  and  wielding  their  enormous  battle-axes. 
In  the  centre  the  royal  standard,  or  gonfanon,  was  fixed  in  the  ground, 
irith  the  figure  of  an  armed  warrior,  worked  in  thread  of  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  precious  stones.  Here  stood  Harold,  and  bis  broth- 
Qon  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  and  around  them  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  army, 
orery  man  on  foot. 

"  As  the  Normans  approached  the  Saxon  intrenchments,  the  monks 
9tKid  priests  who  accompanied  their  army  retired  to  a  neighboring  hill 
^  prayy  and  observe  the  issue  of  the  battle.  A  Norman  warrior, 
^Mlmed  TaiUefer,  sparred  his  horse  in  fi*ont  of  the  line,  and,  tossing  up 
k  lift  the  air  his  sword,  which  he  caught  again  in  his  hand,  sang  the  na- 
f  ""Qnal  song  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland ;  —  the  Normans  joined  in 

^•^  chorus,  and  shouted,  *  Dieu  aide !   Dieu  aide !  *    They  were  aor 

ifl* 
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swercd  by  tlie   Saxonx,  with  the  adverse  crv  of  '  Christ's  rood !  (Ill 
holy  rood  I 

"  Tho  Norman  archers  lei.  fly  a  shower  of  arrowa  intfl  the  Saxon 
ranks.  Their  iofantrj  and  cavalry  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  re- 
doubts, which  they  vainly  endeavored  to  force.  The  Saxons  thoa- 
(iertd  upon  their  armor,  and  broke  their  lances  with  the  heavy  battle- 
axe,  and  the  Normans  retreated  to  the  division  commanded  by  Williimi. 
The  Duke  then  caused  his  archers  again  to  advanee,  and  to  diroct 
their  arrows  obliquely  in  the  air,  so  that  Ihey  might  fall  beyond  Mid 
over  tho  enemy's  rampart.  The  Saxons  were  severely  galled  bytlie 
Norman  missiles,  and  Harold  himself  was  wounded  in  the  eye. 
attack  of  the  infantrjand  men-at-arms  again  eommeneed  witli  tk 
cries  of  ' Nfllre-Daine !  Dicu  aide!  Dieu  aide!"  But  the  Normons 
-were  repulsed,  and  pursued  by  the  Saxons  to  a  deep  ravine,  vb«M 
then?  horses  plunged  and  threw  the  riders.  The  mel&  nas  here  dnid- 
ful,  and  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  invaders,  who  fled  from  the  Se\% 
extUiming  that  their  duke  was  elain.  William  rushed  before  the  ft- 
gitives,  with  his  helmet  in  band,  menacing  and  even  striking  them  ^^ 
bis  lance,  and  shouting  with  a  loud  voice ;  '  I  am  still  alive,  and  irilli 

he  h   J  of  God  I  siill  shall  conquer  1 '     The  meit-at-arms  once  mm 
r    u      d   0  a  tack  the  redoubts,  but  they  were  again  repelled  bytk 

mp  gnab  e  phalanx  of  the  Saxons.  The  Duke  now  ri 
s  a  a^  u  of  ordering  a  thousand  horse  to  advance,  and  tlien  Enddenlf 
retrea  n  e  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  from  his  intreneliuMd* 
The  Sa  ons  dl  into  the  saare,  and  rushed  out  with  their  battle-wJ* 
slung  about  their  necks,  to  pursue  the  flying  Ibe.  The  Normans  w 
joined  by  another  body  of  their  own  army,  and  both  turned  ujwn  the 
Saxons,  who  were  assailed  on  every  aide  with  swords  and  lances,  nhilsl 
their  hands  were  employed  in  wielding  their  enormous  battle-axes. 
The  invaders  now  ruahed  througb  the  broken  ranks  of  their  op|ionent9 
into  the  intrenclunuuts,  pulled  down  the  royal  stajidard,  and  erected  in 
its  place  the  papal  banner.  Harold  was  slain,  with  his  brothers  Gartli 
and  Lcofwin.  The  aun  declined  in  the  western  horizon,  and  with  luc 
retiring  beams  sunk  the  glory  of  the  Saxon  name. 
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"  Tiic  rest  of  the  tompauions  of  Harold  lied  from  the  fatal  field, 
where  the  Normans  passed  the  ni^ht,  exultiog  over  their  hard-pamed 
victory.  The  next  morning,  William  ranged  his  troops  under  arms, 
and  every  man  who  passed  the  sea  was  called  by  name,  according  to 
the  muater-roU  drawn  up  before  their  embarkation  at  St.  Valery, 
Many  were  deaf  to  that  call.  The  invading  army  consisted  originally 
of  nearly  sixty  thonaand  men,  and  of  these  one  fourth  lay  dead  on  the 
field.  To  the  fortunate  survivors  was  allotted  [he  spoil  of  the  van- 
quished Saxons,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  vittory  ;  and  the  bodies  of 
the  slain,  after  being  stripped,  were  hastily  buried  by  their  trembling 
friends.  According  lo  one  narrative,  the  body  of  Harold  was  begged 
by  his  mother  as  a  boon  from  William,  to  whom  she  off*ered  as  a  ran- 
som ilB  weight  in  gold.  But  the  stern  and  pitiless  conqueror  ordered 
the  corpse  of  the  Saxon  king  lo  be  buried  on  the  beach,  adding,  with 
heneer,  '  Ho  guarded  the  coast  while  ho  lived,  let  bim  continue  to 
piard  it  now  he  is  dead.'  Another  account  represents  that  two  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  Waltham,  which  had  been  founded  by  tlie  son  of 
Godwin,  humbly  approached  the  Norman,  and  offered  him  ten  marks 
of  p;old  for  permissinn  to  bury  their  king  and  benefactor.  They  were 
unable  to  distinguish  his  body  among  the  heaps  of  slain,  and. sent  for 
Harold's  mistress,  Editha,  surnamed  '  the  Fair '  and  '  the  Swan's  Neck,' 
(o  assist  them  in  the  search.  The  features  of  the  Saxon  monarch 
were  recognized  by  her  whom  he  had  loved,  and  hia  body  was  interred 
at  Waltham,  with  regal  honors,  in  the  presence  of  several  Norman 
earls  and  knighla." 


We  have  reachet!  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  interest- 
ing Tolume,  yet  we  are  tempted,  to  add  a  few  words  more  from 
other  sources.  We  would  observe  tbat  there  are  not  wautiiig 
historians  who  dispute  the  whole  story  of  Harold  having  fallen 
on  the  field  of  battle.  "  Years  afterwards,"  we  are  told  by  cue 
of  the  most  curiously  learned  of  English  scholars,  "  when  thu 
man  yoke  pressed  heavily  upon  the  English,  and  the  battle 
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of  Hastings  had  become  a  tale  of  sorrow,  which  old  men  nar- 
rated by  the  light  of  the  embers,  until  warned  Co  silence  by  the 
Builen  tolling  of  the  curfew,"  there  was  an  ancient  anchorite, 
maimed  and  scarred  and  blind  of  an  eye,  who  led  a  life  of 
penitence  and  seclusion  in  a  cell  near  the  Abbey  of  St.  John 
at  Chester.     This  holy  man  was  once  visited  by  Henry  I.,  who 
held  a  long  and  secret  discourse  with  him,  and  on  his  dealh-bei 
he  declared  to  the  attendant  monks  that  he  was  Harold.*    An — 
cording  to  this  account,  he  liad  been  secpetly  conveyed  froai 
tlie  field  of  battle  to  a  castle,  and  thence  to  this  sanctuai;  ; 
and  the  finding  and   burying  of  bis  corpse   by  the  tender 
Editha  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  pious  fraud.     The  monks  of 
Waltham,  however,  stood  up  stoutly  for  the  authenticity  of  thai 
royal  relics.      They  showed    a  tomb,  inclosing  a  mouldering 
skeleton,  the  bones  of  which  still  bore  the  marks  of  wounds 
received  in  battle,  while  the  sepulchre  bore  the  effigies  of  the 
monarch,  and  this  brief  but  pathetic  epitaph  :  Hicjaenl  HaroU 

For  a  long  time  after  the  eventful  battle  of  the  Conquest,  it 
is  said  that  traces  of  blood  might  be  seen  upon  the  field,  and, 
in  pardcnlar,  upon  tfae  hills  to  the  southwest  of  HastingSi 
whenever  a  light  rain  moistened  the  soil.  It  is  probable  they 
were  discoloration s  of  the  soil,  where  heaps  of  the  slmn  had 
been  buried.  We  have  ourselves  seen  broad  and  dark  patches 
on  the  hill-side  of  Waterloo,  where  thousands  of  the  dead  lay 
mouldering  in  one  common  grave,  and  where,  for  several  yeais 
after  the  battle,  the  rank  green  com  refused  to  ripen,  though 
all  the  other  part  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  a  golden  ha^ 
rest. 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  fuifiiment  of  a  vow,  caused  a  mo- 

•  Pulgrave,  RiS.  E,uj.   Chap.  XT. 
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nastlc  pile  to  be  erected  on  the  field,  which,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  was  called  the  "  Abbey  of  Battle."  The  archi- 
tects complained  that  there  were  no  springs  of  water  on  the 
site.  "  Work  on !  work  on  ! "  replied  he,  jovially ;  "  if  God  but 
grant  me  life,  there  shall  flow  more  good  wine  among  the  holy 
friars  of  this  convent,  than  there  does  clear  water  in  the  best 
monastery  of  Christendom." 

The  abbey  was  richly  endowed,  and  invested  with  archiepis* 
copal  jurisdiction.  In  its  archives  was  deposited  a  roll,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  followers  of  William,  among  whom  he  had 
shared  the  conquered  land.  The  grand  altar  was  placed  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  banner  of  the  hapless  Harold  had  been 
unfurled,  and  here  prayers  were  perpetually  to  be  offered  up 
for  the  repose  of  all  who  had  fallen  in  the  contest  '^  All  this 
pomp  and  solemnity,"  adds  Mr.  Palgrave,  "  has  passed  away 
like  a  dream !  The  perpetual  prayer  has  ceased  forever ;  the 
roll  of  battle  is  rent ;  the  escutcheons  of  the  Norman  lineages 
are  trodden  in  the  dust  A  dark  and  reedy  pool  marks  where 
the  abbey  once  reared  its  stately  towers,  and  nothing  but  the 
foundations  of  the  choir  remain  for  the  gaze  of  the  idle  visitor, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  moping  antiquary." 


CONQUEST  OF   GRANADA. 

Rei-iew  of  a  CkTonieU  of  the  ConqueH  of  Granada,  from  'ft« 
MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.* 

There  are  a  few  places  scattered  about  this  "  working-day 
world  "  which  seem  to  be  elevated  above  its  dull  prosaic  lese/. 
and  to  be  clothed  with  the  magic  lights  and  tints  of  poetry- 
Tbey  possess  a  charmed  name,  the  very  mention  of  which,  as 
if  by  fairy  power,  conjures  up  splendid  scenes  and  pageants  of 
the  past;  summons  irom  "  death's  dateless  night"  the  shadows 
of  the  great  and  good,  the  brave  and  beautiful,  and  fills  the 
mind  with  visions  of  departed  glory.  Such  is  prefcminentlj 
the  case  with  Granada,  one  of  the  most  classical  names  in  tlie 
history  of  latter  ages.  The  very  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
climate  contributes  to  bewitch  the  fancy.  The  Moors,  we  are 
told,  while  in  possession  of  the  land,  Jiad  wrought  it  up  tu  a 
wonderftil  degree  of  prosperity.  The  hills  were  clothed  with 
orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys  embroidered  with  gardens, 
and  the  plains  covered  with  waving  grain.  Here  were  s 
profusion  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  airf 
the  silk-producing  mulberry.  The  vine  clambered  from  tree  to 
ti"ce,  the  grapes  hung  in  rich  clusteis  about  the  peasant's  cot- 
tage, and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  the  perpetual  song  of  the 
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nightingale.  In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was  the  eartb,  so  pure  the 
lir,  and  BO  serene  the  sky  of  this  delicious  region,  that  the 
Moors  imagined  the  paradise  of  their  prophet  to  be  situate  in 
ibst  part  of  the  heaven  wliicb  overhung  their  kingdom  of 
Grnnada, 

But  what  has  most  contributed  to  impart  to  Granada  a  great 
and  permanent  interest,  is  the  ten  years'  war  of  which  it  was 
the  scene,  and  which  closed  the  splendid  drama  of  Moslem 
domination  in  Spain.  For  nearly  eight  centuries  had  the 
Spiiniards  been  recovering,  piece  by  piece,  and  by  dint  of  the 
''lori!,  that  territory  wbich  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
their  Arab  invaders  in  little  more  than  as  many  months.  The 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  the  last  stronghold  of  Moorish 
power,  and  the  favorite  abode  of  Moorish  luxury.  The  final 
struggle  for  it  was  maiutnined  with  desperate  valor  ;  and  the 
compact  nature  of  the  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  ocean  and 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  names 
of  the  same  raonarchs  and  commanders  throughout  the  war, 
give  to  it  a  peculiar  distinctness,  and  an  almost  epic  unity. 

But  though  this  memorable  war  had  often  been  made  the 
subject  of  romantic  fiction,  and  though  the  very  name  possessed 
a  spell  upon  the  imagination,  yet  it  had  never  been  fully  and 
distinctly  treated.  The  world  at  large  had  been  content  to 
receive  a  strangely  perverted  idea  of  it,  through  Florian's  ro- 
mance of  "  Gon salvo  of  Cordova;"  or  through  the  legend, 
equally  fabulous,  entitled  "The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,"  by 
Ginez  Perez  de  la  Ilita,  the  pretended  work  of  an  Arabian 
contemporary,  but  in  reality  a.  Spanish  fabrication,*     It  had 
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been  woven  over  with  love-tales  and  scenes  of  sentimental 
gallantry,  totally  opposite  to  its  real  character ;  for  it  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  contests  which  have 
been  sanctified  by  the  title  of  "  holy  wars."  In  Fact,  the  gen- 
uine nature  of  the  war  placed  it  far  above  the  need  of  any 
amatory  embellishmcnla.  It  possessed  sufficient  interest  In 
the  striking  contrast  presented  by  the  combatants,  of  Oriental 
and  European  creeds,  costumes,  and  manners ;  and  in  the 
hardy  and  hair-bmined  enterprises,  the  romantic  adventures, 
the  picturesque  forages  Uirough  mountain  regions,  the  daiing 
assaults  and  siirpnsals  of  cliff-built  castles  and  cragged  foi^ 
tresses,  which  succeeded  each  other  with  a  variety  and 
iancy  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  invention. 

The  time  of  the  contest  also  contributed  to  heigbteni 
interest  It  was  not  long  after  the  invention  of  gunpoi 
when  fire-arms  and  artillery  mingled  the  flash,  smoke. 
thunder  of  modem  warfare  with  the  steely  splendor 
chivalry,  and  gave  an  awful  magnificence  and  terrible  subli 
to  batUe ;  and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers  and  casUes, 
for  ages  had  frowned  defiance  to  the  battering-rams  and 
pults  of  classic  tactics,  were  toppled  down  by  the  lombnrds  of 
the  Spanish  engineers.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  In  whi^ 
history  rises  superior  to  fiction.  The  author  seems  to  liave 
been  satisfied  of  this  fact,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  con- 
structed the  present  work.  The  idea  of  It,  we  are  told,  was 
suggested  to  him  while  in  Spain,  occupied  upon  his  "  History  of 
the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus."  The  application  of  the 
great  navigator  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  for  patronage  to  his 

bn  de  alguno,  Utna  dt  cucntosy  qnimeng,  on  la  qae  apenns  ai  ballsran  «1> 
vardt(leB.y  eslae  dufiguriidiis.''  Sucb  is  the  [rue  dtareclcr  ol'i  woik  which  hv 
bitberlo  served  as  a  fouQlain  of  bistoriafBct  cuncerniog  tliv  conquest  of  Gnu 


project  of  discovery,  was  made  during  tlieir  crusade  against  the 
JMoors  of  Granada,  and  continued  throughout  the  residue  of 
that  war.  Columbus  followed  the  court  in  several  of  its  cam- 
j)nigns,  mingled  occasionally  in  the  contest,  and  was  actually 
X'esent  at  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  enterprise,  the  sur- 
render of  tlie  metropolis.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Irving,  in 
'tracing  the  movements  of  his  hero,  led  him  to  the  various 
«:;hronicles  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isahella,  He  be- 
<:anie  deeply  interested  in  the  details  of  the  war,  and  was 
induced,  while  collecting  materials  for  the  biography  he  had  in 
liand,  to  make  preparation  also  for  the  present  history.  He 
subsequently  made  a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
I&Iuorish  towns,  fortresses,  and  castles,  and  the  wild  mountain 
{>asscs  and  defiles  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  war ;  and  passed  some  time  in  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Alhanibra,  once  the  favorite  abode  of  the 
lUoorish  monarchs  in  Granada.  It  was  then,  while  his  mind 
was  still  excited  by  the  romantic  scenery  around  him,  and  by 
the  chivalrous  and  poetical  associations  which  throw  a  moral 
interest  over  every  feature  of  Spimish  landscape,  that  he  com- 
pleted these  volumes. 

His  great  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  authentic  body  of  facts  relative  to  the  war  in  question, 
but  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  reader 
for  mere  amusement.  He  has,  therefore,  diligently  sought  for 
his  materials  among  the  ancient  chronicles,  both  printed  and  in 
manuscript,  which  were  written  at  the  lime  by  eye-witnesses, 
and,  in  some  instances,  by  persons  who  had  actually  mingled  in 
the  scenes  recorded.  These  chronicles  were  often  diffiise  and 
tedious,  and  occasionally  discolored  by  the  bigotry,  superstition, 
and  fierce  intolerance  of  the  age ;  hut  thar  pages  were  illu- 
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mined,  at  times,  with  scenes  of  high  emprize,  of  romantic 
geuGTOsity,  and  heroic  valor,  which  flashed  upon  the  reader 
with  additionitl  splendor,  from  the  surrounding  darkness.  It 
has  been  the  study  of  the  author  to  bring' forth  these  scenes  in 
their  strongest  light;  to  arrange  them  in  clear  and  lucid  order; 
to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  graphic  effect,  by  connecting  them 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  they  OC' 
curred,  and  wilh  the  splendid  scenery  amidst  which  they  took 
place  ;  and  thus,  while  he  preserved  the  truth  and  chrono- 
logical order  of  events,  to  impart  a  more  impressive  and  en- 
tertaining character  to  his  narrative,  than  regular  historic! 
are  accustomed  to  possess.  By  these  means  his  chronicle,  at 
times,  wears  almost  the  air  of  romance ;  yet  the  story  is  au- 
thenticated by  frequent  reference  to  existing  documents,  prov- 
ing that  he  has  substantial  foundation  for  his  most  e^raor- 
dinary  incidents. 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance,  by  which  Mr.  Irv^ 
ing  has  more  seriously  Impaired  the  ex-fade  credibility  of  [us 
narrative.  He  has  professed  to  derive  his  materials  from  the 
manuscripts  of  an  ancient  Spanish  monk,  Fray  Antonio 
pida,  whose  historical  productions  are  represented  as  existii 
disjointed  fragments,  in  the  archives  of  the  Escurial  and 
conventual  libraries.  He  often' quotes  the  very  words  ofj 
venerable  friar ;  particularly  when  he  bursts  forth  in 
gerated  praises  of  the  selfish  policy  or  bigot  zeal  of  Ferdi 
or  chants,  "with  pious  esultation,  the  united  triumphs  of] 
cross  and  the  sword."  This  friar  is  manifestly  a  mere  fit 
—  a  stalking-horse,  from  behind  which  the  author  launchesi 
satire  at  the  intolerance  of  that  persecuting  age,  and  at 
errors,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the  self-deluiaons  of  the  singuto 
medley  of  warriors,  saints,  politicians,  and  adventurers  engsgei 
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Kljiat  holy  war.  Fray  Atitotiio,  however,  may  be  considered 
.1  incarnation  of  the  blind  bigotry  and  zealot  extravagance 
•  the  "  good  old  orthodox  Spanish  chroniclers  ;"  and,  in  fact, 
I  exaggerated  sallies  of  loyalty  and  religion  are  taken,  almost 
I  for  word,  from  the  works  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
mkish  historians.  Still,  though  this  fictitious  personage  lias 
pabled  the  author  to  indulge  his  satirical  vein  at  once  more 
ely  and  more  modestly,  and  has  diffused  over  his  page 
nnething  of  the  quaintness  of  the  cloister,  and  the  tint  of  the 
country  and  the  period,  the  use  of  such  machinery  has  thrown 
a  doubt  upon  the  absolute  verity  of  his  history;  and  it  will  take 
some  time  before  the  general  mass  of  readers  become  con- 
vinced that  the  pretended  manuscript  of  Fray  Antonio  Aga- 
pida  is,  in  truth,  a  faithful  digest  of  actual  documents. 

The  chronicle  opens  with  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  at 
Granada,  with  a  demand  of  arrears  of  tribute,  on  the  part  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  the  Moor- 
ish king.  This  measure  is  welt  understood  to  have  been  a 
crafty  device  of  Ferdinand.  The  tribute  had  become  obsolete, 
and  he  knew  it  would  be  indignantly  refused  ;  but  he  had  set 
f  heart  on  driving  the  Moors  out  of  tiheir  last  Spanish  do- 
Bions,  and  he  now  sought  a  cause  of  quarrel. 

pMuloy  Ahcn  Hassan  received  tlie  cavalier  in  Btat€,  seated  on  a 

^ilivtMit  divnn,  and  surrauniied  by  the  officers  of  his  court,  in  tlie 

1  of  Ambassadors,  one  of  tlie  moat  sumptuous  apartmants  of  the 

mhra.    When   De  Vera  had  delivered  his  message,  a  haughty 

I  bitter  smils  curled  th(!  lip  of  tlie  fierce  mouarclj.     '  Tell   j'duf 

reigns,'  sdd  he,  '  tbat  the  kings  of   Granada  who  used  to  pay 

a  money  to  the  Caetillan   crown,  are    dead.      Our  mint  at 

;oine  nothing  but  blades  of  soimilare  and  beads  of  lancM.'" 

iTol.  I.  p.  10, 
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Tlie  fiery  old  Moslem  liad  here  given  a  very  tolerable  pretes 
for  immediate  war ;  yet  King  Ferdinand  forbore  to  strike  the 
blow.  He  was  just  then  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Portugal, 
the  cause  of  which  Mr,  Irving  leaves  unnoticed,  as  irrelevant 
to  his  subject.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  morsel  of  history,  in- 
volving the  singular  and  romantic  fortunes  of  the  fair  Juana  of 
Castile,  by  many  considered  tbe  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  It 
is  illustrative,  also,  of  the  manners  of  tbe  age  of  which  this 
chronicle  peculiarly  treats,  and  of  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  Spanish  sovereign  who  figures  throughout  Its  p^es ;  ■ 
brief  notice  of  it,  therefore,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Heury  IV.  of  Costile.  one  of  the  most  imbecile  of  kin^  and 
credulous  of  husbands,  had  lived  for  five  years  in  sterQe  wed- 
lock vntii  his  queen,  a  gay  and  buxom  princess  of  Fortuga!, 
when,  at  length,  she  rejoiced  him  by  the  birth  of  the  Infanla 
Juaua.  The  horn  of  the  king  was,  of  course,  exalted  on  this 
happy  occasion,  but  tbe  whisper  was  diligently  circulated  about 
the  court,  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  tardy  honors  of  pate^ 
nity  to  the  good  offices  of  Don  Bcltrau  de  Cuevas,  Count  of 
Ledesma,  a  youthful  and  gallant  cavalier,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
peculiar  favor  and  intimacy  of  the  queen.  The  story  soon  took 
wind,  and  became  a  tbeme  of  popular  clamor.  Henrj-,  hoif- 
ever,  with  the  good  easy  faith,  or  passive  acquiescence  of  an 
imbecile  mind,  continued  to  love  and  honor  his  queen,  and  to 
lavish  favors  on  her  paramour,  whom  he  advanced  in  rank, 
making  him  his  prime  minister,  and  giving  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Albuquerque.  Such  blind  credulity  is  not  permitted, 
in  this  troublesome  world,  to  kings  more  than  to  common  men- 
The  public  were  furious ;  civil  commotions  took  place  ;  Heatj 
wiis  transiently  deposed,  and  was  only  reinstated  in  his  roj»l 
dignity,  on  signing  a  treaty,  by  which  he  divorced  his  wHt,  J 
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disowned  her  child,  and  promised  to  setid  them  both  to  Por- 
tugal. His  connubial  faith  ultimately  revived,  in  defiance  of 
every  trial,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recognized  the  Infanta 
Juana  as  his  daughter  and  legitimate  successor.  The  public, 
however,  who  will  not  allow  even  kings  to  be  infallible  judges 
in  cases  of  the  kind,  persisted  in  asserting  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  Infanta  ;  and  gave  her  the  name  of  La  £el(ranaja,  in  allu- 
sion to  her  supposed  father,  Don  Beltran.*  No  judicial  inves- 
tigation took  place,  but  the  question  was  decided  as  *  point  of 
faith,  or  a  notorious  fact  i  and  the  youthful  princess,  though 
of  great  beauty  and  merit,  was  set  aside,  and  the  crown  ad- 
judged to  her  father's  sister,  the  renowned  IsaheUa. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  charge  of  iUegiti- 
macj  is  maintained  principally  by  Spanish  writers ;  the  Portu- 
guese historians  reject  it  as  a  calumny.  Even  the  classic 
Manana  expresses  an  idea  that  it  might  have  been  an  in- 
vention or  exaggeration,  founded  on  the  weaineas  of  Henry 
rV.  and  the  amorous  temperament  of  his  queen,t  and  artfully 
devised  to  favor  the  views  of  the  crafty  Ferdinand,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  as  the  righfid  inheritance  of  his  spouse, 
Isabella. 

Yonng,  beautiful,  and  unfortunate,  the  discarded  princess 
was  not  long  in  want  of  a  champion  in  that  heroic  age.  Her 
mother's  brother,  the  brave  Alonzo  V.  of  Portugal,  sumamed 
el  Lidiador,  or  the  Combatant,  from  his  exploits  against  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  stepped  forward  as  her  vindicator,  and  marched 
into  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  to  place  her  on  the 
throne.  He  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  it  was  yielded. 
The  espousals  were  publicly  solemnized  at  Placentia,  but  were 

•  Fulgar,  Chrov.  de  kit  Reyes  CatoUcot,  o.  1,  note  A. 
t  Mflriuna,  lib.  juii.  c.  20. 
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•A,  the  consanguinity  of  the   parties  obligin 
ttieni  to  wait  for  a  dispensation  from  tiie  Pope. 

All  tlie  southern  provinces  of  Castile,  with  a  part  of  GalUcia, 
declared  iu  f^vor  of  Juana,  and  town  after  town  yielded  to  the 
arms  or  the  persuasion  of  Alonzo,  as  he  advanced.  The  major- 
ity of  the  kingdom,  however,  rallied  round  the  standard  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isal>ella,  The  latter  assembled  their  warrior  nobles 
at  Valladolid,  and  amidst  the  chivalrous  throng  that  appeared 
glittering  in  arms,  was  Don  Beltran,  Duke  of  Albuquerque, 
the  surmised  father  of  Juano.  His  predicament  was  singular 
and  delicate.  J£,  in  truth,  the  father  of  Juana,  natm'al  affec- 
tion called  upon  him  to  support  her  interests ;  if  she  were  not 
his  child,  then  she  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  crown, 
and  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  true  cavalier,  to  support  her  claim. 
It  is  even  said  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  Alonzo,  to  slaod 
forth  in  loyal  adherence  to  the  virgin  queen ;  but  when  be 
saw  the  array  of  mailed  warriors  and  powerful  nobles  that 
thronged  round  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  trembled  for  his 
great  estates,  and  tacitly  mingled  with  the  crowd,*  The  gal- 
lant inroad  of  Alonzo  into  Spain  wiis  attended  with  many  vidfi- 
situdes  ;  he  could  not  maintain  his  footing  against  tlie  superior 
force  of  Ferdinand,  and  being  defeated  in  a  decisive  ijattle, 
between  Zamora  and  Toro,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Castile, 
He  conducted  his  beautiful  and  yet  virgin  bride  into  Portugal, 
where  she  was  received  as  queen  with  great  acclamations- 
There  leaving  her  in  security,  he  repaired  to  France,  to 
seeii  assistance  from  Louis  XI.  During  this  absence.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  granted  the  dispensation  for  his  marriage.  It  was 
cautiously  worded,  and  secretly  given,  that  it  might  escape  the 
knowledge  of  Ferdinand,  until  carried  into  effect     It  author- 

■  Pulsar  part  ii.  cap.  sxiL 
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ized  the  king  of  Forttigal  to  marry  any  relative  not  tiUled  to 
him  in  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  hut  avoided  naming 
the  bride.* 

The  negotiation  of  Alonzo  at  the  court  of  France  was  pro- 
tracted during  many  weary  mouths,  and  was  filially  defeated  by 
the  superior  address  of  Ferdinand.  He  returned  to  Portugal, 
to  forget  iiis  vexations  in  the  arms  of  his  blooming  bride  -,  but 
even  here  he  was  again  disappointed  by  the  crafty  intrigKes  of 
his  rival.  The  pliant  pontiff  had  been  prevailed  upon  lo  issue 
a  patent  hull,  overniliug  his  previous  dispensation,  as  having 
been  obtained  without  naming  both  of  the  persons  to  be  miited 
in  marriage,  and  as  having  proved  the  cause  of  wars  and  blood- 
shed.! The  royal  pair  were  thus  obliged  to  meet  in  the  rela- 
tions of  uncle  and  niece,  instead  of  husband  and  wife.  Peace 
was  finally  negotiated  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  on  the 
condition  that  Donna  Juana  should  either  take  the  veil  and 
become  a  nun,  or  should  be  wedded  to  Don  Juan,  the  infant 
son  and  heir  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  a  marri^eahle  age.  This  singular  condition,  which 
would  place  her  on  the  throne  from  which  she  had  been  ex 
eluded,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  her  legitimate  right. 

Alonzo  V,  was  furious,  and  rejected  the  trealj ;  but  Donna 
Juatia  shrunk  from  being  any  longer  the  cause  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  and  determined  to  devote  herself  to  celibacy  and 
religion.  All  the  entreaties  of  the  king  were  of  no  avail ;  she 
took  the  irrevocable  vows,  and,  exchanging  her  royal  robes 
for  the  humble  habit  of  a  Franciscan  nun,  entered  the  convent 
of  Santa  Clara,  with  all  the  customary  solemnities  ;  not  having 
yet  completed  her  nineteenth  year,  and  having  been  four  yeaia 
a  virgin  wife.     All  authors  concur  in  giving  her  a  moat  amia- 


■  ZurilB,  Annala, 


t  Zurits. 
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ble  nnd  exemplary  character;  and  Garibay  says  "she  was 
niuiied,  for  her  virtues,  La  Excellenta,  and  left  a  noble  example 
to  the  world.  Her  retirement,"  he  adds,  "  occasioned  great 
affliction  to  King  Alonzo,  and  grief  to  many  others,  who  be- 
held so  exquisite  a  lady  reduced  to  such  great  humility."* 

The  king,  in  a  transport  of  tender  melancholy,  took  a  sud- 
den resolution,  characteristic  of  that  age,  when  love  and  diif- 
alry  and  religion  were  strangely  intermingled.  Leaving  his 
capital  on  a  feigned  pretence,  he  repaired  to  a  distant  city,  and 
there,  laying  aside  his  royal  state,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrinif^e  to 
Jerusalem,  attended  merely  by  a  chaplain  and  two  grooms. 
He  had  determined  to  renounce  the  pomp,  and  glories,  and 
vanities  of  the  world  ;  and,  after  humbling  himself  at  the  holy 
sepulchre,  to  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He  sent  back 
one  of  his  attendants,  with  letters,  in  which  he  took  a  tet 
leave  of  Donna  Juana,  and  directed  his  son  to  assume 
crown.  His  letters  threw  the  court  into  great  affliction] 
son  was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  several  of  the  ancient 
tiers  set  out  in  piirsuit  of  the  pilgrim  king.  They  ove; 
him  far  on  his  journey,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  return^ 
resume  his  sceptre,  which  was  dud-fiilly  resigned  to  him 
son.  Still  restless  and  melancholy,  Alonzo  afterwards  ui 
took  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and 
ceeded  to  Italy  with  a  fleet  and  army ;  but  wi 
from  the  enterprise  by  the  coldness  of  Pope  Pius  II. 
then  returned  to  Portugal ;  and  his  love  melancholy  reviving 
in  the  vicinity  of  Donna  Juana,  he  determined,  out  of  a  kind 
of  romantic  sympathy,  to  imitate  her  example,  and  to  take  the 
habit  of  St.  Francis.  His  sadness  and  depression,  however, 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overwhelm  his  forces,  and  he 

*  Garibay,  Ceji^end.  Iliii.,  lib.  szxT.  cap.  19. 


in  1481,  at  Cintrn,  iu  the  chamber  in  which  he  was 

We  cannot  close  the  brief  record  of  this  roniantio  story  with- 
out noticing  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Donna  Juana.'  She 
resided  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Anna,  with  the  seclusion  of 
a  nun,  but  the  state  of  a  princess.  The  fame  of  her  beauty 
and  her  worth  drew  suitors  to  the  cloisters ;  and  her  hand  was 
solicited  by  the  youthful  king  of  Navarre,  Don  Francisco 
Phebus,  surnamed  the  Handsome.  His  courtship,  however, 
Was  cut  short  by  his  sudden  death,  iu  1483,  which  was  sur- 
mised to  have  been  caused  by  poison.t  For  six-and-twenty 
years  did  the  royal  nun  continue  shut  up  in  holy  seclusion 
from  tlie  world.  The  desire  of  youth  and  the  pride  of  beaul^ 
had  long  passed  away,  when  suddenly,  in  1505,  Ferdinand 
biniself,  her  ancient  eneniy,  the  cause  of  all  her  sorrows  and 
disappointnients,  appeared  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand.  His  own 
illustrious  queen,  the  renowned  Isabella,  was  dead,  and  had 
I}e(|ueathed  her  hereditary  crown  of  Ca.stile  to  their  daughter, 
for  whose  husband,  Philip  T,,  he  had  a  jealous  aversion.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  crafty  and  ambitious  monarch  intended, 
afler  marrying  Juaua,  to  revive  her  claim  to  that  throne, 
from  which  his  own  hostility  had  excluded  her.  His  con- 
duct in  diis  instance  is  another  circumstance  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  laivfu!  right  of  Jnana  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The 
vanity  of  the  world,  however,  wa.s  dead  in  the  tranquil  bo- 
som of  the  princess,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  throne  had  no 
longer  attraction  in  her  eyes.  She  rejected  the  suit  of  the 
most  politic  and  perfidious  of  monarchs;  and,  continuing  faith- 
ir  vows,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  con- 
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vent  of  Santa  Anna,  where  she  died  in  all  the  odor  of  lion* 
ness,  and  of  immaculate  and  thrice-proved  virginity,  which  hod 
passed  unscorched  even  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  matri- 
mony'. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Irving's  narrative.  Ferdinand  having 
successfully  terminated  the  war  with  Portugal,  and  sealed 
himself  and  Isabella  firmly  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  turned 
bis  attention  to  his  contemplated  project — the  couqiiesl  of 
Granada.  His  plan  of  operations  was  characteristic  of  his 
cautious  and  crafty  nature.  He  determined  to  proceed  step 
by  step,  taking  town  after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress, 
before  he  attempted  the  Moorish  capital.  "  I  will  pick  out  the 
needs  of  this  pomegranate  one  by  one,"  said  the  wary  monarch, 
in  allusion  to  Granada,  —  the  Spanish  name  both  for  the  king- 
doni  and  the  fniit.  The  intention  of  the  Catlinlic  sovereign 
did  not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan.  Be- 
ing, however,  possessed  of  great  treasures,  and  haTing  placed 
his  territories  in  a.  warlike  posture,  and  drawn  auxiliary  troopi 
from  his  allies,  the  princes  of  Barbary,  he  fell  confident  in  his 
means  of  resistance.  His  subjects  were  fierce  of  spirit,  and 
stout  of  heart  —  inured  to  the  exercises  of  war,  and  patient 
of  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness.  Above  all.  they 
were  dexterous  horsemen,  whether  heavily  armed  and  My 
appointed,  or  lightly  mounted  a  la  genela,  with  merely  lance 
and  target  Adroit  in  all  kinds  of  stratagems,  impetuous  in 
attack,  quick  to  disperse,  prompt  to  rally  and  to  return  like  a 
whirlwind  to  the  charge,  they  were  considered  the  best  of  troops 
for  daring  inroads,  sudden  scourings,  and  ail  kinds  of  partisaa 
warfare.  In  fact,  they  have  bequeathed  thejr  wild  and  pred- 
atory spirit  to  Spain ;  and  her  bandaleros.  her  citutrnhand- 
istos,  and  her  guerrillas,  her  marauders  of  the  mountain,  n^r 
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scamperers  of  the  plain,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  the  bel- 
ligerent era  of  the  Moors. 

The  truce  which  had  existed  between  the  Catholic  sov- 
ereign and  the  king  of  Granada  contained  a  singular  clause, 
characteristic  of  the  wary  and  dangerous  situation  of  the 
two  neighboring  nations,  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  per- 
mitted either  party  to  make  sudden  inroads  and  assaults  upon 
towns  and  fortresses,  provided  they  were  done  furtively  and 
by  stratagem,  without  display  of  banner  or  sound  of  trum- 
pet, or  regular  encampment,  and  that  they  did  not  last  above 
three  days.  This  gave  rise  to  frequent  enterprises  of  a  hardy 
and  adventurous  character,  in  which  castles  and  strongholds 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  carried  sword  in  hand.  Monu- 
ments of  these  border  scourings,  and  the  jealous  watchful- 
ness awakened  by  them,  may  still  be  seen  by  the  traveller  in 
every  part  of  Spain,  but  particularly  in  Andalusia.  The 
mountains  which  formed  the  barriers  of  the  Christian  and 
Moslem  territories  are  still  crested  with  ruined  watch-towers, 
where  the  helmed  and  turbaned  sentinels  kept  a  look-out  on 
the  Vega  of  Granada,  or  the  plains  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
Every  rugged  pass  has  its  dismantled  fortress,  and  every 
town  and  village,  and  even  hamlet,  the  mountain  or  valley, 
its  strong  tower  of  defence.  Even  on  the  beautiful  little 
stream  of  the  Guadayra,  which  now  winds  peacefully  among 
flowery  banks  and  groves  of  myrtles  and  oranges,  to  throw 
itself  into  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Moorish  mills,  which  have 
studded  its  borders  for  centuries,  have  each  its  battlemented 
tower,  where  the  miller  and  his  family  could  take  refuge  until 
liie  foray  which  swept  the  plains,  and  made  hasty  sack  and 
plunder  in  its  career,  had  passed  away.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  Moor  and  Spaniard  in  those   days,  when  the   sword 
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and  spear  hung  ready  on  the  wall  of  every  cottage,  and  t 
humblest  toils  of  husbniidry  were  performed  with  the  weapoi^ 
close  at  hand. 

The  outbreaking  of  the  war  of  Granada  is  in  keeping 
with  this  picture.  The  fierce  old  king,  Muley  Aben  Hassai^ 
had  determined  to  anticipate  his  adversary,  and  strike  Ih"^ 
first  blow.  The  fortress  of  Zahara  was  the  object  of  hfi. 
attack ;  and  the  description  of  it  may  serve  for  that  of  mam.3 
of  those  old  warrior  towns  which  remain  from  the  time  of 
the  Moors,  bniit,  like  eagle-nests,  among  the  wild  nioiintairis 
of  Andalusia. 

"  Thia  important  post  was  on  the  frontier,  between  Rondfl  and 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  wns  bnilt  on  the  crust  of  a  rocky  niouDttun, 
with  a  atrong  casde  perched  above  it,  upon  a  cliS*  so  high  that  it 
was  said  to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of  clouds,  TM 
streets,  and  many  of  the  houBea,  were  mere  excavations,  wrtn^ 
out  of  the  living  rock.  The  town  had  but  one  gate,  opening  to  U» 
west,  and  defended  by  towers  and  bulwarks.  The  only  ascent  « 
this  cragged  fortreflu  was  by  roads  cut  in  the  rock,  and  so  niggw 
0  resemble  broken  stairs.  Such  waa  the  svxt 
it)  fortress  of  Sahara,  which  seemed  to  set  ill 
isoniuch  that  it  had  become  so  proverbial  tbrau^ 
Oman  of  forbidding  and  ioaueesaible  virtue  w» 
But  the  sti'ougest  fortress  and  sternest  virWB 
have  their  weak  points,  and  require  iinremltting  vigilance  to  guard 
them :  let  warrior  and  dame  take  warning  from  the  fatfl  of  Zahanu'     | 

Muley  Aben    Hassan    made  a  midnight  attack   upon  this    > 
fortress   during  a  howling   wintry  storm,  which   had   driven 
the   very  sentinels  from  their  posts.      He   scaled   the  walls, 
and   gained  possession  of  both  town   and  castle   before  the 
garrison  were   roused  to  arms.     Such  of  the  inhabitanU  ■ 
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Thflde  resisbince  were  cut  down,  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  driven,  men,  women,  and  children,  like  a  herd  of  cat- 
tie,  to  Granada. 

The  capture  of  Zahara  was  as  an  electric  shock  to  the  chiv- 
alry of  Spain.  Among  those  roused  to  action  was  Don  Rod- 
■■igo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice  as  being  the  real  hero  of  the  war.  Florian 
Iiaii  assigned  this  honor,  in  his  historical  romance,  to  Gonsalvo 
cf  Cordova,  sumamed  the  Great  Captain,  who,  in  fact,  per- 
formed but  an  inferior  part  in  these  campaigns.  It  was  in 
the  subsequent  war  of  Italy  that  he  acquired  his  high  renown. 
Eodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon  is  a  complete  exemplification  of  the 
Spanish  cavalier  of  the  olden  time.  Temperate,  chaste,  vigi- 
lant, and  valorous ;  kind  to  his  vassals,  frank  towards  his 
equals,  faithful  and  loving  to  his  friends,  terrible,  yet  mag- 
nanimous to  his  enemies  i  contemporary  historians  extol  him 
as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  compare  him  to  the  inmiortal 
Cid.  His  ample  possessions  exteuded  over  the  most  fertile 
[tarts  of  Andalusia,  including  many  towns  and  fortresses. 
A  host_  of  retainers,  ready  to  follow  him  to  danger  or  to 
death,  fed  in  his  castle  ball,  which  waved  with  banners  taken 
from  the  Moors.  His  armories  glittered  with  helms  and 
.uirosses,  aad  weapons  of  all  kinds,  ready  burnished  for  use, 
and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy  steeds  trained  to  a 
mountain  scamper.  This  ready  preparation  arose  not  merely 
from  his  residence  on  the  Moorish  border ;  he  had  a  formi- 
'lable  foe  near  at  hand,  in  Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  Spanish  nobles.  We 
shall  notice  One  or  two  particulars  of  his  earlier  life,  which 
our  author  has  omitted,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  his  chron- 
icle, but  which  would  have  given  additional  interest  to  some 
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of  its  scenes.  An  hereditary  fend  subsisted  between  ib^^" 
two  noblemen;  and  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  their  plan  of  reducing  the  independent  and 
dangerous  power  of  the  nobles  of  Spain,  the  whole  province 
of  Andalusia  was  convulsed  by  their  strife.  They  wa^cd 
war  against  each  other  like  sovereign  princes,  regarding 
neither  the  authority  of  the  crown  nor  the  welfare  of  the 
count rj-.  Every  fortress  and  castle  became  a  stronghold 
of  their  partisans,  and  &  kind  of  club  law  prevailed  over  tht 
land,  like  the  /autt  rerJif  once  exercised  by  the  robber  counts 
of  Oermany.  The  suflerings  of  the  province  awakened  the 
solicitude  of  IsabeUa.  and  brought  her  to  Seville,  wliere, 
seated  on  a  throne  in  a  great  hall  of  the  Alcazar  or  Mooriai 
palace,  she  held  an  open  audience  to  receive  petitions  and 
complaints.  The  nobles  of  the  province  hastened  to  do  her 
homage-  The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  alone  did  not  appear.  Hie 
Ditke  of  Medina  Sidoiiia  accused  him  of  having  been  tre*- 
sonably  in  the  interest  of  Portugal,  in  the  late  war  of  du 
succession ;  of  exercising  tyrannical  sway  over  certain  roj^ 
domains ;  of  harassing  the  subjects  of  the  crown  with  lis 
predatory  bands,  and  keeping  himself  aloof  in  warlike  de- 
fiance, in  his  fortified  city  of  Xeres.  The  continued  absence 
of  the  marquis  countenanced  these  charges,  and  they  weie 
reiterated  by  the  relations  and  dependents  of  the  duke,  who 
thronged  and  controlled  the  ancient  city  of  Seville.  The 
indignation  of  the  queen  was  roused,  and  she  determined 
to  reduce  the  supposed  rebel  by  force  of  arms.  Tidings  of 
these  events  were  conveyed  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  roused 
him  to  vindicate  his  houor  with  frankness  and  decision-  He 
instantly  set  off  from  Xeres.  attended  by  a  single  servant 
Spurring  across  the  country,  and  traversing  the  hostile  ciQ 
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he  entered  the  palace  by  a  private  portal,  and  penetrating  to 
the  apartment  of  the  queen,  presented  himself  suddenly  before 
her. 

"  Behold  me  here,  most  potent  sovereign ! "  exclaimed  he,  "  to 
answer  any  charge  in  person.  I  come  not  to  accuse  others,  but  to 
^Hndicate  myself;  not  to  deal  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  It  is  said  that 
1>  hold  Xeres  and  Alcala  fortified  and  garrisoned,  in  defiance  of  your 
e^uthority :  send  and  take  possession  of  them,  for  they  are  yours.  Do 
y^ou  require  my  partrimonial  hereditaments?  From  this  chamber 
I  will  direct  their  surrender ;  and  here  I  deliver  up  my  very  person 
into  your  power.  As  to  the  other  charges,  let  investigation  be  made  ; 
Sind  if  I  stand  not  clear  and  loyal,  impose  on  me  whatever  pain  or 
penalty  you  may  think  proper  to  inflict."  * 

Isabella  saw  in  the  intrepid  frankness  of  the  marquis  strong 
proof  of  innocence,  and  declared,  that  had  she  thought  him 
guilty,  his  gallant  confidence  would  have  insured  her  clem- 
ency. She  took  possession  of  the  fortresses  surrendered, 
but  caused  the  duke  to  give  up  equally  his  »military  posts, 
and  to  free  Seville  from  these  distracting  contests,  ordered 
either  chief  to  dwell  on  his  estate.  Such  was  the  feud  be- 
twixt these  rival  nobles  at  the  time  when  the  old  Moorish 
king  captured  and  sacked  Zahara. 

The  news  of  this  event  stirred  up  the  warrior  spirit  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  to  retaliation.  He  sent  out  his  scouts,  and  soon 
learnt  that  the  town  of  Alhama  was  assailable.  "This  was 
a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  place,  which,  from  its  strong 
position  on  a  rocky  height,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Moor- 
ish capital,  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  *  Key  of  Gra- 
nada.' "  The  marquis  held  conference  with  the  most  im- 
portant  commanders  of  Andalusia,  excepting   the   Duke  of 

*  Pulgar,  c.  Ixx.,  &c. 
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Medina  Sidonia,  his  deadly  foe,  and  concerted  a  secret  maitA 
through  the  mountain  passes  to  Alhama,  which  lie  surprised 
and  carried.  We  forlrear  to  follow  the  author  in  his  de- 
tail of  this  wild  and  perilous  enterprise,  the  success  of  which 
struck  deep  consternation  in  the  Moors  of  Granada.  The 
exclamation  of  ■■  Aj  de  mi,  Alhama !  —  Woe  is  me,  Alhama !" 
was  in  every  mouth.  It  has  become  the  burden  of  a  mourn- 
ful Spanish  ballad,  supposed  of  Moorish  origin,  which  lui% 
been  translated  by  Lord  Byron. 

The  Marquis  of  Cadiz  and  his  gallant  companions,  now 
in  possession  of  Alhama,  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  in  &e 
heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  pow- 
erfiil  army,  led  by  the  fierce  King  of  Granada.  They  dis- 
patched messengers  to  Seville  and  Cordova,  describing  their 
perilous  situation,  and  imploring  aid.  Nothing  could  equsl 
the  angTiish  of  the  Marchioness  of  Cadiz  on  hearing  of  tbe 
danger  of  her  lord.  She  looked  round  in  her  deep  distress 
for  some  poweHliI  noble,  competent  to  raise  the  force  reqaiate 
for  his  deliverance.  No  one  was  so  competent  as  the  Dulw 
of  Medina  Sidonia.  To  many,  however,  he  would  have  seemed 
the  last  person  to  whom  to  apply ;  but  she  judged  of  him  by 
her  own  high  and  generous  mind,  and  did  not  hesitate.  Tlie 
event  showed  how  well  noble  spirits  understand  each  other. 

"  lie  immediately  dispatclieil  a  courteous  letter  M  the  tnarchionW, 
oasuring  her  that,  in  consideration  of  Ibe  request  of  so  honorable  wd 
estimable  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  irom  peril  so  valiant  a  uavalitir  as  hci 
husband,  whose  loss  would  be  gruat,  aot  ouly  to  Spain,  but  to  tH 
Cliris(endom,  be  would  forego  the  recollection  of  all  past  grievanun, 
aud  hasten  lo  his  relief  Tho  duke  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  al- 
laydes  of  his  towua  and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  join  him  fttrdi- 
nitb  at  Seville,  witb  all  the  force  they  could  spare  Irom  theii 
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■onK.  He  called  on  all  the  chivalry  of  Andalusra  to  make  a  cammon 
cause  in  the  rescue  of  iKoaa  Christian  cavaliers ;  and  he  offered  large 
pay  to  all  volunteers  who  would  resort  to  him  with  borsee,  armor,  and 
provisions.  Thus  al!  who  could  be  incited  by  honor,  religion,  patriotism, 
or  thirst  of  gain,  were  induced  to  hasten  to  Lis  standard ;  and  he  took 
<be  field  with  an  army  of  Gve  thousand  horse  and  filly  thousand  foot." 

^Bf  erdinand  was  in  church  at  Medina  del  Campo  when  he 
^Hr^  of  the  achieveracnt  and  the  peril  of  his  gallnnt  cavaliers, 
^mHA  set  out  instantly  to  aid  in  person  in  their  rescue.  He 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  pause  for  him  on  the 
frontier  ;  but  it  was  a  case  of  life  and  death  ;  the  duke  left  a 
message  to  that  effect  for  his  sovereign,  and  pressed  on  his  un- 
ceasing march.  He  arrived  just  in  time,  when  the  garrison, 
reduced  to  extremity  by  incessant  skirmishes  and  assanlts,  and 
the  want  of  ivater,  and  resembling  skeletons  rather  than  living 
men,  were  on  the  point  of  failing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Mulej  Aben  Hassan,  who  commanded  the  yege  in  person,  tore 

I  beard  when  his  scouts  brought  liim  word  o?  their  arrival. 
They  had  leen  from  the  heights  the  long  colomns  and  flaunting 
tiers  of  the  Christian  army  approaching  through  the  mountains. 
To  linger  would  be  to  place  himself  between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
Breaking  up  hia  uamp,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  he  gave  up  the  siege  of. 
Alhama,  and  hastened  back  to  Granada  {  and  the  last  clash  o!'  his 
cymhaLi  ecarce  died  upon  the  ear  trnm  the  distant  hills,  before  the 
standard  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  seen  emerging  in  an- 
other direction  from  the  defdes  of  the  mountains.  ...  It  was  a  noble 
and  gracious  sight  to  behold  the  meeting  of  those  two  ancient  fow,  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  When  the  mar- 
quis bebeld  his  magnaniuiouB  deliverer  approaching,  he  melted  into 
tears :  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the  greater  poignancy  (o  present 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration ;  they  clasped  each  other  in  their 
ml,  from  that  time  forward,  were  true  and  cordial  friends." 
IT* 
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Having  duly  illustrated  these  instances  of  chivalrous  hardi- 
hood and  noble  magnanimity,  the  author  shifts  his  scene  from 
the  Christian  camp  to  the  Moslem  hall,  and  gives  us  a  peep 
into  the  interior  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  Moorish  monarchs.  The  old  King  of  Granada  was  per- 
plexed, not  merely  with  foreign  wars,  but  with  family  feuds, 
and  seems  to  have  evinced  a  kind  of  tiger  character  in  both. 
He  had  several  wives,  two  of  whom  were  considered  as  sul- 
tanas, or  queens.  One,  named  Ayxa,  was  of  Moorish  origin, 
and  sumamed  La  Horroy  or  The  Chaste,  from  the  purity  of  her 
manners.  Fatima,  the  other,  had  been  originally  a  Christian 
captive,  and  was  called,  from  her  beauty,  Zoroya,  or  The  Light 
of  Dawn,  The  former  had  given  birth  to  his  eldest  son,  Ab- 
dalla,  or  Boabdil,  commonly  called  El  Chico,  or  the  Younger; 
and  the  latter  had  brought  him  two  sons.  Zoroya  abused  the 
influence  that  her  youth  and  beauty  gave  her  over  the  hoary 
monarch,  inducing  him  to  repudiate  the  virtuous  Ayxa,  and 
exciting  his  suspicions  against  Boabdil  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
determined  upon  his  death.  It  was  the  object  of  Zoroya,  by 
these  flagitious  means,  to  secure  the  succession  for  one  of  her 
own  children. 

•  "  The  Sultana  Ayxa  was  secretly  apprized  of  the  cruel  design  of  the 
old  monarch.  She  was  a  woman  of  talents  and  courao^e,  and,  by 
means  of  her  female  attendants,  concerted  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  her 
son.  A  faithful  servant  was  instructed  to  wait  below  the  Alhambra, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Darro,  with  a  fleet 
Arabian  courser.  The  sultana,  when  the  castle  was  in  a  state  of  deep 
repose,  tied  together  the  shawls  and  scarfs  of  herself  and  her  female 
attendants,  and  lowered  the  youthful  prince  from  the  tower  of  Co- 
mares.  He  made  his  way  in  safety  down  the  steep  rocky  hill  to  the 
banks  of  the  Darro,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  Arabian  courser, 
was  thus  spirited  off  to  the  city  of  Guadix.     Here  he  lay  for  some 
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time  concealed,  until,  gaining  adherents,  he  fortified  himself  in  the 
place,  and  set  his  tyrant  father  at  defiance.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  those  internal  feuds  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  Granada. 
The  Moors  became  separated  into  two  hostile  factions,  headed  by  the 
father  and  the  son,  and  several  bloody  encounters  took  place  between 
them ;  yet  they  never  failed  to  act  with  all  their  separate  force  against 
the  Christians,  as  a  common  enemv." 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  the  present  chron- 
icle gives  an  entirely  dififerent  character  to  Boabdil  from  that 
by  which  he  is  usually  described.  It  says  nothing  of  his  al- 
leged massacre  of  the  Abencerrages,  nor  of  the  romantic  story 
of  his  jealous  persecution  and  condemnation  of  his  queen,  and 
her  vindication  in  combat  by  Christian  knights.  The  massa- 
cre, in  fact,  if  it  really  did  take  place,  was  the  deed  of  his  tiger- 
hearted  father ;  the  story  of  the  queen  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
contemporary  chronicle,  either  Spanish  or  Arabian,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Irving  as  a  mere  fabrication.  Boabdil  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  rash,  at  other  times  irresolute,  but 
never  cruel. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  predatory  war  that  prevailed  about  the 
boiders,  we  would  fain  make  some  extracts  from  a  foray  of  the 
old  Moorish  king  into  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia,  who  had  foiled  him  before  Alhama ;  but  this  our  limits  for- 
bid. It  ends  triumphantly  for  Muley  Hassan  ;  and  Boabdil  el 
Chico,  in  consequence,  found  it  requisite  for  his  popularity  to 
strike  some  signal  blow  that  might  eclipse  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  the  rival  king,  his  father.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  renowned  at  joust  and  tourney,  but  as  yet  unproved  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  was  encouraged  to  make  a  daring  inroad 
into  the  Christian  territories  by  the  father  of  his  favorite  sul- 
tana, Ali  Atar,  alcayde  of  Loxa,  a  veteran  warrior,  ninety 
years  of  age,  whose  name  was  the  terror  of  the  borders. 
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"  Boabdil  assembled  a  brilliant  army  of  nine  thousand  foot  and 
seven  hundred  horse,  comprising  the  most  illustrious  and  valiant  of  the 
Moorish  chivalry.     His  mother,  the  Sultana  Ayxa  La  Horra,  armed 
him  for  the  field,  and  gave  him  her  benediction  as  she  girded  his  cime- 
tar  to  his  side.     His  favorite  wife,  Morayma,  wept  as  she  thought  of 
the  evils  that  might  befall  him.     *  Why  dost  thou  weep,  daughter  of 
Ali  Atar  ? '  said  the  high-minded  Ayxa ;  *■  these  tears  become  not  the 
daughter  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of  a  king.     Believe  me,  there 
lurks  more  danger  for  a  monarch  within  the  strong  walls  of  a  palace, 
than  within  the  frail  curtains  of  a  tent.    It  is  by  perils  in  the  field 
that  thy  husband  must  purchase  security  on  his  throne.'     But  Morayma 
still  hung  upon  his  neck,  with  tears  and  sad  forebodings ;  and  when  he 
departed  from  the  Alhambra,  she  betook  herself  to  her  mirador,  which 
looks  out  over  the  Vega,  whence  she  watched  the  army  as  it  passed  in 
shining  order  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Loxa ;  and  every  burst  of 
warlike  melody  that  came  swelling  on  the  breeze  was  answered  by  a 
gush  of  sorrow.  .  .  . 

"  At  Loxa,  the  royal  army  was  reinforced  by  old  AJi  Atar,  with  the 
chosen  horsemen  of  his  garrison,  and  many  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  border  towns.  The  people  of  Loxa  shouted  with  exultation  when 
they  beheld  Ali  Atar  armed  at  all  points,  and  once  more  mounted  on 
his  Barbary  steed,  which  had  often  borne  him  over  the  borders.  The 
veteran  warrior,  with  nearly  a  century  of  yejirs  upon  his  head,  had 
all  the  fire  and  animation  of  a  youth  at  the  prospect  of  a  foray,  and 
careered  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  velocity  of  an  Arab  of  the  des- 
ert. The  populace  watched  the  army  as  it  paraded  over  the  bridge, 
and  wound  into  the  passes  of  the  mountains ;  and  still  their  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  pennon  of  Ali  Atar,  as  if  it  bore  with  it  an  assurance 
of  victory." 

The  enemy  has  scarcely  had  a  day's  ravage  in  tlie  Christian 
land,  when  the  alarm-fires  give  notice  that  the  Moor  is  over  the 
border.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  this  picture  of  the 
sudden  rising  of  a  frontier  in  those  times  of  Moorish  inroad. 
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Q  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  the  hardy  Coniit  de 
Cabra  came  up  with  the  foe,  having  pressed  fearlessly  forward 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  household  troops  and  retainers. 

**  The  Mooriab  king  dcsorisd  the  Spanish  TorL'sB  at  a  distance,  al- 
a  slight  fog  prevented  liis  seeing  them  distinctly  and  ascertaia- 
f  their  nnmhers.  Uis  old  tkther^u-law.  All  Atar,  waa  by  liis  side, 
,  being  a  veteran  marauder,  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
udards  and  armiirial  bearings  of  the  trontiere.  When  the  king  be- 
jient  and  long-disused  banner  of  Cabra  emerging  from  the 
t,  he  turned  to  Ali  Atar,  and  demanded  who^e  ensign  it  was.  The 
g  borderer  waa  for  onee  at  a  loea,  for  Che  banner  bad  not  been  dia- 
n  battle  in  bis  time.  '  }jire,'  replied  he,  after  a  pause,  '  I  hare 
isiiiering  that  standard,  bnt  do  not  know  it.  It  appears  to  be 
r,  which  ia  a  device  home  by  the  towns  of  Baeea  and  Ubeda. 
),  all  Andalusia  is  in  movement  against  you  ;  for  it  is  not 
Hbable  that  any  single  commander  or  community  would  venture  to 
ack  you.  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  retire.' 
r  The  Count  of  Cabra,  in  winding  down  the  hill  towards  the  Moors, 
d  himself  on  a  mueh  lower  station  than  the  enemy.  He  therefore 
n  all  haste,  that  his  standard  should  be  taken  baek,  so  as  to 
I  the  vantage-ground.  The  Moors,  mistaking  this  for  a  retreat, 
d  impetuously  towanlt  the  CbHstiane.  The  latter,  having  gained 
§  height  proposef),  charged  down  upon  them  at  the  same  moaient> 
i  the  battle-cry  of  '  Santiago!'  and,  dealin*;  the  first  lil"w.~  laid 
ny  of  the  Moorish  cavaliors  in  the  dust. 

p  The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  assault,  were  thrown 
infusion,  and  began  to  give  way,  —  the  Christians  following  hard 
them.  Boabdil  el  Chieo  endeavored  to  rally  them.  'Holdl 
for  shame  I '  cried  he ;  '  let  us  not  Qy,  at  least  until  we  know  our 
I'  The  Moorish  chivalry  was  stung  by  thia  reproof,  and  turned 
e  front,  with  the  valor  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting 
•x  their  monarch'x  eye.  At  thia  moment,  Lorenzo  de  Poi-res,  al' 
f  Luque,  arrived  with  Slty  horse  and  one  hundred  foot,  sonnd- 
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ing  an  Italian  trumpet  from  among  a  copse  of  oak-trees,  T«lik:Ii  con* 
cealed  his  force.  The  quick  ear  of  old  Ali  Atar  caught  the  note. 
*  That  is  an  Italian  trumpet,'  said  he  to  the  king ;  *  the  whole  world 
seems  in  arms  against  your  majesty !  *  The  trumpet  of  Lorenzo  de 
Porres  was  answered  by  that  of  the  Count  de  Cabra  in  another  direc- 
tion ;  and  it  seemed  to  the  Moors  as  if  they  were  between  two  armies. 
Don  Lorenzo,  sallying  from  among  the  oaks,  now  charged  upon  the 
enemy.  The  latter  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  force  of  this  new 
foe.  The  confusion,  the  variety  of  alarms,  the  attacks  from  opposite 
quarters,  the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all  conspired  to  deceive  them  as  to 
the  number  of  their  adversaries.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  re- 
treated fighting  ;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  and  remonstrances  of 
the  king  prevented  their  retreat  from  becoming  a  headlong  flight.** 

The  skirmishing  retreat  lasted  for  about  three  leagues; 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  Mingonzalez  the  rout  became  com- 
plete.    The  result  is  related  by  a  fugitive  from  the  field :  — 

"  The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch-towers  of  Loxa,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Xenil,  which  passes  through  the  mountains.  They 
looked,  to  behold  the  king  returning  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  hifl 
shining  host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  unbeliever.  They  looked, 
to  behold  the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol,  the  fierce  Ali  Atar, 
borne  by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the  wars  of  the 
border. 

"  In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  they  descried  a  single 
horseman,  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash  of  arms,  that  he  was 
»  warrior ;  and,  on  nearer  approach,  by  the  richness  of  his  armor 
and  the  caparison  of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a  warrior  of 
rank. 

"  He  reached  Loxa  faint  and  aghast ;  his  Arabian  courser  covered 
with  foam,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  staggering  with  fatigue, 
and  gashed  with  wounds.     Having  brought  his  master  in  safety,  he 
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Aank  down  and  died,  before  the  gate  of  the  city.    The  soldiers  at 
tJne  gate  gathered  round  the  cavalier,  as  he  stood,  mute  and  melan- 
clioly,  by  his  expiring  steed.     They  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  Cidi 
Caleb,    nephew  of  the  chief  alfaqui  of  the   albaycen   of  Granada. 
AiVhen   the  people  of  Loxa   beheld  this  noble  cavalier  thus  alone, 
l^aggard  and  dejected,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  fearful  forebod- 
ings. 

"  *  Cavalier,'  said  they,  *  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army  ? 
^3e  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Christians. 
*  There  they  lie  I '   exclaimed  he ;  *  the   heavens  have    fallen   upon 
tihem  I  all  are  lost  —  all  dead ! ' 

"  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation   among  the 
people,  and  loud  wailings  of  women;  for  the  flower  of  the  youth 

of  Loxa  were  with  the  army.     An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in 

many  a  border  battle,  stood  leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway. 

*  Where  is  Ali  Atar  ?  *  demanded  he  eagerly.     '  If  he  still  live,  the 

army  cannot  be  lost.' 
"  *  I  saw  his  turban  cleft  by  the  Christian  ^word,'  replied  Cidi 

Caleb.    *His  body  is  floating  in  the  Xenil.' 
"When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast  and 

threw   dust    upon    his    head;    for    he    was  an  old    follower  of  Ali 

Atar." 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  conducted  a  captive  to  Vaena, 
a  frontier  town  among  the  mountains ;  and  the  ruined  towers 
of  the  old  time-worn  castle  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller 
in  which  he  was  held  in  honorable  durance  by  the  hardy 
Count  de  Cabra.  Ferdinand  at  length  liberated  him,  on 
stipulation  of  an  ample  tribute  and  vassalage,  with  military 
service  to  the  Castilian  crown.  It  was  his  policy  to  divide 
the  Moors,  by  fomenting  a  civil  war  between  the  two  rival 
kings ;  and  his  foresight  was  justified  by  the  result.  The  fac- 
tions of  the  father   and  the  son  broke  forth  again  with  re- 
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doubled  fury,  and  Moor  was  aimed  against  M!oor,  i 
uniting  iigiiinst  the  common  foe. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  became  infirm  through  vexation  as 
well  as  age,  and  blindness  was  added  to  his  other  calami- 
ties. He  had,  however,  a  brother,  named  AbdaJIa,  but  gener- 
ally called  El  Zagal,  or  the  Valiant,  younger,  of  course,  than 
himself,  yet  well  stricken  in  years,  who  was  aiike  distin- 
guished for  cool  judgment  and  fiery  courage,  and  for  most 
of  the  other  qualities  whicb  form  an  able  general.  TTiis 
chief,  whose  martial  deeds  run  through  tbe  present  histoiy, 
became  the  ruler  of  his  brother's  reabn,  and  was  soon  after 
raised  by  acclamation  to  the  throne,  even  before  the  ancient 
king's  decease,  which  shortly  followed,  and  not  without  aus- 
jucion  of  foul  play.  The  civil  war,  which  had  commencei 
between  father  and  son,  was  kept  up  between  uncle  and 
nephew.  The  latter,  though  vacillating  and  irresolute,  was 
capable  of  being  suddenly  aroused  to  prompt  and  vigorous  I 
measures.  Tbe  voice  of  the  multitude,  changeful  as  the  i 
winds,  fluctuated  between  El  Chico  and  EI  Zsgnl,  according 
as  either  was  successful ;  and  in  depicting  the  frequent,  and  I 
almost  ludicrous,  vicissitudes  of  their  power  and  popularity,  ' 
tbe  author  has  indulged  a.  quiet  vein  of  satire  on  the  ca|)n* 
dous  mutability  of  public  favor.  I 

The  varied  and  striking  scenes  of  dating  foray  and  mouD-  | 
tain  maraud,  of  military  pomp  &nd  courtly  magnificeatt, 
which  occur  throughout  the  work,  make  selection  difficult 
The  following  extract  shows  the  splendor  of  a  Spanish  camp, 
and  the  varied  chivalry  assembled  from  different  Chrisliiut 
powers : 

"  Grpnt  and  glorioiia  waa  the  style  with  which  the  Catholic  iDt- 
ereigDB  opeDed  another  year's  compaigii  of  this  eventful  war. 
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lifa  cconmenciiig  another  boC  or  a  stately  and  lieroic  drama,  where 
f  tSie  curtain  riaea  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  martial  meloily,  and  the 
frliole  stage  glitters  with  the  Mray  of  warriors  and  the  pomp  of  anus, 
t  city  of  Cordova  was  the  plaoe  appointed  by  the  sot- 
r«ign9  for  the  assemblage  of  tbe  troo[>s;  and,  early  in  the  spring 
?  1486,  the  fair  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  resounded  with  the 
]  blast  of  trumpet  and  tliQ  impatient  neighing  of  the  war-horse. 
Ktbis  splendid  era  of  Spanish  chivalry,  there  was  a  rivalsbip  among 
k  nobles,  nho  most  aiiould  distinguiab  himself  by  the  splendor  of 
I  appcaranL-e  and  the  number  and  equipments  of  bis  firudal  fol- 
Sometimea  they  passed  through  the  streets  of  Cordova 
It  night,  in  cavaleade,  with  groat  numbers  of  lighted  torelies,  the 
rajB  of  which,  falling  upon  polished  armor,  and  nodding  plumes,  and 
alken  ecarfa,  and  trappings  of  golden  embroidery,  filled  all  behold- 
aa  with  admiration.  But  it  was  not  the  chivalry  of  Spain  alono 
which  thronged  the  streets  of  Cordova.  The  fame  of  this  war  had 
spread  tliroughout  Chriatenilom ;  it  was  considered  a  kind  of  era- 
sade,  and  Catholic  knights  irom  all  parts  hastened  to  signalize  tbem- 
eelvea  in  so  holy  a  cause.  There  were  several  valiant  chevaliers 
from  France,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Gaston  du 
Leon,  seneschal  of  Toulouse.  With  him  came  a  gallant  train,  well 
armed  and  mounted,  and  decorated  with  rich  surcoats  and  penaches 
of  feathers.  These  cavaliers,  it  is  said,  eclipsed  all  others  in  the 
light  festivities  of  the  court.  They  were  devoted  to  the  fair ;  but 
not  after  the  solemn  and  passionate  manner  of  the  Spanish  lovers; 
(hey  were  gay,  gallant,  and  joyous  in  their  amours,  and  captivated 
by  the  vivacity  of  their  attacks.  They  were  at  first  held  in  light 
n  by  the  grave  and  stately  Spanish  knights,  until  they  made 
o  ho  respected  by  their  wonderiiil  prowess  in  the  field. 
"  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however,  who  appeared 
I  Cordova  on  this  occasion,  was  an  English  knight,  of  royal  con- 
eotion.  This  waa  the  Lord  Scales,  Earl  of  Rivers,  related  to  the 
tueen  of  England,  wife  of  Henry  VII.     He  had  distiuguished  him- 
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',  at  the  battle  of  Boaworth  I 
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cap-a-pie,  who  fought  with  pike  &ail  batlle-axe,  —  me 
frame,  and  of  prodigiouB  strength.  The  worthj  I'adi 
toiiio  Agapida  d^si'rilios  this  Gtratiger  knight  and  hia  & 
his  accustomed  apcurocy  and  rainutenesa.  '  This  caval 
eerveo,  '  was  from  the  Jeland  of  England,  and  brought 
train  of  hla  vassals ;  men  who  had  been  hardened  m 
wars  which  bad  raged  in  their  conntry.  They  were  a 
of  men,  but  too  fair  and  fresh  for  warriors, —  not  having  t 
inarttat  hue  of  our  old  Castilian  soldiery.  They  were  h 
also,  and  deep  carousers ;  and  could  not  accommodat* 
■to  the  sober  diet  of  our  troops,  but  must  fala  eat  and 
tho  manner  of  their  own  country.  They  were  oftei 
unruly,  also,  in  their  wassail;  and  their  quarter  of  th< 
prone  to  be  a  Bcene  of  loud  revel  and  sudden  brawl, 
witlial  of  great  pride;  yet  !t  was  not  like  our  infiammi 
pridu;  they  siood  not  much  upon  the  pundonor  and  bij 
and  rarely  drew  the  stiletto  !□  their  disputes;  but  the: 
silent  and  contumelions.  Though  from  a  remote  an 
barbarous  island,  they  yet  believed  themselves  the  most 
upon  earth;  and  magnified  their  chiefrmn,  the  Lord  Sc 
the  greatest  of  our  grandees.  With  all  this,  it  must  be 
that  they  were  niarvefloua  good  men  in  the  fiuld,  dextoi 
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fcliey  were  much  esteemed,  yet  little  liked,  by  our  soldiery,  who  con- 
sidered them  stanch  companions  in  the  field,  yet  coveted  but  little 
fellowship  with  them  in   the  camp.     Their  commander,   the  Lord 
Scales,  was  an  accomplished  cavalier,  of  gracious  and  noble  pres- 
ence, and  fair  speech.    It  was  a  marvel  to  see  so  much  courtesy  in 
*t  knight  brought  up  so  far  from  our  Castilian  court.     He  was  much 
Honored  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  found  great  favor  with  the  fair 
dames  about  the  court ;  who,  indeed,  are  rather  prone  to  be  pleased 
"With  foreign  cavahers.     He  went  always  in  costly  state,   attended 
by  pages  and  esquires,  and  accompanied  by  noble  young  cavaliers 
of  his  country,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner,  to 
learn  the  gentle   exercise  of  arms.    In  all  pageants  and  festivals, 
the  eyes  of  the  populace  were  attracted  by  the  singular  bearing  and 
rich  array  of  the  English  earl  and  his  train,  who  prided  themselves 
in  always  appearing  in  the  garb  and  manner  of  their  country ;  and 
were,   indeed,  something  very  magnificent,   delectable,   and  strange 
to  behold.'" 

Ferdinand  led  this  gallant  army  to  besiege  Loxa,  a  power- 
ful city  on  the  Moorish  frontier,  before  which  he  had  formerly 
been  foiled.  The  assault  was  made  in  open  day,  by  a  de- 
tachment which  had  been  thrown  in  the  advance,  and  which 
was  bravely  and  fiercely  met  and  repelled  by  the  Moors. 

"  At  this  critical  juncture.  Bang  Ferdinand  emerged  from  the 
mountains  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  advanced  to  an 
eminence  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  field  of  action.  By  his 
side  was  the  noble  English  cavalier,  the  Earl  of  Rivers.  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  witnessed  a  scene  of  Moorish  warfare.  He 
looked  with  eager  interest  at  the  chance-medley  fight  before  hi  in,  — 
the  wild  career  of  cavalry,  the  irregular  and  tumultuous  rush  of 
infantry,  and  Christian  helm  and  Moorish  turban  intermingling  in 
deadly  struggle.  His  hijrh  blood  mounted  at  the  sight ;  and  his  very 
loul  was  stirred  within  him  by  the  confused  war-cries,  the  clangor 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  reports  of  arquebuses,  that  came 
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echoing  ap  the  mountamB.      Seeing   Ibe   king  -was  sending  a  rmO' 
fercement  to  the  field,  he  entreated  penmsaion  to  miogle  in  the  sfiraj, 
and  fight  according  to  lie  fashion  of  his  countrr.     His  reqneat  being 
granted,   he   alighted  from   hie   steed.      He   was   merely   armed  en 
hlanco:   that  is  to   sav,   with   moriCin,   backpiece,   and   breaatplate; 
his  >word  waa  girded  by  his  side,  and  in  his  hand  he  wielded  a  pow- 
erful battle-axe.     He  was  followed  hy  a  body  of  his  yeomen,  anned, 
in  like  manner,  and  by  a  band  of  archera,  with  bows  made  of  tha 
lough   Kuglish   yew-lree.      The   earl  turned   to   his  troops,  and  id-    j 
dressed   them   briefly  and  bluntly,  according   [u  the   manner  of  \ai     i 
country.     'Remember,  my  merry  men   all,'  said   he,  'the   eyee  of 
strangers  are  upon  you;  you  are  in  a  foreign  land,  fighting  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  merry  old  England  1 '     A  loud  slionl 
waa  the  reply.     The  ear!  waved  his  battle-axe  over  hia  head. 
George  for  England!'  cried  he;  and,  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  liii 
old  English  war-cry,  he  and  his  fbllovfers  rushed  down  to  the  balllft 
with  manly  and  eourageous  hearts. 

"  The  Moors  were  confounded  by  the  fiiry  of  these  aasaultg,  snd 
gradually  fell  back  upon  the  bridge ;  the  ChrislJanB  followed  up  tbuir 
advantage,  and  drove  them  over  it  tumultuously.  The  Moors  ft- 
treated  into  Ihe  suburba,  and  Lord  Rivers  and  his  troops  enlered  ffi* 
them  po!l-mell,  fighting  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  King  Fer- 
dinand came  up  to  the  scene  of  action  with  hia  royal  guard,  anil  ihe 
infidels  wero  all  drivoo  within  the  city  walls.  Thus  were  the  saburt* 
gained  by  the  hardihood  of  the  English  lord,  without  su 
having  been  premeditated," 

VariouH  striking  events  marked  the  progress  of  the  ii 
ingenious  and  desperate  manoeuvres  on  llie  part  o 
and  persevering  success  in  tbe  well-judged  policy  of  Ferdinand, 
A  spell  of  ill  fortune  seemed  to  surround  the  old  Moorish  king 
ever  since  the  suspicious  death  of  his  brother  and  predecessor, 
Muley  Aben  Hassan,  which  was  stirrnised  to  have  been  effected 
through  his  connivance  ;  and  his  popularity  sunk  with  his  v 
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!  subjects.  Tlie  Spaniards  at  length  laid  siege  to  the 
Jowerfiil  city  of  Baza,  the  key  to  all  the  remaining  possessions 
)f  El  Zagal.  The  peril  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada 
■esounded  now  throughout  the  East.  The  Gr.and  Turk,  Bajazet 
n.,  and  his  deadly  foe  the  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  or  of  Baby- 
.on,  as  he  is  termed  by  the  old  chroniclers,  suspended  their 
bloody  feuds  to  check  this  ruinous  war.  A  singular  embassy 
from  the  latter  of  these  potentates  now  entered  the  Spanish 

"Wtiile  the  holy  Christian  armj  was  beleaguering  the  infidel  city 
of  Baza,  there  rade  into  the  uanp  one  day  two  reverend  Jriara  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Francia.  One  was  of  portly  person  and  authori- 
titivo  air.  Ue  bestrode  a  goodly  steed,  welt  tonditioned  and  well 
i^apariiioned  ;  whilo  his  t^omjianlon  rode  behind  him  upon  a  humble 
kick,  poorly  accoutred,  and,  as  he  rode,  he  scarcely  raised  bis  eyes 
from  ihe  ground,  hut  mftintained  a  meek  and  lowly  air.  The  arrival 
oT  two  friars  in  the  camp  was  not  a  matter  of  much  note ;  for  in  theao 
Wy  wars  the  chnrch  militant  (■ontioually  mingled  in  the  affray,  and 
helmet  and  cowl  were  always  aeen  together;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  these  worthy  saints  errant  were  from  a  far  country,  and 
w  a  nuBsion  of  great  import.  Tbey  were,  in  troth,  just  arrived  ironi 
lliB  Holy  Land,  being  two  of  the  saintly  men  who  kept  vigil  over  the 
GUpulcbre  of  our  blessed  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  He  of  the  tall  aiid 
partly  form  and  commanding  presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millan, 
prior  of  the  Franciscan  couvent  in  the  Holy  City.  lie  had  a  full  and 
florid  countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  was  round,  and  swelling, 
imd  copious,  in  his  periods,  like  one  accustomed  to  harangue,  and  to 
}«  listened  to  with  deference.  His  companion  was  small  and  spare 
c  (brm,  pale  of  visage,  and  soft,  and  silken,  and  almost  whispering, 
a  speech.  '  He  had  a  humble  and  lowly  way,'  says  Agapida  ;  '  evei^ 
□ore  bowing  the  head,  as  became  one  of  his  catling.  Yet  he  was 
me  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  effective  brothers  of  the  convent; 
Kvrhen  he  raised  his  smidl  bUck  eye  from  the  earth,  there  was 
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a.  keen  f;Uni:ii  out  ol'  ihe  oorner,  which  showed  that,  lliough  harnc;^ 
les3  aa  a   dove,  he  was  neverthelesa  as  wise  as  a  serpent.'     The^^^ 

holy  men  hod  come,  on  a  momentous  embassy,  from  the  Grand  Soldo ^ 

of  Egypt,  who,  Bs  head  of  the  whole  Moslem  sect,  considered  hiic;^ 
wlf  bound  to  preserve  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the  grasp  of 
u[ibelievers.  He  dispalched,  therefore,  these  two  holy  fiiars,  witft  t 
kalerH  to  the  Castilian  Bovcrcigns,  insisting  thai  (hfj  should  dcaiai  frotn  J 
lliis  war,  and  reinstate  the  Moors  of  Granada  in  the  territory  of  vflaiib  M^ 
tiiej  had  betjn  diBpOBsessed ;  otherwise,  be  threatened  to  put  to  dcatl  f 
all  the  Christians  hifiitath  his  sway,  lo  demolish  their  convents  ud 
temples,  and  t<i  destroy  the  holy  sepulchre." 

It  may  not  be  Hninteresdng  to  remark  that  Christopher 
Columbus,  in  the  course  of  his  tedious  solicitation  to  the  Span- 
bb  court,  was  present  at  this  siege  ;  and  it  is  surmised  that,  in 
conversations  with  these  diplomatic  monks,  he  was  first  inspired 
with  that  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  whicb, 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  continued  to  animate  his 
fervent  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  beguile  him  into  magnifi- 
cent schemes  and  speculations.  The  ambassadors  of  the  So^ 
dan,  meantime,  could  produce  do  change  in  the  resolution  of 
Ferdinand.  Baza  yielded  after  more  than  six  months'  arduous 
siege,  and  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  most  of  the  fo^ 
tresses  of  the  Alpuiarra  Mountains ;  and  at  length  the  fieij 
El  Zagal,  tamed  by  misfortunes  and  abandoned  by  his  subjects, 
surrendered  his  crown  to  the  Christian  sovereigns  for  a  stipu- 
lated revenue  or  productive  domain. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  remained  the  sole  and  unrivalled  sovereign 
of  Granada,  the  vassal  of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  whose  asast- 
ance  had  supported  him  in  his  wars  against  his  uncle.  But  he 
was  now  to  prove  the  hollow-hearted  fnendship  of  the  politK 
Ferdinand.  Pretences  were  easily  found  where  a  quarrel  n 
already  predetermined,  and  he  was  presently  required  to  »\ 
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reuder  the  city  and  crown  of  Granada.  A  ravage  of  the  Vega 
enforced  the  demand,  and  the  Spanish  armies  laid  siege  to 
the  metropolis.  Fei  dinand  had  fulfilled  his  menace ;  he  had 
picked  out  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate.  Every  town  and 
fortress  had  successively  fallen  into  his  hand,  and  the  city  of 
Granada  stood  alone.  He  led  his  desolating  armies  over  this 
paradise  of  a  country,  and  left  scarcely  a  living  animal  or  a 
green  blade  on  the  face  of  the  land,  —  and  Granada,  the  queen 
of  gardens,  remained  a  desert  The  history  closes  with  the 
last  scene  of  this  eventful  contest,  —  the  surrender  of  the  Moor- 
ish capital :  — 

"  Having  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of  power,  the  unfortunate 
Boabdil  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that  he  might  not 
behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christians  into  his  capital.  His  devoted 
band  of  cavaliers  followed  him  in  gloomy  silence ;  but  heavy  sighs 
burst  from  their  bosoms,  as  shouts  of  joy  and  strains  of  triumphant 
music  were  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  victorious  army.  Having 
rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with  a  heavy  heart  for  his 
allotted  residence,  in  the  valley  of  Porchena.  At  two  leagues  dis- 
tance, the  cavalcade,  winding  into  the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarras,  as- 
cended an  eminence  commanding  the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they 
arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paused  involuntarily  to  take  a  farewell 
gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  from 
their  sight  forever.  Never  had  it  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes. 
The  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that  transparent  climate,  lighted  up  each 
tower  and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crowning  battle- 
ments of  the  Alhambra ;  while  the  Vega  spread  its  enamelled  bosom 
of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xenil. 
The  Moorish  cavaliers  gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and 
grief  upon  that  delicious  abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures. 
While  they  yet  looked,  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the 
citadel ;  and,  presently,  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the 
city  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was 
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lost  forever.  The  lii^rt  of  Boabdil,  soAened  bj  misrortunes  aod 
overehaT^d  wilb  grief,  coiiW  no  longer  contain  itself-  '  Allah  adibar  I 
God  is  great !  "  said  he ;  hut  ihe  words  of  reaignation  died  upon  his 
lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  His  motlier,  the  intrepid  Sul- 
tana AyxA  la  Horra,  was  indignant  at  his  weakness.  '  You  do  well,' 
said  she,  'to  weep  like  a  woman  tor  what  you  failed  to  defend  like 
a  man  I '  The  viziev,  Alien  Comixa,  endeavored  to  conaole  his  royal 
master.  '  Consider,  sire,'  s^d  he,  '  that  the  most  signal  mislbrtDnea 
oftun  i-ender  men  as  renowned  as  the  moaft  prosperous  aehievements, 
provided  they  sastaiu  them  with  ma^animity.'  Tbe  unhappy  mon- 
arch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled.  Hia  tearo  continued  to  flow. 
'Allah  achbarl"  exclaimed  be,  'when  did  mialbrtunes  ever  equal 
mine  I '  From  this  circumstance,  the  hill,  which  is  not  far  from  Pailul, 
took  the  name  of  Peg  Allah  Aebbar;  but  the  point  of  view  command- 
ing the  last  prospect  of  Granada  ts  known  among  Spaniards  by  tbe 
name  of  el  ultimo  siupira  del  Mora,  or  '  the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor.' " 

Here  ends  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  for 
here  the  author  lets  fail  the  curtain.  We  shall,  however,  es- 
teud  our  view  a  little  further.  The  rejoicings  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  were  echoed  at  Rome,  and  throughout  Christendom. 
The  venerable  chronicler,  Pedro  Abarca,  assures  us  that  Eng 
Henry  VII.  of  England  celebrated  the  conquest  by  a  grand 
procession  to  St.  Paul's,  where  the  Chancellor  pronounced  an  _ 
eloquent  eulogy  on  King  Ferdinand,  declaring  him  not  4 
a  glorious  captain  and  conqueror,  but  also  entitled  to  a  4 
among  the  Apostles.* 

The  pious  and  politic  monarch  governed  his  new  klngl 
with  more  righteousness  than  mercy.     The  Moors  were  a 
a  little  restive  under  the  yoke ;  there  were  several  tuniuttj 
the  city,  and  a  quantity  of  arms  were  discovered  in  s 
save.     Many  of  the  offenders  were  tried,  condemned,  a 

'  Abarca,  Anattt  de  Arogoa,  p.  30. 
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to  death,  some  being  quartered,  others  cut  in  pieces  ;  and  the 
Tvliole  mass  of  infidel  iuhabitants  was  well  sifted,  and  purged 
of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  delinquents.  This  system  of 
wholesome  purgation  was  zealously  continued  by  Fray  Fran- 
(alterwards  Cardinal)  Ximenes,  who,  seconded  by  Fer- 
ido  de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  clothed  in 
thtf  terrific  power  of  the  Inquisition,  undertook  the  conversion 
cf  the  Moors.  We  forbear  to  detail  the  various  modes  — 
sometimes  by  blandishment,  sometimes  by  rigor,  sometimes  eX' 
horting,  soiuetlnies  entreating,  sometimes  hanging,  somotimes 
lurniiig  —  by  which  the  hard  hearts  of  the  infidels  were  sub- 
dued, and  above  fifty  thousand  coaxed,  teased,  and  terrified 
into  baptism. 

One  act  of  Ximenes  has  been  the  subject  of  particiUar  regret. 
The  Moors  had  cultivated  the  sciences  while  they  lay  buried 
in  Europe,  and  were  renowned  for  the  value  of  their  literature. 
Ximenes,  in  his  bigoted  zeal  to  destroy  the  Koran,  extended 
his  devastation  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  their  works, 
and  burnt  five  thousand  manuscripts  on  various  subjects,  some 
of  tliem  very  splendid  copies,  and  others  of  great  intrinsic 
worth,  sparing  a  very  few,  which  treated  chiefly  of  medicine. 
Here  we  shall  pause,  and  not  pursue  the  subject  to  the  further 
oppression  and  persecution,  and  final  expulsion,  of  these  un- 
happy people ;  the  latter  of  which  events  is  one  of  the  most 
impolitic  and  atrocious  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  IJrae  of  this  chivalrous  and 
romantic  struggle,  yet  the  monuments  of  it  still  remain,  and 
the  princi]>al  facts  still  linger  in  the  popular  traditions  and 
legendary  ballads  with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  like- 
nesses of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  multiplied,  in  every  mode, 
\j^  painting  and  sculpture,  in  the  churches,  and  convents,  and 


palaces  of  Granada.  Their  ashes  rest  in  sepulchral  m^niti- 
cence  in  the  roj-al  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  where  their  effigies 
in  alabaster  lie  side  by  side  before  a  splendid  altar,  decorated 
in  relief  with  the  story  of  their  triiimph.  The  anniversary  of 
the  surrender  of  the  capital  is  still  kept  up  hjjetes,  and  cere- 
monies, and  public  rejoicings.  The  standard  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  is  again  unfurled  and  waved  to  the  sound'of 
trumpets.  The  populace  are  admitted  to  rove  all  day  about 
tile  halls  and  courts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  to  dance  on  its 
terraces;  the  ancient  alarm-bell  resoimds  at  mora,  at  noon, 
and  at  nightfall ;  great  emulation  prevails  among  the  damsels 
to  ring  a  peal, —  it  is  a  sign  they  will  be  married  in  the  course 
of  the  opening  yenr.  But  this  commemoration  is  not  confined 
to  Granada  alone.  Every  town  and  village  of  the  n 
on  the  Vega  has  the  anniversary  of  its  deliverance  from  Mi 
isb  thraldom ;  when  ancient  armor,  and  Spanish  and  Mooi 
dresses,  and  unwieldly  arquebuses,  from  the  time  of  the 
quest,  are  brought  forth  from  their  repositories  —  grott 
processions  are  made  —  and  sham  battles,  celebrated  by  pea*- 
anls,  arrayed  as  Christians  and  Moors,  in  which  the  latter 
lire  sure  to  be  signally  defeated,  and  sometimes,  in  the  ardor 
and  illusion  of  the  moment,  soundly  rib-roasted. 

In  traversing  the  mountains  and  vallej-s  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom, the  traveller  may  trace  with  wonderful  distinctness  the 
scenes  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war.  The  muleteer,  as 
he  lolls  on  his  pack-saddle,  smoking  his  cigar  or  chanting  his 
popular  romance,  pauses  to  point  out  some  wild,  rocky  puss, 
famous  for  the  bloody  strife  of  infidel  and  Christian,  or  some 
Moorish  fortress  butting  above  tlie  road,  or  some  solitary 
watch-tower  on  the  heights,  connected  with  the  old  stoTy  of  the. 
Conquest     Gibralfaro,  the  warlike  hold  of  Hamet  el  Zej 
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midable  even  in  its  ruins,  still  frowns  down  from  its  rocky 
Meigbt  upon  the  streets  of  Malaga.     Loxa,  Albania,  Zahara, 
[onda,  Giiadix,  Baza,  have  all  their  Moorish  ruins,  rendered 
Bassic  by  song  and  story.     The  "  Last  sigh  of  the  Moor  "  still 
Ingers  about  the  height  of  Padul  ;  the  traveller  pauses  on  the 
ind  thirsty  summit  of  the  hill,  commanding  a  view  over 
B  varied  bosom  of  the  Vega,  to  the  distant  towers  of  Gra- 
A  humble  cabin  is  erected  by  the  wayside,  where  he 
lay  obtain  water  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  the  very  rock   is 
minted  out  whence  the  tinfortiinate  Boabdil  took  his  last  look, 
fad  breathed  the  last  farewell,  to  his  beloved  Alhambra, 
I  Every  part  of  Granada  itself  retains  some  memoriai  of  the 
e  and  elegance,  the  viilor  and  voluptuousness,  of  the  Moors, 
«me  memento  of  the  strife  that  sealed  their  downfall.     The 
itains  which  gush  on  every  side  are  fed  by  the  aqueducts 
e  formed  by  Moslem  hands  ;  the  Vega  is  still  embroidered 
r  the  gardens  they  planted,  where  the  remains  of  their  ingen- 
rrigation  spread  the  verdure  and  freshness  of  a  northern 
te  under  the  cloudless  azure  of  a  southern  sky.     But  the 
vilioDs  that  adorned  these  gardens  —  and  where,  if  romances 
||ieak  tnie,  the  Moslem  heroes  solaced  themselves  with  the 
f  their  Zaras,  their  Zaidas,  and  their  Zelindas  —  have 
jng  since  disappeared.   The  orange,  the  citron,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
)  pomegranate,  the  aloe,  and  the  myrtle,  shroud  and  over- 
whelm with  Oriental  vegetation  the  crumbling  ruins  of  towers 
tnd  battlements.     The  Vivarrambla,  once  the  scene  of  chival- 
fec  pomp  and  splendid  toumey,  is  degraded  to  a  market-place  ; 
i  Gate  of  Elvira,  from  whence  so  many  a  shining  array  of 
irriors  passed  forth  to  forage  the  land  of  the  Christians,  still 
i,  but  neglected  and  dismantled,  and  tottering  to  its  fell. 
i  Alhambra  rises  from  amidst  its  groves,  the  tomb  of  its 
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former  glory.     The  fuuiitaius  slUl  piay  in  its  Diarble  halU.  and 

the  nigbtingiile  sings  among  the  roses  of  its  gardens  ;  but  the 
halls  are  waste  aud  solitary ;  the  owl  hoots  from  its  battlements, 
the  hawk  builds  in  its  warrior  tnwers,  and  bats  fiit  about 
royal  chambers.  Still  the  fountain  is  pointed  out  where 
gallant  Abencerrages  were  put  to  death ;  the  mirador,  wh< 
Morayma  sat  and  wept  the  departure  of  Boabdil,  and  watched 
for  his  return  ;  and  the  broken  gateway,  from  whence  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  issued  forth  to  surrender  his  fortress  and 
his  kingdom ;  and  wliicli,  at  hts  requast,  was  closed  up,  never  to 
be  entered  by  mortal  footstep.  At  the  time  when  the  French 
abandoned  this  fortress,  after  its  temporary  occupation  a  lew 
years  since,  the  tower  of  the  gateway  was  blown  up  ;  the  walls 
were  rent  aud  shattered  by  the  explosion,  and  the  folding-doors 
hurled  into  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  Los  Martiros.  The 
portal,  however,  was  closed  up  with  stones,  by  persons  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  tradition  connected  with  it,  and  thus  the 
last  request  of  poor  Boabdil  continued  unwittingly  to  be  per- 
formed. In  fact,  the  story  of  the  gateway,  though  recorded  in 
ancient  chronicle,  has  faded  from  general  recollection,  and 
only  known  to  two  or  three  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Alht 
bra,  who  inherit  it,  with  other  local  traditions,  from  their 
restom 
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'.  TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  "THE  KKICEEB> 
BOCKER," 

ON  COMMENCING  fflS  MONTHLY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Snt :  I  have  observed  tbat  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  be  ia 

(■bject  to  a  kind  of  pletliora  of  the  mind,  doubtless  occafiioned 

T  the  vast  accuniuliition  of  wisdom  and  experience  upon  the 

.     Hence  he  is  apt  to  become  narrative  and  admonitory, 

s  to  say,  fond  of  telling  long  stories,  and  of  doling  out  ad- 

je,  to  the  small  profit  and  great  annoyance  of  his  friends. 

1  I  have  a  great  horror  of  becoming  the  oracle,  or,  more 

iefanicallj  speaking,  the  "  bore,"  of  the  domestic  circle,  and 

uld'  much  ratlier  bestow  my  wisdom  and  tedionsness  upon 

e  world  at  lai^e,  I  have  always  sought  to  ease  off  this  sur- 

large  of  the  intellect  by  means  of  my  pen,  and  hence  have 

flicted  divers  gossiping  volumes  upon  the  patience  of  the 

1  tired,  however,  of  writing  volumes ;  they  do  not 

ford  exactly  the  relief  I  require ;  there  is  too  much  prcpnra- 

ingement,  and  parade,  in  this  set  form  of  coming  be- 

B  the  public.     I  am  growing  too  indolent  and  unambitious 

inything  that  requires  labor  or  display.     I  have  thought, 

lierefore,  of  securing  to  myself  a  snug  comer  in  some  period- 

»1  work,  where  I  might,  as  it  were,  loll  at  my  ease  in  my  el- 

(w-chair,  and  chat  sociably  with  the  public,  as  with  an  old 

jnd,  on  any  chance  subject  that  might  pop  into  my  brain. 
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In  looking  around,  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  varioi 
lent  periodicals  with  wliich  our  country  abounds,  my  eye  was 
struck  by  the  title  of  your  work,  —  "The  Kkickekbockbk." 
My  heart  leaped  at  the  sight 

DiEDRiCH  Enickekbockeb,  sir,  was  one  of  my  earliest  and 
most  valued  friends,  and  the  recollection  of  him  is  associated 
with  some  of  the  pleasantest  scenes  of  my  youthful  days.  To 
explain  this,  and  to  show  how  I  came  into  postsessio!i  of  sundry 
of  his  posthumous  works,  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  given 
to  the  world,  permit  me  to  relate  a  few  particulars  of  our  early 
intercourse.  I  give  them  with  the  more  confidence,  as  I  know 
the  interest  you  take  in  that  departed  worthy,  whose  name  and 
effigy  are  stamped  upon  your  title-page,  and  as  they  will  ha 
fuuud  important  to  the  better  imdei'slanding  and  relishing  di- 
vers communications  I  may  have  to  make  to  you. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  good  man, — for 
such  I  may  venture  to  call  him,  now  that  the  lapse  of  scnne 
thirty  years  has  shrouded  his  name  with  venerable  antiquitf) 
and  the  popular  voice  has  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  the  clas- 
sic historians  of  yore,  —  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  was 
formed  on  the  banlts  of  the  Hudson,  not  far  from  the  wizard 
region  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  He  had  come  there  in  the  course  of 
his  researches  among  the  Dutch  neighborhoods  for  materials 
for  his  immortal  history.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  ransacking 
the  archives  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  historical  mansiona 
in  the  country.  It  was  a  lowly  edifice,  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Dutch  dynasty,  and  stood  on  a  green  bank,  overshadowed  by 
trees,  from  which  it  peeped  forth  upon  the  Great  Tappan  Zee, 
so  famous  among  early  Dutch  nangators.  A  bright  pure 
spring  welled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  green  bonk ;  a  wild  brook 
came  babbling  down  a  neighboring  ravine,  and  threw  itself  intft  ', 
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B  little  woody  cove,  in  front  of  the  mansion.  It  was  indeed  as 
quiet  and  sheltered  a  nook  as  the  heart  of  man  could  require 
in  which  to  take  refuge  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
world ;  and  as  such,  it  had  been  chosen  in  old  times  by  Wol- 
fert  Acker,  one  of  the  privy  councillors  of  the  renowned  Peter 
Stuyvesant 

This  worthy  but  ill-starred  man  had  led  a  weary  and  worried 
life  throughout  the  stormy  reign  of  the  chivalric  Peter,  being 
one  of  those  unlucky  wights  with  whom  the  world  is  ever  at 
variance,  and  who  are  kept  in  a  continual  fume  and  fret  by  the  . 
wickedness  of  mankind.  At  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
province  by  the  English,  he  retired  hither  in  high  dudgeon ; 
with  the  bitter  determination  to  bury  himself  from  the  world, 
and  live  here  in  peace  and  quietness  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  In  token  of  this  fixed  resolution,  he  inscribed  over  his 
door  the  favorite  Dutch  motto,  "  Lust  in  Rust,"  (pleasure  in 
repose.)  The  mansion  was  thence  called  "  Wolfert's  Rust,"  — 
Wolfert's  Rest ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  name  was  vitiated 
into  Wolfert*s  Roost,  probably  from  its  quaint  cock-loft  look,  or 
from  its  having  a  weathercock  perched  on  every  gable.  This 
name  it  continued  to  bear  long  after  the  unlucky  Wolfert  was 
driven  forth  once  more  upon  a  wrangling  world,  by  the  tongue 
of  a  termagant  wife ;  for  it  passed  into  a  proverb  through  the 
neighborhood,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  that 
the  cock  of  the  roost  was  the  most  hen-pecked  bird  in  the 
country. 

This  primitive  and  historical  mansion  has  since  passed 
through  many  changes  and  trials,  which  it  may  be  my  lot  here- 
after to  notice.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, it  was  in  possession  of  the  gallant  family  of  the  Van 
Tassels,  who  have  figured  so  conspicuously  in  his  writings. 
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What  appears  to  have  given  it  peculiar  value  in  his  eyes, 
the  rich  treasury  of  historical  facts  here  secretly  hoarded  up, 
like  buried  gold ;  for  it  is  said  that  Wolfert  Acker,  when  he 
retreated  from  New  Amsterdam,  carried  off  with  him  many  of 
the  records  and  journals  of  the  province,  pertaining  to  tlie 
Dutch  dynasty ;  swearing  that  they  should  never  fall  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  English.  These,  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  had 
baffled  the  research  of  former  historians ;  but  these  did  I  find 
the  indefatigable  Diedrich  diligently  deciphering.  He  was 
already  a  sage  in  years  and  experience,  I  but  an  idle  stripling; 
yet  be  did  not  despise  niy  youth  and  ignorance,  but  took  me 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  gently  into  those  paths  of  local 
and  traditional  lore  which  he  was  so  fond  of  exploring.  I  sat 
with  him  in  his  little  chamber  at  the  Eoost,  and  watched  the 
antiquarian  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  he  deci- 
phered those  venerable  Dutch  documents,  worse  than  Hercds- 
nean  manuscripts.  I  sat  with  him  by  the  spring,  at  the  foot  of 
the  green  bank,  and  listened  to  his  heroic  tales  about  the  wor- 
thies of  the  olden  time,  —  the  paladins  of  New  Amsterdam,  I 
accompanied  him  iu  his  legendary  researches  about  Tarrytomi 
and  Sing-Sing,  ajid  explored  witli  him  the  spell-bound  recesses 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  I  was  present  at  many  of  his  conferenMS 
with  the  good  old  Dutch  burghera  and  their  wives,  from 
he  derived  many  of  those  marvellous  facts  not  laid  doi 
books  or  records,  and  which  give  such  superior  value  and' 
theuticity  to  his  history  over  all  others  that  have  been 
concerning  the  New  Netherlands. 

But  let  me  check  my  proneness  to  dilate  upon  this  favorite 
theme  ;  I  may  recur  to  it  hereafter.  SufBee  it  to  say,  the  ind- 
macy  thus  formed  continued  for  a  considerable  time :  and  in 
eompanj  with  the  worthy  Diedrich,  I  visited  many  of  the 
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^^jlaces  celebrated  by  his  pen.  The  currents  of  our  lives  at 
length  diverged.  He  remained  at  home  to  complete  his  mighty 
work,  while  a  vagrant  fancy  led  me  to  wander  about  the  world. 
Many,  many  years  elapsed  before  I  returned  to  the  parent  soil. 
Xa  the  interim,  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New  Netherlands 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  bis  name  had  risen  to 
renown.  His  native  city,  that  city  in  which  he  so  much  de- 
lighted, had  decreed  all  manner  of  costly  honors  to  his  mem- 
ory. I  found  his  effigy  imprinted  upon  new-year  cakes,  and 
devoured  with  eager  relish  by  holiday  urchins  ;  a  great  oyster- 
bouse  bore  the  name  of  "  Knickerbocker  Hall "  ;  and  I  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  pleasure  of  being  run  over  by  a  Knicker- 
bocker omnibus  ! 

Proud  of  having  associated  with  a  man  who  had  achieved 
such  greatness,  I  now  recalled  our  early  intimacy  with  tenfold 
pleasure,  and  sought  to  revisit  the  scenes  we  had  trodden  to- 
gether. The  most  important  of  these  was  the  mansion  of  the 
Van  Tassels,  the  Eoost  of  the  unfortunate  Wolfert.  Time, 
which  changes  all  things,  is  but  slow  in  its  operations  upon  a 
Dutchman's  dwelling.  I  found  the  venerable  and  quiet  little 
edifice  much  as  I  had  seen  it  during  the  sojourn  of  Diedrich. 
Tliere  stood  his  elbow-chair  in  the  comer  of  the  room  he  had 
occupied ;  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  writing-desk  at  which  he 
had  pored  over  the  chronicles  of  die  Manhattoes  ;  there  was 
the  old  wooden  chest,  with  the  archives  left  by  Wolfert  Acker, 
many  of  which,  however,  bad  been  fired  off  as  wadding  from 
tlie  long  duclt-gim  of  the  Van  Tassels.  The  scene  around  the 
mansion  was  still  the  same;  the  green  bank  :  the  spring  beside 
which  I  had  listened  to  the  legeudary  narratives  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  the  wild  brook  babbling  down  to  the  woody  cove,  and 
the  overshadowing  locust-trees,  half  shutting  out  the  prospect 
of  the  Great  Tappan  Zee. 
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As  I  looked  round  upon  the  sceue,  my  faenrt  yearned  t 
the  recollection  of  my  departed  friend,  and  I  wistfully  eyed 
the  mansion  which  he  had  iDhabited,  and  which  yras  fast 
mouldering  to  decay.  The  thought  struck  me  to  arrest  the 
desolating  hand  of  Time ;  to  rescue  the  historic  pile  from 
utter  ruin,  and  to  make  it  the  closing  scene  of  my  wander- 
ings, —  a  quiet  home,  where  I  might  enjoy  "  lust  in  nist  "  for 
the  remainder  of  my  days.  It  is  true,  the  fate  of  the  unlucky 
Wolfert  passed  across  my  mind ;  bnt  I  consoled  myself  will 
the  reflection  that  I  was  a  baclielor,  and  that  I  had  no  ter- 
magant wife  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roost  with  me. 

I  have  become  possessor  of  the  Roost !  I  have  repaired 
and  renovated  it  with  religious  care,  iu  the  genuine  Dutch 
style,  and  have  adorned  and  illustrated  it  with  sundry  relics 
of  the  glorious  days  of  the  New  Nethelands.  A  venerable 
weathercock,  of  portly  Dutch  dimensions,  which  once  battled 
with  the  wind  on  the  top  of  the  Stadt-House  of  New  Amste^ 
dam,  in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now  erects  it  crest  on 
the  gable  end  of  my  edifice ;  a  gilded  horse,  in  full  gallop, 
once  the  weathercock  of  the  great  Vander  Heyden  Palace 
of  Albany,  now  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  and  veere  with  everj 
breeze,  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my  portal ;  my  sanctaffl 
sanctorum  is  the  chamber  once  honored  by  the  illustrious 
Diedrich,  and  it  is  from  his  elbow-chair,  and  his  identicfJ 
old  Dutch  writing-desk,  that  I  pen  this  rambling  epistle. 

Here  then  have  I  set  up  my  rest,  surrounded  by  the  recol- 
lections of  earlier  days,  and  the  mementos  of  the  historiaii 
of  the  Manhattoes,  with  that  glorious  river  before  me,  which 
flows  with  such  majesty  through  his  works,  and  which  haa 
ever  been  to  me  a  river  of  delight. 

I  thank  God  I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson !   I' 
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tbink  it  an  invaluable  advantage  to  be  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  grand  and  noble  object  in 
Nature,  —  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a  mountain.  We  make  a  friend- 
ship with  it,  —  we  in  a  manner  ally  ourselves  to  it  for  life.  It 
remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affections,  a  rallying  point, 
to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderings.  "  The  things 
which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,''  says  an  old  writer, 
**grow  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite  themselves  to  it."  So 
it  is  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early 
days;  they  influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  and  I  fancy  I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and 
pleasant  in  my  own  heterogeneous  compound  to  my  early 
companionship  with  this  glorious  river.  In  the  warmth  of 
my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  used  to  clothe  it  with  moral  attri- 
butes, and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul.  I  admired  its  frank,  bold, 
honest  character ;  its  noble  sincerity  and  perfect  truth.  Here 
was  no  specious,  smiling  surface,  covering  the  dangerous  sand- 
bar or  perfidious  rock;  but  a  stream  deep  as  it  was  broad, 
and  bearing  with  honorable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to  its 
waves.  I  gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epic  flow; 
ever  straight  forward.  Once  indeed,  it  turns  aside  for  a 
moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opposing  mountains ;  but 
it  struggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immediately  resumes 
its  straightforward  march.  Behold,  thought  I,  an  emblem 
of  a  good  man's  course  through  life ;  ever  simple,  open,  and 
direct ;  or  if,  overpowered  by  adverse  circumstances,  he  de- 
viate into  error,  it  is  but  momentary ;  he  soon  recovers  his 
onward  and  honorable  career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end 
of  his  pilgrimage. 

Excuse   this   rhapsody  into   which  I  have   been   betrayed 
by  a  revival  of  early  feelings.     The  Hudson  is,  in  a  manner, 
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my  first  and  last  love ;  and  after  alt  my  wanderings,  and  seem- 
ing infidelities,  I  return  to  it  with  a  lieartfelt  preference  over 
ftll  tbe  oilier  rivers  in  the  world.  I  seem  to  catch  new  life, 
as  I  balhe  in  its  ample  billows,  and  inhale  the  pure  breeses 
of  its  bills.  It  is  true,  the  romance  of  youth  is  past  that 
once  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.  I  can  no  longer 
picture  an  Arcadia  in  every  green  valley,  nor  a  fairy  land 
among  the  distant  mountains,  nor  a  peerless  beauty  in  every 
villa  gleaming  among  tfae  trees ;  but,  though  the  illusions 
of  youth  have  faded  from  the  landscape,  the  recollections 
of  departed  years  and  departed  pleasures  shed  over  it  tfae 
mellow  charm  of  evening  sunshine. 

Permit  me  then,  Mr,  Editor,  through  the  medium  of  yOUr 
work,  to  hold  occasional  discourse  from  my  retreat  with  the 
busy  world  I  have  abandoned.  I  have  much  to  say  about 
what  I  have  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  thought,  through  the  course 
of  a  varied ,  and  rambling  life,  and  some  lucubrations  that 
have  long  been  encumbering  my  portfolio ;  together  with 
divers  reminiscences  of  the  venerable  historian  of  the  Nct 
Netherlands,  that  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  his  writings,  and  are  desirous  of  anj- 
thing  that  may  casta  light  back  upon  our  early  history.  let 
your  retulers  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  that,  though  retired 
from  the  world,  I  am  not  disgusted  with  it;  and  that  if, i" 
ray  communings  with  it,  I  do  not  prove  very  wise,  I  trust  I 
shall  at  least  prove  very  good-natured. 
Which  is  all  at  present,  from 

Tours,  etc., 

Geoffrey  Crati 


SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

BY  GEOFFREY  CRAYON,  GENT. 

Having  pitched  my  tent,  probably  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  I  am  tempted  to 
give  some  few  particulars  concerning  that  spellbound  region ; 
especially  as  it  has  risen  to  historic  importance  under  the  pen 
of  my  revered  friend  and  master,  the  sage  historian  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  Besides,  I  find  the  very  existence  of  the  place 
has  been  held  in  question  by  many,  who,  judging  from  its  odd 
name,  and  from  the  odd  stories  current  among  the  vulgar  con- 
cerning it,  have  rashly  deemed  the  whole  to  be  a  fanciful 
creation,  like  the  Lubber  Land  of  mariners.  I  must  confess 
there  is  some  apparent  cause  for  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the 
coloring  given  by  the  worthy  Diedrich  to  his  descriptions  of 
the  Hollow,  who,  in  this  instance,  has  departed  a  little  from 
his  usually  sober  if  not  severe  style ;  beguiled,  very  probably, 
by  his  predilection  for  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and  by  a  certain 
lurking  taint  of  romance,  whenever  anything  connected  with 
the  Dutch  was  to  be  described.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  up 
for  this  amiable  error,  on  the  part  of  my  venerable  and  ven- 
erated friend,  by  presenting  the  reader  with  a  more  precise  and 
statistical  account  of  the  Hollow  ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
shall  not  be  prone  to  lapse,  in  the  end,  into  the  very  error  I  am 
speaking  of,  so  potent  is  the  witchery  of  the  theme. 

I  believe  it  was  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  name,  and  the 
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idea  of  soinetliing  mystic  and  dreamy  connected  with  it, 
first  led  me,  in  my  boyisli  raniblings,  into  Sleepy  Hollow.    The 
character  of  the  valley  seemed  to  answer  to  tlie  narae :  the 
slumher  of  past  ages  apparently  reigned  over  it ;   it  had  not 
awakened  to  the  stir  of  improvement,  which  had  put  all  the 
rest  of  the  worlil  in  a  bustle.     Here  reigned  good  old  long- 
forgotten  fashions :  the  men  were  in  homespun  garbs,  evidently 
the  product  of  their  own  farms,  and  the  manufacture  of  their 
own  wives ;  the  women  were  in  primitive  short  gowns  and  pet- 
ticoats,  with   the   venerable   sun- bonnets   of   Holland    origin 
The  lower  part  of  the  valley  was  cut  up  into  small  fanns :  eacb 
consisting   of  a  little   meadow  and  cornfield  i   an  orchard  of 
sprawling,  gnarled  apple-trees  ;  and  a.  garden,  where  the  rose, 
the  marigold,  and  the  hollyhock  were  permitted  to  skirt  the 
domains    of    the    capacious    cabb:^,   the   aspiring  pea,   and 
the   portly  pumpkin.      Each  had  its    prolific   little  manaOT, 
teeming   with  children  ;    with   an  old  hat  nailed  ag^nst   the 
wall  for  the    house-keeping  wren ;    a  motherly  hen,  under  t 
coop  on  the  grass-plot,  clucking  to  keep  around  her  a  brood 
of  vagrant  chickens ;  a  cool  stone  well,  with  the  moss-coverrf 
bucket   suspended    to  the    long  balancing-pole,  according  to 
the  antediluvian  idea  of  hydraulics ;    and  its  spinning-wheel 
humming  within  doors,  the  patriarchal  music  of  home  manil- 
facture. 

The  Hollow  at  that  tune  was  inhabited  by  families  whidi 
bad  existed  there  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  by  fre- 
quent intermarriage,  had  become  so  interwoven  as  to  make  I 
kind  of  natural  commonwealth.  As  the  families  had  grown 
larger,  the  farms  had  grown  smaller,  every  new  generatdon 
requiring  a  new  subdivision,  and  few  thinking  of  swamUDg 
from  the  native  hive.     In  this  way  that  happy  golden  i 
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had  been  produced,  so  much  extolled  by  the  poets,  in  which 
there  was  no  gold  and  very  little  silver.  One  thing  which 
doubtless  contributed  to  keep  up  this  amiable  mean,  was  a  gen- 
eral repugnance  to  sordid  labor.  The  sage  inhabitants  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  had  read  in  their  Bible,  which  was  the  only 
book  they  studied,  that  labor  was  originally  inflicted  upon 
man  as  a  punishment  of  sin ;  they  regarded  it,  therefore,  with 
pious  abhorrence,  and  never  humiliated  themselves  to  it  but 
in  cases  of  extremity.  There  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  league 
and  covenant  against  it,  throughout  the  Hollow,  as  against 
a  common  enemy.  Was  any  one  compelled  by  dire  necessity 
to  repair  his  house,  mend  his  fences,  build  a  barn,  or  get  in  a 
harvest,  he  considered  it  a  great  evil,  that  entitled  him  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  He  accordingly  proclaimed 
a  "  bee,"  or  rustic  gathering ;  whereupon  all  his  neighbors  hur- 
ried to  his  aid,  like  faithful  allies ;  attacked  the  task  with  the 
desperate  energy  of  lazy  men,  eager  to  overcome  a  job ;  and 
when  it  was  accomplished,  fell  to  eating  and  drinking,  Addling 
and  dancing,  for  very  joy  that  so  great  an  amount  of  labor 
had  been  vanquished,  with  so  little  sweating  of  the  brow. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  worthy  community 
was  without  its  periods  of  arduous  activity.  Let  but  a  flock 
of  wild  pigeons  fly  across  the  valley,  and  all  Sleepy  Hollow 
was  wide  awake  in  an  instant.  The  pigeon  season  had  ar- 
rived !  Every  gun  and  net  was  forthwith  in  requisition.  The 
flail  was  thrown  down  on  the  barn-floor ;  the  spade  rusted  in 
the  garden;  the  plough  stood  idle  in  the  furrow;  every  one 
was  to  the  hill-side  and  stubble-field  at  daybreak,  to  shoot  or 
entrap  the  pigeons,  in  their  periodical  migrations. 

So,  likewise,  let  but  the  word  be  given  that  the  shad  were 
ascending  the  Hudson,  and  the  worthies  of  the  Hollow  were 


to  be  seen  launched  in  boats  upon  tbe  river ; 
Btakes,  aiid  stretching  their  nets,  like  gigantic  spider-webs,  half 
across  ihe  stream,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  navigators.  Such 
are  the  wise  provisions  of  Nature,  by  which  she  equalizes  rural 
affairs.  A  laggard  at  the  plough  is  often  extremely  industrious 
witb  the  fowling-piece  and  fishing-net ;  and  whenever  a  man 
is  an  indifferent  farmer,  he  is  apt  to  be  a  first-rate  sportsman. 
For  catching  shad  and  wild  pigeons,  tliere  were  none  tlirough- 
out  the  country  to  compare  with  the  lads  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

As  1  have  observed,  it  was  tbe  dreamy  nature  of  the  name 
that  first  beguiled  me,  in  the  holiday  rovings  of  boyhood,  into 
this  sequestered  region.  I  shunned,  however,  the  populous 
parts  of  the  IIollow,  and  sought  its  retired  haunts,  far  in  the 
foldings  of  the  hills,  where  the  Pocantico  "  winds  its  wizard 
stream,"  sometimes  silently  and  darkly,  through  solenm  wood- 
lands ;  sometimes  sparkliug  between  grassy  borders,  in  fresh 
green  meadows ;  sometimes  stealing  along  the  feet  of  ragged 
hdghts,  under  the  balancing  sprays  of  bcecb  and  chestnut 
trees.  A  thousand  crystal  springs,  with  which  this  neighbor- 
hood aboimds,  sent  down  from  the  hill-sides  their  whimpering 
rills,  as  if  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Pocantico.  In  this  stream  I 
first  essayed  my  unskilful  hand  at  angling.  I  loved  to  loiter 
along  it,  with  rod  in  hand,  watcliing  my  float  as  it  whirled 
amid  the  eddies,  or  drifted  into  dark  holes,  under  twisted 
roots  and  sunken  logs,  where  the  largest  fish  are  apt  to  hirk. 
I  delighted  to  follow  it  into  the  brown  recesses  of  the  woods; 
to  throw  by  ray  fishing-gear  and  sit  upon  rocks  beneath 
towering  oaks  and  clambering  grape-vines ;  bathe  my  feet  in 
the  cool  current,  and  listen  to  the  sunimer  breeze  playing 
among  the  tree-tops.  My  boyish  fancy  clothed  all  Nature 
vound  me  with  ideal  charms,  and  peopled  it  with  the  faiTj 
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beings  I  had  read  of  in  poetry  and  fable.  Here  it  was  I 
gave  full  scope  to  my  incipient  liabit  of  day-dreaming,  and 
to  a  certain  propensity  to  weave  up  and  tint  sober  realities 
with  my  own  wliims  and  imaginings,  which  has  sometimes 
made  life  a  little  too  much  like  an  Arabian  bile  to  me,  and  this 
"  working-day  world  "  rather  like  a  region  of  romance. 

The  great  gathering  place  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  those  days, 
was  the  church.  It  stood  outside  of  the  Holiow,  neai"  the 
great  highway,  on  a  green  bank,  shaded  by  trees,  with  the 
Pocaiilico  sweeping  round  ic  and  emptying  itself  into  a  spa- 
cious mill-pond.  At  that  time  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church  was 
the  only  place  of  worship  for  a  wide  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  venerable  edifice,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  —  the 
latter  having  been  brought  from  Holland,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Province,  before  the  aits  in  the  New  Netherlands  could 
aspire  to  such  a.  fabrication.  On  a  stone  above  the  porch 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  founders,  Frederick  Filipsen, 
—  a  mighty  man  of  the  olden  time,  who  got  the  better  of  the 
native  savages,  subdued  a  great  tract  of  country  by  dint  of 
trinkets,  tobacco,  and  aqua  vita,  and  established  his  seat  of 
power  at  Yonkers,  —  and  his  wife,  Katrina  Van  Courtlandt, 
of  the  no  less  heroic  line  of  the  Van  Courtlandts  of  Croton, 
who  in  like  manner  subdued  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
Highlands. 

The  capacious  pulpit,  with  its  wide-spreading  soimding-board, 
were  likewise  early  importations  from  Holland;  as  also  the 
comra union-table,  of  massive  form  and  curious  fabric.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  a  weathercock,  perched  on  top  of 
the  belfi-y,  and  which  was  considered  orthodox  in  all  windy 
matters,  until  a  small  pragmatical  rival  was  set  up  on  the  other 
■nd  of  the  church,  above  the  chancel.     This  latter  bore,  and 
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still  bears,  the  initials  of  Frederick  Filipsen,  and  i 
great  airs  in  coDsequence.  The  usual  contradictioa  ensued 
tliat  always  exists  among  cliiirch  weathercocks,  which  can 
never  be  brought  to  agree  as  to  the  point  from  wbicb  the 
wind  blows,  having  doubtless  acquired,  from  their  position, 
the  Christian  propensity  to  schism  and  cuutroversy. 

Behind  the  church,  and  sloping  up  a  gentle  acclivity,  was  its 
capacious  burying-ground,  in  which  slept  the  earliest  fathers  of 
this  rural  neighborhood.  Here  were  tombstones  of  the  rudest 
sculpture  ;  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  Dutch,  the  names  and 
virtues  of  many  of  the  first  settlers,  with  their  portraitures 
curiously  carved  in  similitude  of  cherubs.  Long  rows  of  grave- 
stones, side  by  side,  of  similar  names  but  various  dates,  showed 
that  generation  after  generation  of  the  same  families  had  fot 
lowed  each  other,  and  been  garnered  together  in  this  last 
gathering  place  of  kindred. 

Let  me  speak  of  this  quiet  graveyard  with  all  due  reverence, 
for  I  owe  it  amends  for  the  Iieedlessness  of  my  boyish  days.  I 
blush  to  acknowledge  the  Uioughtless  frolic  witli  which,  in 
company  with  other  whipsters,  I  have  sported  within  ils  sa- 
cred bounds,  during  the  intervals  of  worship, — chasing  hutte> 
flies,  plucking  wild  flowers,  or  vying  with  each  otlier  who 
could  leap  over  the  tallest  tombstones,  —  until  checked  by  the 
stem  voice  of  the  seston. 

The  congregation  was,  in  tiiose  days,  of  a  really  rural 
character.  City  fashions  were  as  yet  unknown,  or  unregarded, 
by  the  country  people  of  tJie  neighborhood.  Steamboats 
had  not  as  yet  confounded  town  with  country.  A  weekly 
market-boat  from  Tarrytown,  the  I'armen'  Dainjhter,  navi- 
gated by  the  worthy  Gabiiel  Reqiia,  was  the  only  cominuni- 
30  between  ail  these  parts  and  the  metropolis. 
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belle  in  those  days  considered  a  visit  to  the  city  in  much 
the  same  light  as  one  of  our  modem  fashionable  ladies  re- 
gards a  visit  to  Europe,  —  an  event  that  may  possibly  take 
place  once  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  but  to  be  hoped  for 
rather  than  expected.  Hence  the  array  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  chiefly  after  the  primitive  fashions  existing  in  Sleepy 
Hollow;  or  if,  by  chance,  there  was  a  departure  from  the 
Dutch  sun-bonnet,  or  the  apparition  of  a  bright  gown  of 
flowered  calico,  it  caused  quite  a  sensation  throughout  the 
church.  As  the  dominie  generally  preached  by  the  hour, 
a  bucket  of  water  was  providently  placed  on  a  bench  near 
the  door,  in  summer,  with  a  tin  cup  beside  it,  for  the  solace 
of  those  who  might  be  athirst,  either  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather  or  the  drought  of  the  sermon. 

Around  the  pulpit,  and  behind  the  communion-table,  sat 
the  elders  of  the  church,  reverend,  gray-headed,  leathem- 
visaged  men,  whom  I  regarded  with  awe,  as  so  many  apostles. 
They  were  stem  in  their  sanctity,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
my  giggling  companions  and  myself,  and  shook  a  rebuking 
finger  at  any  boyish  device  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  com- 
pulsory devotion.  Vain,  however,  were  all  their  efforts  at 
vigilance.  Scarcely  had  the  preacher  held  forth  for  half 
an  hour,  in  one  of  his  interminable  sermons,  than  it  seemed 
as  if  the  drowsy  influence  of  Sleepy  Hollow  breathed  into 
the  place:  one  by  one  the  congregation  sank  into  slumber; 
the  sanctified  elders  leaned  back  in  their  pews,  spreading 
their  handkerchiefs  over  their  faces,  as  if  to  keep  off*  the  flies ; 
while  the  locusts  in  the  neighboring  trees  would  spin  out 
their  sultry  summer  notes,  vying  with  the  sleep-provoking 
tones  of  the  dominie. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  an  idea  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
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and  ils  churck.  as  I  recollect  them  to  have  been  iiwB^^^w 
of  mj  boyhood.  It  was  in  my  stripling  days,  wheu  a  few 
years  had  pa.ssed  over  my  bead,  that  I  revisited  them,  in 
company  with  the  venerable  Diedrich.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  antiquarian  reverence  with  which  that  sage  and  excellent 
man  contemplated  the  chiireh.  It  seemed  as  if  all  his  pious 
enthiDiiasm  for  the  ancient  Dutch  dynas^  swelled  within  his 
boKom  at  the  sight  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  re- 
garded the  pulpit  and  the  communion-table;  even  the  very 
bricks  Uiat  had  come  from  the  mother-country  seemed  to 
touch  a  filial  chord  within  his  bosom.  He  almost  bowed  in 
deference  to  the  stone  above  the  porch,  containing  the  names 
of  Frederick  Filipsen  and  Katrina  Van  Courtlandt,  regard- 
ing it  as  the  linking  together  of  those  patronymic  namea 
once  80  famous  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  or  rather 
as  a  key-stone,  binding  that  mighty  Dutch  family  eonnectioo 
of  yore,  one  foot  of  which  rested  on  Yonkers,  and  the  other 
on  the  Crotou,  Nor  did  he  forbe:ir  to  notice  with  adourt- 
tion  the  windy  contest  which  had  been  carried  on  sinee 
time  immemorial,  and  with  real  Dutch  perseverance,  between 
the  two  weathercocks ;  though  I  coiild  easily  perceive  be 
coincided  with  the  one  which  had  come  fi-om   Holland. 

Together  we  paced  the  ample  chm\;h-yard.  With  de^ 
veneration  would  he  turn  down  the  weeds  and  brambles  that 
obscured  the  modest  brown  gravestones,  half  sunk  in  earth. 
on  which  were  recorded,  in  Dutch,  the  names  of  the  patri- 
archs of  ancient  days,  —  the  Ackers,  the  Van  Tassels,  and  the 
Van  Wai-ts.  As  we  sat  on  one  of  the  tombstones,  he  re- 
counted In  nie  the  exploits  of  many  of  these  worthies ;  and 
my  heart  smote  me,  when  I  heard  of  their  great  doings  in 
diij-s  of  yore,  to  think  how  heedlessly  I  had  once  i 
over  their 
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From  the  church  the  venerable  Diedrich  proceeded  in 
his  researches  up  the  Hollow.  The  genius  of  the  place 
seemed  to  hail  its  future  historian.  All  Nature  was  alive 
with  gratulation.  The  quail  whistled  a  greeting  from  the 
cornfield ;  the  robin  carolled  a  song  of  praise  from  the  or- 
chard; the  loquacious  cat-bird  flew  from  bush  to  bush,  with 
restless  wing,  proclaiming  his  approach  in  every  variety  of 
note,  and  anon  would  whisk  about  and  perk  inquisitively 
into  his  face,  as  if  to  get  a  knowledge  of  his  physiognomy; 
the  woodpecker,  also,  tapped  a  tattoo  on  the  hollow  apple- 
tree,  and  then  peered  knowingly  round  the  trunk  to  see  how 
the  great  Diedrich  relished  his  salutation  ;  while  the  ground- 
squirrel  scampered  along  the  fence,  and  occasionally  whisked 
his  tail  over  his  head  by  way  of  a  huzza! 

The  worthy  Diedrich  pursued  his  researches  in  the  valley 
with  characteristic  devotion  ;  entering  familiarly  into  the  vari- 
ous cottages,  and  gossiping  with  the  simple  folk,  in  the  style 
of  their  own  simplicity.  I  confess  my  heart  yearned  with 
admiration,  to  see  so  great  a  man,  in  his  eager  quest  after 
knowledge,  humbly  demeaning  himself  to  curry  favor  with 
the  humblest;  sitting  patiently  on  a  three-legged  stool,  pat- 
ting the  children,  and  taking  a  purring  grimalkin  on  his  lap, 
while  he  conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  old  Dutch  house- 
wife, and  drew  from  her  long  ghost-stories,  spun  out  to  the 
humming   accompaniment  of  her  wheel. 

His  greatest  treasure  of  historic  lore,  however,  was  dis- 
covered in  an  old  goblin-looking  mill,  situated  among  rocks 
and  water-falls,  with  clanking  wheels,  and  rushing  streams, 
and  all  kinds  of  uncouth  noises.  A  horseshoe,  nailed  to 
the  door  to  keep  off  witches  and  evil  spirits,  showed  that 
this  mill  was  subject  to  awful  visitations.     As  we  approached 
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it,  an  old  negro  thrust  his  head,  all  dabbled  with  flour,  out 
of  a  hole   above  the   water-wheel,  and  grinned,  and   rolled 
his  eyes,  and  looked  like  the  very  hobgoblin  of  the  place. 
The  illustrious  Diedrich  fixed  upon  him,  at  once,  as  the  very 
one  to  give  him  that  invaluable  kind  of  information,  never 
to  be  acquired  from  books.     He  beckoned  him  from  his  nest 
sat  with  him  by  the  hour  on  a  broken  mill-stone,  by  the  side 
of  the  water-fall,  heedless  of  the  noise  of  the  water  and  the 
clatter  of  the  mill ;  and  I  verily  believe  it  was  to  his  con- 
ference with  this  African  sage,  and  the   precious  revelations 
of  the   good   dame  of  the   spinning-wheel,  that   we   are  in- 
debted for  the   surprising   though  true  history  of  "Ichabod 
Crane   and  the  Headless    Horseman,"  which    has    since  as- 
tounded and  edified  the  world. 

But  I  have  said  enough  of  the  good  old  times  of  my  youth- 
ful days ;  let  me  speak  of  the  Hollow  as  I  found  it,  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  when  it  was  kindly  given  me  once 
niore  to  revisit  the  haunts  of  my  boyhood.  It  was  a  genial 
day  as  I  approached  that  fated  region.  The  warm  sunshine 
was  tempered  by  a  slight  haze,  so  as  to  give  a  dreamy  effect 
to  the  landscape.  Not  a  breath  of  air  shook  the  foliage.  The 
broad  Tappan  Sea  was  without  a  ripple,  and  the  sloops,  with 
drooping  sails,  slept  on  its  glassy  bosom.  Colunms  of  smoke, 
from  burning  brushwood,  rose  lazily  from  the  folds  of  the 
hills,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  slowly  expanded 
in  mid-air.  The  distant  lowing  of  a  cow,  or  the  noontide 
crowing  of  a  cock,  coming  faintly  to  the  ear,  seemed  to  illus- 
trate, rather  than  disturb,  the  drowsy  quiet  of  the  scene. 

I  entered  the  Hollow  with  a  beating  heart.  Contrary  to 
my  apprehensions,  I  found  it  but  little  changed.  The  march 
of  intellect,  which  had  made  such  rapid  strides  along  every 
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a  iughway,  had  not  yet,  apparently,  turned  down  into 
this  favored  valley.  Perhaps  the  wizard  spell  of  ancient 
days  still  reigned  over  the  place,  binding  up  the  faculties 
of  the  inhabitants  in  happy  contentment  with  things  as  they 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  yore.  There  were  the 
same  little  farms  and  farm-houses,  with  their  old  hats  for  the 
house-keeping  wren ;  their  stone  wells,  moss-covered  buckets, 
and  long  balancing-poles.  There  were  the  same  little  rills, 
whimpering  down  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the  Pocantico ; 
while  that  wizard  stream  still  kept  on  its  course,  as  of  old, 
through  solemn  woodlands  and  fresh  green  meadows ;  nor 
were  there  wanting  joyous  holiday  boys,  to  loiter  along  its 
banks,  as  I  had  done ;  throw  their  pin-hooks  in  the  stream, 
or  launch  their  mimic  barks.  I  watched  them  with  a  kind 
of  melancholy  pleasure,  wondering  whether  they  were  under 
the  same  spell  of  the  fancy  that  once  rendered  this  valley 
a  fairy  land  to  me.  Alas  !  alas !  to  me  everything  now  stood 
revealed  in  its  simple  reality.  The  echoes  no  longer  an 
swered  with  wizard  tongues;  the  dream  of  youth  was  at  an 
end  ;  the  spell  of  Sleepy  Hollow  was  broken  ! 

I  sought  the  ancient  church  on  the  following  Sunday. 
There  it  stood,  on  its  green  bank,  among  the  trees ;  the 
Pocantico  swept  by  it  in  a  deep  dark  stream,  where  I  had 
so  often  angled :  there  expanded  the  niill-pond,  as  of  old, 
with  the  cows  under  the  willows  on  its  margin,  knee-deep 
in  water,  chewing  the  cud,  and  lashing  the  flies  from  their 
sides  with  their  tails.  The  hand  of  improvement,  however, 
had  been  busy  with  the  venerable  pile.  The  pulpit,  fabri- 
cated in  Holland,  had  been  superseded  by  one  of  modern 
construction,  and  the  front  of  the  semi-Gothic  edifice  was 
decorated  by  a  semi-Grecian  portico.     Fortunately,  the  two 
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weathercocks  remalucd  undisturbed  on  their  perches,  at  each 
end  of  tUe  church,  and  stil!  kept  up  a  diameLrical  opposition 
to  each  other  ou  all  points  of  windy  doctrine. 

On  entering  the  church  the  changes  of  time  continued 
to  be  apparent  The  elders  round  the  pulpit  were  men  whom 
1  had  left  in  the  gamesome  frolic  of  their  youth,  but  who  haiJ 
succeeded  to  the  sanctity  of  station  of  which  they  once  hti 
stood  so  much  in  awe.  What  most  struck  my  eye  was  die 
change  in  the  female  part  of  the  congregation.  Instead  of 
the  primitive  garbs  of  homespun  manufacture  and  antique 
I>utch  fashion,  I  beheld  French  sleeves,  French  capes,  and 
French   collars,    and   a  fearful  fluttering  of  French  ribbons. 

Wlien  the  service  was  ended  I  sought  the  cburch-yari 
in  which  I  had  sported  in  my  unthinking  days  of  boyhood. 
Several  of  the  modest  brown  stones,  on  which  were  recorded, 
in  Dutch,  the  names  and  virtues  of  the  patriarchs,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  had  been  succeeded  by  others  of  white  mu* 
ble,  with  urns,  and  wreaths,  and  scraps  of  li^oglish  tomb- 
stone poetry,  marking  the  intrusion  of  taste,  and  literature, 
and  the  English  language,  in  this  once  unsophisticated  Dutch 
neighborhood. 

As  I  was  stumbhng  about  among  these  silent  yet  eloquent 
memorials  of  the  dead,  I  came  upon  names  familiar  to  me,— 
of  those  who  had  paid  the  debt  of  Nature  during  the  long 
interval  of  my  absence.  Some  I  remembered,  my  compan- 
ions in  boyhood,  who  had  sported  with  me  on  the  very  sod 
under  which  they  were  now  mouldering ;  others,  who  in  those 
days  had  been  the  flower  of  the  yeomanry,  figuring  in  Su* 
day  finery  on  the  church-green  ;  others,  the  white-haired  elden 
of  the  sanctuary,  once  arrayed  in  awful  sanctity  around  tbd 
pulpit,  and  ever  ready  to  rebuke  the  ill-timed  mirth  of  lie 
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I   stripling,  who,    now   a   man,   sobered  by  years   and 
}oIed  by   vicissitudes,  looked  down   pensively   upon   their 
JiveB,     "Our  fathers,"  thought  I,  "where  are  they?  —  and 
B  prophets,  can  they  live  forever  ?  " 

rbed  in  tuy  meditations  by  the  noise  of  a  troop 
ftidle  urchins,  who  came  gambolling  about  the  place  where 
n   gambolled.     They    were   checked,   as  I  and 
t  playmates  had  often  been,  by  the  voice  of  the   sexton,  a 
I  staid  in  years  and  demeanor.     I  looked  wistfully  in  his 
bad  I  met  him  anywhere  else  I  should  probably  have 
Bed  him  by  without  remark ;  hut  here  I  was  alive  to  the 
;  of  former  times,  and  detected  in  the  demure  features 
I  this  guardian   of   the   sanctuary  the   lurking   lineaments 
"  the   very  playmates   I  have  alluded   to.     We   re- 
red  our  acquaintance.     He  sat  down  beside  me,   on  one 
flie  tombstones  over  which  we  had  leaped  in  our  juvenile 
,  and  we   talked  together  about  our  boyish  days,  and 
.  edifying  discourse  on    the  instability   of  all   sublunary 
as  instanced  in  the  scene  around  us.     He  was  rich  in 
:  lore,  as  to   the  events  of  the   last  thirty  years  and 
i  circumference  of  thirty  miles,  and   from  him  I  learned 
I   appalling   revolution   that   was   taking  place  throughout 
leigbborhood.     All  this  I  clearly  perceived  he  attributed 
e  boasted  march  of  intellect,  or  rather  to  the  all-pervad- 
f  influence  of  steam.     He  bewailed   the    times   when   the 
'   communication   with  town  was  by  the  weekly  market- 
1   Farmers'  Daughler,   which,  under  the   pilotage  of 
worthy    Grahriel    Requa,  braved  the  perils   of  the   Tap- 
Alas  !    Gabriel    and   the    Farmers'   Davghier   slept 
Ipeace,     Two  steamboats   now   splashed  and   paddled    up 
dly  to   the   little   rural   port  of  Tarrytown.     The  spirit  of 
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speculation  ancl  iniprovement  had  seized  even  upon  t 
quiet  and  unainbitioiis  little  doip.  The  whole  neighlmrhood 
was  laid  out  into  town  lots.  Instead  of  the  little  tavern  be- 
low the  hill,  where  the  farmers  used  to  loiter  on  market- 
days,  and  indulge  in  cider  and  gingerbread,  an  ambitious 
hotel,  with  cupola  and  verandas,  now  crested  the  sunimil, 
among  churches  built  in  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles, 
ehowing  the  great  increase  of  piety  and  polite  taste  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  to  Dutch  dresses  and  sun-bonnets,  they 
were  no  longer  tolerated,  or  even  thought  of;  not  a  farmer's 
daughter  bnt  now  went  to  town  for  the  fashions ;  nay,  a  dtj 
milliner  had  recently  set  up  in  the  village,  who  threatened 
to  reform  the   heads  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

I  had  heard  enough !  I  thanked  my  old  playmate  for  bii 
intelligence,  and  departed  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow  chnrcb 
with  the  sad  conviction  that  I  had  beheld  the  last  lingering* 
of  the  good  old  Dutch  times  in  this  once  favored  regiof' 
If  anything  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  impression,  it  would 
be  the  intelligence  which  has  just  reached  me,  that  a  bant 
is  about  to  be  established  in  the  aspiring  little  port  just  men- 
tioned. The  fate  of  the  neighborhood  is,  therefore,  sealei 
I  see  no  hope  of  averting  it.  Tlie  golden  mean  is  at  an  end. 
The  country  is  suddenly  to  be  deluged  with  wealth.  The 
late  simple  farmers  are  to  become  bank  directors,  and  drink 
claret  and  champagne ;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
figure  in  French  hats  and  feathers  j  for  French  wines  and 
French  fashions  commonly  keep  pace  with  paper  money.  Ho" 
can  T  hope  that  even  Sleepy  Hollow  may  escape  the  general 
awakening?  In  a  little  while  I  fear  the  slumber  of  ag« 
will  be  at  end  ;  the  stnim  of  the  piano  will  succeed  t 
hum  of  the   spinning-wheel ;   the   trill   of  the  Italian  i 
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to  the  nasal  quaver  of  Ichabod  Crane  ;  and  the  antiquarian 
visitor  to  the  Hollow,  in  the  petulance  of  his  disappointment, 
may  pronounce  all  that  I  have  recorded  of  that  once  spell- 
bound region  a  fable. 

Geoffrey  C&ayox. 


NATIONAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Knickerbocker  " ; 

Sir,  —  I  am  somewhat  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  in  re- 
gard to  names,  with  that  profound  philosopher,  Mr.  Shandy 
the  elder,  who  maintained  that  some  inspired  high  thoughts 
and  heroic  aims,  while  others  entailed  irretrievable  meanness 
and  vulgarity ;  insomuch  that  a  man  might  sink  under  the  in- 
significance of  his  name,  and  be  absolutely  "  Nicodemused  into 
nothing."  I  have  ever,  therefore,  thought  it  a  great  hardship 
for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  struggle  through  life  with  some 
ridiculous  or  ignoble  "  Christian  name,"  as  it  is  too  often  falsely 
called,  inflicted  on  him  in  infancy,  when  he  could  not  choose 
for  himself;  and  would  give  him  free  liberty  to  change  it  for 
one  more  to  his  taste,  when  he  had  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion. 

I  have  the  same  notion  with  respect  to  local  names.  Some 
at  once  prepossess  us  in  favor  of  a  place  ;  others  repel  us,  by 
unlucky  associations  of  the  mind ;  and  I  have  known  scenes 
worthy  of  being  the  very  haunt  of  poetry  and  romance,  yet 
doomed  to  irretrievable  vulgarity  by  some  ill-chosen  name, 
which  not  even  the  magic  numbers  of  a  Halleck  or  a  Br}'ant 
could  elevate  into  poetical  acceptation. 

This  is  an  evil  unfortunately  too  prevalent  throughout  our 
country.  Nature  has  stamped  the  land  with  features  of  sub- 
limity and  beauty;  but  some  of  our  noblest  mountains 
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loveliest  streams  are  io  diinger  of  remdining  forever  unhonored 
and  unsung,  from  bearing  iippellations  totally  abhorrent  to  the 
In  the  first  plate,  our  country  is  deluged  with  names 
4en  from  places  in  the  Old  World,  and  applied  to  places 
fc'mg  no  possible  affinity  or  resemblance  to  their  namesakes. 
i  betokens  a  forlorn  poverty  of  invention,  and  a  second- 
Bid  spirit,  content  to  cover  its  nakedness  with  borrowed  or 

-off  clothes  of  Europe. 
EThen  we  have  a  shallow  affectation  of  scholarship ;  the  whole 
tUogue  of  ancient  worthies  is  shaken  out  from  the  hack  of 
mpriere's  "  Qassical  Dictionary,"  and  a  wide  region  of  wi'd 
mtry  sprinkled  over  with  the  names  of  the  heroes,  poets, 
^  sages  of  antiquity,  jumbled  into  the  most  whimsical  juxta- 
ntion.  Then  we  have  our  political  god-fathers,  —  topographi- 
I  engineers,  perhaps,  or  persons  employed  by  government  to 
yvey  and  lay  out  townships.  These,  forsooth,  glorify  the 
s  that  give  them  bread ;  so  we  have  the  names  of  the 
iflScial  men  of  the  day  scattered  over  the  land,  as  if  they 
e  the  real  "  salt  of  the  earth,"  with  which  it  was  to  l>e  sea- 
Well  for  us  is  it  when  these  official  great  men  happen 
[bave  names  of  fair  acceptation ;  but  woe  unto  us  should  a 
a  Potts  be  in  power ;  we  are  sure,  in  a  little  while, 
•find  Tubbsvilles  and  Pottsylvanias  springing  up  in  every 
Ection. 

Inder  these  melancholy  dispensations  of  taste  and  loyalty, 
refore,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  dawning  hope 
■t  I  have  lately  perceived  the  attention  of  pereons  of  intelli- 
nce  beginning  to  be  awakened  on  this  subject.  I  trust  if 
I  matter  should  once  be  taken  up,  it  will  not  be  readily 
indoned.  We  are  yet  young  enough,  as  a  country,  to  rem- 
f  and  reform  much  of  what  has  been  done,  and  to  release 
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many  of  our  rising  towns  and  cities,  and  our  noble  streams, 
from  names  calculated  to  vulgarize  the  land. 

I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  si^gested  the  expediency  of 
searching  out  the  original  Indian  names  of  places,  and  where- 
ever  they  are  striking  and  euphonious,  and  those  by  which 
they  have  been  superseded  are  glaringly  objectionable,  to  re- 
store them.  They  would  have  the  merit  of  originality,  and  of 
belonging  to  the  country ;  and  they  would  remain  as  relics 
of  the  native  lords  of  the  soil,  when  every  other  vestige  had 
disappeared.  Many  of  these  names  may  easily  be  regained, 
by  reference  to  old  title-deeds,  and  to  the  archives  of  States 
and  counties.  In  my  own  case,  by  examining  the  records  of 
the  county  clerk's  office,  I  have  discovered  the  Indian  names  of 
various  places  and  objects  in  the  neighborhood,  and  have  found 
them  infinitely  superior  to  the  trite,  poverty-stricken  names 
which  had  been  given  by  the  settlers.  A  beautiful  pastoral 
stream,  for  instance,  which  winds  for  many  a  mile  through  one 
of  the  loveliest  little  valleys  in  the  State,  has  long  been  known 
by  the  commonplace  name  of  the  "  Saw-mill  River."  In  the 
old  Indian  grants  it  is  designated  as  the  Neperan.  Another, 
a  perfectly  wizard  stream,  which  winds  through  the  wildest 
recesses  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  bears  the  humdrum  name  of  Ml 
Creek ;  in  the  Indian  grants  it  sustains  the  euphonious  IJtle 
of  the  Pocantico. 

Similar  researches  have  released  Long  Island  from  many  of 
those  paltry  and  vulgar  names  which  fringed  its  beautiful 
shores,  — their  Cow  Bays,  and  Cow  Necks,  and  Oyster  Ponds, 
and  Musquito  Coves,  which  spread  a  spell  of  vulgarily  over 
the  whole  island,  and  kept  persons  of  taste  and  fancy  at  « 
distance. 

It  would  be  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  historical 
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societies,  which  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
to  have  maps  executed  of  their  respective  States  or  neighbor- 
hoods, in  which  oU  the  local  Indian  names  sliould,  as  far  as  possi' 
ble,  be  restored.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  nomenclature 
of  the  conntry  is  almost  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  distinct  society ;  or  ratlier,  a  corresponding  associa- 
tion of  persons  of  taste  and  judgment,  of  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Such  an  association,  if  properly  constituted  and  composed,  com- 
prising especially  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  country,  though 
it  might  not  have  legislative  power  in  its  enactments,  yet 
would  have  the  all-pervading  power  of  the  Press;  and  the 
changes  in  nomenclature  which  it  might  dietsite,  being  at  once 
adopted  by  elegant  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  inter- 
woven with  the  literature  of  the  country,  would  ultimately  pass 
into  popular  currency. 

Should  such  a  reforming  association  arise,  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend to  its  attention  all  those  mongrel  names  that  have  the 
adjective  New  prefixed  to  them,  and  pray  they  may  be  one 
and  all  kicked  out  of  the  country.  I  am  for  none  of  these 
second-hand  appellations,  that  stamp  us  a  second-hand  people, 
and  that  are  to  perpetuate  us  a  new  country  to  the  end  of  time. 
Odds  my  life !  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  and  trust  we  are  to  live  to 
be  an  old  nation,  as  well  as  our  neighbors,  and  have  no  idea 
that  our  cities,  when  they  shall  have  attained  to  venerable  an- 
tiquity, shall  still  be  dubbed  New  York  and  Nbw  London,  and 
new  this  and  neio  that,  like  the  Pont  Neuf  (the  New  Bridge) 
at  Paris,  which  is  the  oldest  bridge  in  that  capital,  or  like  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's  horse,  which  continued  to  be  called  "  the 
tolt"  until  he  died  of  old  age. 

Speaking  of  New  York,  reminds  me  of  some  observations 
^^uch  I  met  with  some  time  since,  in  one  of  the  public  papers, 
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flbout  the  name  of  our  State  and  city.  The  writer  proposes 
to  substitute  for  the  present  names,  those  of  the  State  of 
Ontario  and  the  City  of  Manhattan.  I  concur  in  his  sug- 
gestion most  heartiiy.  Though  born  and  brouglit  up  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  though  I  love  every  stick  and  stone 
about  it,  yet  I  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  relish  its  name.  I  hke 
neither  its  sound  nor  its  significance.  As  to  its  ngniJicatKe, 
the  very  adjective  jtcw  gives  to  our  great  commercial  metropft- 
lis  a  second-hand  character,  as  if  referring  to  some  older,  more 
dignified,  and  important  place,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  copy; 
though  in  fact,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  whole  name  com- 
memorates a  grant  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  made  in  the  spirit  of  royal  munificence,  of  a  timit  of 
country  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  As  to  the  sovad,  what 
can  you  make  of  it,  either  iu  poetry  or  prose  ?  New  York! 
Why,  sir,  if  it  were  to  share  the  fate  of  Troy  itself;  to  suffer 
a  ten  years'  siege,  and  be  sacked  and  plundered ;  no  modern 
Homer  would  ever  be  able  to  elevate  the  name  to  epic  digni^. 
Now,  sir,  Ontario  would  be  a  name  worthy  of  the  Empire 
State.  It  bears  with  it  the  majesty  of  that  internal  sea  which 
washes  our  northwestern  shore.  Or,  if  any  objection  should 
be  made,  from  its  not  being  completely  embraced  within  ant 
boundaries,  there  is  the  Mohegan,  one  of  the  Indian  name* 
for  that  glorioiis  river,  the  Hudson,  which  would  furnish  w 
excellent  State  appellation.  So  also  New  York  might  be  called 
Manhatta,  as  It  is  named  in  some  of  the  early  records,  and 
Manhattan  used  as  the  adjective.  Manhattan,  however,  stands 
well  as  a  substantive,  and  ■' Manhattan ese,"  which  I  obseiw 
Mr.  Cooper  has  adopted  in  some  of  his  writings,  would  be  « 
fery  good  appellation  for  a  citizen  of  the  conunercial  metrop- 
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■ord  or  two  more,.  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  have  done.     We 
I  national  name.     We  want  it  poetically,  and  we  want 
ilitically.     With  the  poetical  necessity  of  the  case  I  shall 
trouble  myself,     I  leave  it  fo  our  poets  to  tell  how  they 
lage  to  steer  that  collocation  of  words,  "  The  United  States 
TJorth  America,"  down  the  swelling  tide  of  song,  and  to 
float  the  whole  raft  out  upon  the  sea  of  heroic  poesy.     I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  mere  purposes  of  common  life.     How  is 
a  citizen  of  this  republic  to  designate  himself?     As  an  Ameri- 
can ?     There  are  two  Americas,  each  subdivided  into  various 
empires,  rapidly  rising  in  importance.      As  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ?     It  is  a  clumsy,  lumbering  title,  yet  still  it  is 
not  distinctive ;  for  we  have  now  the  United  States  of  Central 
America,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  "United  States"  may 
spring  tip  under  the  Proteus  changes  of  Spanish  America. 

This  may  appear  matter  of  small  concernment ;  but  any  one 
that  has  travelled  in  foreign  countries  miist  be  conscious  of 
the  embari-assment  and  circumlocution  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and  explicit  national  appella- 
tion. In  France,  when  I  have  announced  myself  as  an  Amer- 
ican, I  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  French 
colonies  ;  in  Spain,  to  be  from  Mexico,  or  Peru,  or  some  other 
Spanish  American  country.  Repeatedly  have  I  found  myself 
involved  In  a  long  geographical  and  political  definition  of  my 
national  identity. 

Now,  sir,  meaning  no  disrespect  to  any  of  our  coheirs  of 
ihii  great  quarter  of  the  world,  I  am  for  none  of  this  copar- 
ceny in  a  name,  that  is  to  mingle  us  up  with  the  riff-raff 
colonies  and  off-sets  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  The  title  of 
American  may  serve  to  tell  the  quarter  of  the  world  to  which 
I  belong,  the  same  as  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman  may 
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sail  himself  a  European  ;  but  I  want  my  own  peculiar  national 
name  to  rally  under.  I  want  an  appellation  that  shall  tell  at 
once,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  I  belong  to  thia 
very  portion  of  America,  geographical  and  political,  to  which 
it  is  my  pride  and  happiness  to  belong ;  that  I  am  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ■  race  which  founded  this  Anglo-Sason  empire  in  lie 
wilderness ;  and  that  I  have  no  part  or  parcel  with  any  other 
race  or  empire,  Spanish,  French,  or  Portuguese,  in  either  of 
the  Americas.  Such  an  appellation,  sir,  would  have  magic 
in  it.  It  would  hind  every  part  of  the  confederacy  together, 
as  with  a  key-stone ;  it  would  be  a  passport  to  tlie  citizen  of 
our  republic  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  ourselves  vrith  such  i 
national  appellation,  from  one  of  the  grand  and  eternal  feat- 
ures of  our  country  [  from  that  noble  chain  of  mountmia 
which  formed  its  backbone,  and  ran  through  the  "  old  confed- 
eracy," when  it  first  declared  our  national  independence.  I 
allude  to  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  mountains.  We  mi^ 
do  this  without  any  very  inconvenient  change  in  our  present 
titles.  We  might  still  use  the  phrase,  "  The  United  Stales," 
substituting  Appalachia,  or  Alleghania,  (I  should  prefer  the 
latter,)  in  place  of  America.  The  title  of  Appalachian,  or 
AJleghanian,  would  still  announce  us  as  Americans,  but  would 
specify  us  as  citizens  of  the  Great  Eepublic.  Even  our  oM 
national  cypher  of  U.  S.  A.  might  remain  unaltered,  designat- 
ing the  United  States  of  Alleghania. 

These  are  crude  ideas,  Mr.  Editor,  hastily  thrown  out,  to 
elicit  the  ideas  of  others,  and  to  call  attention  to  a  sulg'td 
of  more  national  importance  than  may  at  first  be  supposed- 
Very  respectfiiliy  yours, 

Geoffret  Cratos. 
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''  Let  a  man  write  never  so  well,  there  are  nowadays  a  sort  of  persons  they 
eall  critics,  that,  egad,  have  no  more  wit  in  them  than  so  many  hobby-horses ; 
but  they  '11  laugh  at  you,  sir,  and  find  fault,  and  censure  things,  that,  egad,  I  'm 
sure  they  are  not  able  to  do  themselves ;  a  sort  of  envious  persons,  that  emulate 
the  glories  of  persons  of  parts,  and  think  to  build  their  fame  by  calumniation  of 
persons  that,  egad,  to  my  knowledge,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  are  in  nature 
the  persons  that  do  as  much  despise  all  that,  as  —  a  — .  In  fine,  I  '11  say  no 
more  of  'em !  "  Reheabsal. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  the  tempest-tossed  voy- 
ager, who,  coming  upon  a  strange  coast,  and  seeing  a  man 
hanging  in  chains,  hailed  it  with  joy  as  the  sign  of  a  civilized 
country.  In  like  manner  we  may  hail,  as  a  proof  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  civilization  and  refinement  in  this  country,  the 
increasing  number  of  delinquent  authors  daily  gibbeted  for  the 
edification  of  the  public. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  "  going  ahead  "  with 
accelerated  velocity,  and  promising  to  outstrip  the  superannu- 
ated countries  of  Europe.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  the 
number  of  tribunals  incessantly  springing  up  for  the  trial  of 
literary  offences.  Independent  of  the  high  courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  the  great  quarterly  reviews,  we  have  innumerable 
minor  tribunals,  monthly  and  weekly,  down  to  the  Pie-poudre 
courts  in  the  daily  papers ;  insomuch  that  no  culprit  stands  so 
little  chance  of  escaping  castigation  as  an  unlucky  author, 
^ilty  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  please  the  public. 
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Seriously  speaking,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether 
^onal  literature  is  suilicieDtly  advanced  to  bear  this  excess 
uf  criticism  ;  and  whether  it  would  not  thrive  better  if  allowed 
to  spring  up,  for  some  time  longer,  in  the  freshness  and  vigor 
of  native  vegetation.  "When  the  worthy  Judge  Coulter,  of  Vtr- 
guiia,  opened  court  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the  upper  coun- 
ties, he  was  for  enforcing  all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  had 
grown  into  use  in  the  old,  long-settled  counties.  "This  is  all 
very  well,"  said  a  shrewd  old  farmer;  "but  let  me  tell  youj 
Judge  Coulter,  you  set  your  coulter  too  deep  for  a  new  soil." 

For  my  part,  I  doubt  whether  either  writer  or  reader  is  ben- 
efited by  what  is  commonly  called  criticism.  The  former  b 
rendered  cautious  and  distrustful ;  he  fears  to  give  way  to  those 
kindling  emotions,  and  brave  sallies  of  thought,  which  beu 
him  up  to  excellence ;  the  latter  is  made  fastidious  and  cjo- 
ical ;  or  rather,  be  surrenders  his  own  independent  taste  iod 
judgment,  and  learns  to  like  and  dislike  at  second  bond. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  nature  of  this  thing 
called  criticism,  which  exerts  such  a.  sway  over  the  litersrj 
world.  The  pronoun  vie,  used  by  critics,  has  a  most  iniposng 
and  delusive  sound.  The  reader  pictures  to  himself  a  conclave 
of  learned  men,  deliberating  gravely  and  scrupulously  on  lbs 
merits  of  the  book  in  question  ;  examining  it  page  by  pag^i 
comparing  and  balancing  their  opinions,  and  when  they  have 
united  in  a  conscientious  verdict,  publishing  it  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  world;  whereas  the  criticism  is  generally  the  crude  sn^ 
hasty  production  of  an  individual,  scribbling  to  while  away  an 
idle  hour,  to  oblige  a  bookseller,  or  to  defray  current  expenses. 
How  otlen  is  it  the  passing  notion  of  the  hour,  affected  by  acci- 
dental circumstances  i  by  indisposition,  by  peevishness,  hj 
vapors  or  indigestion,  by  personal  pi-ejudice  or  par^  fe 
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Sotuetimes  a  work  is  sacrificed  because  the  reviewer  wishes  a 
Eatirical  article  ;  sometimes  because  he  wants  a  humorous  one ; 
and  sometimes  because  the  author  reviewed  has  become  offen- 
bely  celebrated,  and  oSers  high  game  to  the  literary  marks- 


w  often  would  the  critic  himself  if  a  conscientious  man, 
e  his  opinion,  had  he  time  to  revise  it  in  a  more  siiimy 
nient ;  but  the  press  is  waiting,  the  printer's  devil  is  at  his 
',  the  article  is  wanted  to  make  the  requisite  variety  for 
6  number  of  the  review,  or  the  author  has  pressing  occasion 
i  the  sum  he  is  to  receive  for  the  article ;  so  it  is  sent  ofT,  all 
Itted  and  blurred,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the 
■solatory  ejaculation,  "  Pshaw  1  curse  it !  it 's  nothing  but  a 


QThe  critic,  too,  who  dictates  thus  oracularly  to  the  world,  is 

phaps  some  dingy,  ill-favored,  ill-mannered  varlet,  who,  were 

I  to  speak  by  word  of  mouth,  would  be  disregarded,  if  not 

^ed  at ;  but  such  is  the  magic  of  types  ;  such  the  mystic  op- 

f  anonymous  writing ;  such  the  potential  effect  of  the 

we,  that  his  crude  decisions,  fulminated  through  the 

8S,  become  circulated  far  and  wide,  control  the  opinions  of 

world,  and  give  or  destroy  reputation. 

Uany  readers  have  grown  timoroiw  in  their  judgments  since 

B  all-pervading  currency  of  criticism.     They  fear  to  express 

fCvised,  frank  opinion  about  any  new  work,  and  to  relish  it 

fcestly  and  heartily,  lest  it  should  be  condemned  in  the  next 

V,  and  they  stand  convicted  of  bad  taste.     Hence  they 

)  their  opinions,  like  a  gambler  his  bets,  and  leave  an 

ICning  to   retract,  and   retreat,  and  qualify,  and   neutralize 

fery  unguarded  expression  of  delight,  until  their  very  praise 

ilines  into  a  faintness  that  is  damning. 
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Were  every  one,  on  the  contrai-y,  to  judge  for  himself,  ai 
speak  his  mind  frankly  and  fearlessly,  we  should  have  more 
true  criUcism  iii  the  world  than  at  present  Whenever  a  per- 
son is  pleased  with  a  work,  he  may  be  assured  that  it  has  good 
qualities.  An  author  who  pleases  a  variety  of  readers,  must 
possess  suiistanl^al  powers  of  pleasing;  or,  in  other  words,  ia- 
trinsic  merits ;  for  otherwise  we  acknowledge  on  effect  and 
deny  the  cause.  The  reader,  therefore,  should  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  readily  shaken  from  the  conviction  of  his  own  feel- 
ings by  the  sweeping  censures  of  pseudo  critics.  The  autbor 
he  has  admired  may  be  chargeable  with  a  thousand  faults; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  beauties  and  excellences  that  have  ex- 
cited his  admiration ;  and  he  should  recollect  that  taste  and 
judgment  are  as  much  evinced  in  the  perception  of  beauties 
among  defects,  as  in  a  detection  of  defects  among  beauties 
For  my  part,  1  honor  the  blessed  and  blessing  spirit  that  is 
quick  to  discover  and  extol  all  that  is  pleasing  and  meritoTions. 
Give  me  the  honest  bee,  that  extracts  honey  from  the  humblest 
weed,  but  save  me  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  spider,  whiiji 
traces  its  venom  even  in  the  midst  of  a  flower-garden. 

If  the  mere  fact  of  being  chargeable  with  faults  and  i^npe^ 
fections  is  to  condemn  an  author,  who  is  to  escape?  Tbe 
greatest  writers  of  antiquity  have,  in  this  way,  been  obnoxious 
to  criticism.  Aristotle  himself  has  been  accused  of  ignoranw; 
Aristophanes  of  impiety  and  buffoonery ;  Virgil  of  plagiarism, 
and  a  want  of  invention ;  Horace  of  obscurity ;  Cicero  bAS 
been  said  to  want  vigor  and  connection,  and  Demosthenes  to  be 
deficient  in  nature,  and  in  purity  of  language.  Yet  these  have 
all  survived  the  censures  of  the  critic,  and  flotirislied  on  to  1 
glorious  immortality.  Every  now  and  then,  tjie  world  is  startled 
by  some  new  doctrines  in  matters  of  taste,  some  levellit 
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tacks  on  established  creeds ;  some  sweeping  deniuiciatious  of 
whole  generations  or  schools  of  writers,  fis  they  are  called,  who 
hud  seemed  to  he  enihalnied  and  canonized  in  public  opinion. 
Such  has  been  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Pope,  and  Dryden, 
and  Addison  ;  who  for  a  time  have  almost  been  shaken  from 
their  pedestals,  aud  treated  as  false  idols. 

It  is  singular,  also,  to  see  the  fickleness  of  the  world  witli 
respect  to  its  favorites.  Enthusiasm  exhausts  itself,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  dislike.  The  public  is  always  for  positive 
sentiments,  and  new  sensations.  When  wearied  of  admiring, 
it  delights  to  censure  ;  thus  coining  a  double  set  of  enjoyments 
out  of  the  same  subject.  Scott  and  Byron  are  scarce  cold  in 
their  graves,  and  already  we  find  criticism  beginning  to  call  in 
question  those  powers  which  held  the  world  in  magic  thraldom. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  one  of  its  greatest  geniuses  has  had 
some  rough  passages  with  the  censors  of  the  press ;  and  in- 
stantly criticism  begins  to  unsay  all  that  it  has  repeatedly  said 
in  his  praise  ;  and  the  public  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  the 
pen  which  has  so  often  delighted  them  is  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  power  to  delight ! 

If,  then,  such  reverses  in  opinion  as  to  matters  of  taste  can 
be  so  readily  brought  about,  when  may  an  author  feel  himself 
secure  ?  Where  Is  the  anchoring-ground  of  popularity,  when 
he  may  thus  be  driven  from  his  moorings,  and  foundered  even 
In  harbor  ?  The  reader,  too,  when  is  he  to  consider  himself 
safe  in  admiring,  when  he  sees  long-established  altars  over- 
thrown, and  his  household  deities  dashed  to  the  ground  ? 

There  is  one  consolatory  reflection.  Evei^  abuse  carries 
with  it  its  own  remedy  or  palliation.  Thus  the  excess  of  crude 
aud  hasty  criticism,  which  has  of  late  prevailed  throughout  the 
literary  world,  and  threatened  to  overrun  our  country,  begins 
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to  proauce  its  own  antidote.  Where  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  contradictory  paths,  a  man  must  make  his  choice ;  in  so 
doing,  he  has  to  exercise  his  judgment,  and  that  is  one  great 
step  to  mental  independence.  He  begins  to  doubt  all,  where 
all  differ,  and  but  one  can  be  in  the  right  He  is  driven  to 
trust  his  own  discernment,  and  his  natural  feelings ;  and  here 
he  is  most  likely  to  be  safe.  The  author,  too,  finding  that  what 
is  condemned  at  one  tribunal  is  applauded  at  another,  though 
perplexed  for  a  time,  gives  way  at  length  to  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  his  genius,  and  the  dictates  of  his  taste,  and  writes 
in  the  way  most  natural  to  himself  It  is  thus  that  criticism, 
which  by  its  severity  may  have  held  the  little  world  of  writen 
in  check,  may,  by  its  very  excess,  disarm  itself  of  its  terrorS) 
and  the  hardihood  of  talent  become  restored. 


COMMUNIPAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  "7%e  Knickerbocker** 

Sir,  —  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  are  performingj 
from  time  to  time,  a  pious  duty,  imposed  upon  you,  I  may 
say,  by  the  name  you  have  adopted  as  your  titular  standard, 
in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  venerable  Knickerbocker,  and 
gleaning  every  fact  concerning  the  early  times  of  the  Man- 
hattoes,  which  may  have  escaped  his  hand.  I  trust,  therefore, 
a  few  particulars,  legendary  and  statistical,  concerning  a  place 
which  figures  conspicuously  in  the  early  pages  of  his  history, 
will  not  be  imacceptable.  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  ancient  and  re- 
nowned village  of  Communipaw,  which,  according  to  the  vera- 
cious Died  rich,  and  to  equally  veracious  tradition,  was  the  first 
spot  where  our  ever-to-be-lamented  Dutch  progenitors  planted 
their  standard,  and  cast  the  seeds  of  empire,  and  from  whence 
subsequently  sailed  the  memorable  expedition,  under  OlofFe  the 
Dreamer,  which  landed  on  the  opposite  island  of  Manahatta, 
and  founded  the  present  city  of  New  York,  —  the  city  of 
dreams  and  speculations. 

Communipaw,  therefore,  may  truly  be  called  the  parent  of 
New  York ;  yet  it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  though  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  great  city  it  has  produced,  from  whence 
its  red  roofs  and  tin  weathercocks  can  actually  be  descried 
peering  above  the  surrounding  apple  orchards,  it  should  be 
almost  as  rarely  visited,  and  as  little  known  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  as  if  it  had  been  locked  up  among  the  Rocky 
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Mountains.  Sir,  I  think  there  is  something  unnatural  in  this, 
especially  in  these  times  of  ramble  and  research,  when  our 
citizens  are  antiquity-hunting  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Cu- 
riosity, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home ;  and  I  would  enjoin 
it  on  our  worthy  burghers,  especially  those  of  the  real  Knick- 
erbocker breed,  before  they  send  their  sons  abroad,  to  wonder 
and  grow  wise  among  the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  let 
them  make  a  tour  of  ancient  Pavonia,  from  Weehawk  even  to 
the  Kills,  and  meditate,  with  filial  reverence,  on  the  moss- 
grown  mansions  of  Communipaw. 

Sir,  I  regard  this  much-neglected  village  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  the  country.  The  intelligent  traveller,  as 
he  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  Bergen  Heights,  modestly  nes- 
tled among  its  cabbage-gardens,  while  the  great  flaunting  dty 
it  has  begotten  is  stretching  far  and  wide  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  the  intelligent  traveller,  I  say,  will  be  filled  with 
astonishment ;  not,  sir,  at  the  village  of  Communipaw,  which  in 
truth  is  a  very  small  village,  but  at  the  almost  incredible  fact 
that  so  small  a  village  should  have  produced  so  great  a  city. 
It  looks  to  him,  indeed,  like  some  squat  little  dame  with  a  tall 
grenadier  of  a  son  strutting  by  her  side ;  or  some  simple- 
hearted  hen  that  has  unwittingly  hatched  out  a  long-legged 
turkey. 

But  this  is  not  all  for  which  Communipaw  is  remarkable. 
Sir,  it  is  interesting  on  another  account.  It  is  to  the  ancient 
Province  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  the  classic  era  of  the 
Dutch  dynasty,  what  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  to  ancient 
Rome  and  the  glorious  days  of  the  Empire.  Here  everything 
remains  in  statu  quo^  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Oloffe  the 
Dreamer,  Walter  the  Doubter,  and  the  other  worthies  of  the 
golden  age ;  the  same  broad-brimmed  hats  and  broad- bottomed 
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breeuhea;  the  same  knee-bucliles  and  shoe-btickles  (  the  same 
close  quilled  caps,  and  linsey-woolsey  short^owns  and  petti- 
cotits  i  the  same  implements  iind  utensils,  and  forms  and  fash- 
ions ;  in  a  word,  Commiiuipaw  at  the  present  day  is  a  picture 
of  what  New  Amsterdam  was  before  the  conquest  The  "in- 
telligent traveller,"  aforesaid,  as  he  treads  its  streets,  is  struck 
with  the  primitive  character  of  everything  around  him.  In- 
stead of  Grecian  temples  for  dwelling-houses,  with  a  great 
column  of  pine  boards  in  the  way  of  every  window,  he  beholds 
high,  peaked  roofs,  gable-ends  to  the  street,  with  weathercocks 
at  top,  and  windows  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,^large  ones  for  the 
grown-up  members  of  the  family,  and  little  ones  for  the  little 
folk.  Instead  of  cold  marble  porches,  with  close-locked  doors, 
and  brass  knockers,  he  sees  the  doors  hospitably  open  ;  the 
worthy  burgher  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  old-fashioned  stoop  in 
front,  with  his  "  vrouw"  knitting  beside  him ;  and  the  cat  and 
her  kittens  at  their  feet,  sleeping  in  the  sunshine. 

Astonished  at  the  obsolete  and  "  old-world "  air  of  every- 
thing around  him,  the  intelligent  traveller  demands  how  all 
this  has  come  to  pass.  Herculaueum  and  Fouipeii  remain,  it 
is  true,  unaffected  by  the  varying  fashions  of  centuries ;  but 
they  were  buried  by  a  volcano  and  preserved  in  ashes.  What 
charmed  spell  has  kept  this  wonderful  httle  place  unchanged, 
though  in  sight  of  the  most  changeful  city  in  the  universe  ? 
Has  it,  too.  been  buried  under  its  cabbage-gardens,  and  only 
dug  out  in  modern  days  for  the  wonder  and  edification  of  the 
world?  The  reply  involves  a  point  of  history,  worthy  of  notice 
(ind  record,  and  reflecting  immortal  honor  on  Commiinipaw. 

At  the  time  when  New  Amsterdam  was  invaded  and  con- 
quered by  British  foes,  as  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  the 
^^erable  Diedrich,  u  great  dispersion  took  place  among  the 
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Dutch  inhabitants.  Many,  like  the  illustrious  Peter  Stuyveeaat 
buried  themselves  in  rural  retreats  in  the  Bowerie  ;  others,  like 
Wolfert  Acker,  took  refuge  in  various  remote  parts  of  the 
Hudson ;  but  there  was  one  stanch,  imeonquerable  band,  that 
determined  to  keep  together,  and  preserve  themselves,  like 
seed-corn,  for  the  future  fructification  and  perpetuity  of  Iha 
Knickerbocker  race.  These  were  headed  by  one  Garret  Van 
Home,  a  gigantic  Dutchman,  tiie  Pelayo  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. Under  his  guidance,  they  retreated  across  the  bay,  and 
buried  themselves  among  the  marshes  of  ancient  Pavonia,  as 
did  the  followers  of  Pelayo  among  the  mountains  of  Asturias, 
when  Spain  was  overrun  by  its  Arabian  invaders. 

The  gallant  Van  Home  set  up  his  standard  at  Conimuiupsw, 
and  invited  all  those  to  rally  under  it  who  were  true  Nede> 
landers  at  heart,  and  determined  to  resist  all  foreign  inter- 
re  ijcttire  or  encroachment  A  strict  non-intercourse  was 
observed  with  the  captured  city ;  not  a  boat  ever  crossed 
to  it  from  Communipaw,  and  the  English  language  was  rig- 
orously tabooed  throughout  the  village  and  its  dependencieSi 
Every  man  was  sworn  to  wear  his  hat,  cut  his  coat,  build  his 
house,  and  harness  his  horses,  exactly  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him  ;  and  to  permit  notliing  but  the  Dutt;h  language  to 
be  spoken  in  his  household. 

As  a  citadel  of  the  place,  and  a  stronghold  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  defence  of  everything  Dutch,  the  gallant  Van 
Home  erected  a  lordly  mansion,  with  a  chimney  perched  at 
every  comer,  which  thence  derived  the  aristocratical  name  of 
"  The  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies."  Hither  he  transferred 
many  of  the  precious  relics  of  New  Amsterdam,  —  the  great 
round-crowned  hat  that  once  covered  the  capacious  head  of 
Walter  the  Doubter,  and  the  identical  shoe  with  which  F^U^ 
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Headstrong  kicked  his  pusillanimous  councillors  down 
stairs.  Saint  Nicholas,  it  is  said,  took  this  loyal  house  under 
his  especial  protection  ;  and  a  Dutch  soothsayer  predicted  that, 
B  long  as  it  should  stand,  Commuuipaw  would  lie  safe  from  the 

n  either  of  Briton  or  Yankee. 
L  Jn  this  house  would  the  gallant  Van  Home  and  his  compeers 
old  frequent  councils  of  war,  as  to  the  possibility  of  re-con- 
fering  the  Province  from  the  BritisJi ;  and  here  wonld  they 
It  for  hours,  nay  days  together,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  keep- 
[  watch  upon  the  growing  city  of  New  York ;  groaning  in 
iptrit  whenever  they  saw  a  new  house  erected,  or  ship 
mched,  and  persuading  themselves  that  Admiral  Van  Trorop 
^uld  one  day  or  other  arrive,  to  sweep  out  the  invaders  with 

e  broom  which  he  carried  at  his  mast-head. 
LTears  rolled  by,  but  Van  Tromp  never  arrived.  The  Brit- 
B  strengthened  themselves  in  the  land,  and  the  captured  city 
Bjrished  under  their  domination.  Still,  the  worthies  of  Com- 
loipaw  would  not  despair ;  something  or  other,  they  were 
i,  would  turn  up,  to  restore  the  power  of  the  Hogen  Mogens, 
B  Lord  States  General ;  so  they  kept  smoking  and  smoking, 
i  watching  and  watching,  and  turning  the  same  few  thoughts 
1  over  in  a  perpetual  circle,  which  is  commonly 
Bled  deliberating.  In  the  mean  time,  being  hemmed  up 
narrow  compass,  between  the  broad  bay  and  the  Ber- 
1  Hills,  they  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  until  they  had  scarce 
!  wherewithal  to  maintain  their  pipes  in  fuel  during  their 
bdless  deliberations. 

^And  now  must  I  relate  a  circumstance  which  will  call  for  a 
jpe  exertion  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  reader ;  but  T  can 
y  say  that  if  he  doubts  it  he  had  hetter  not  utter  his  doubts 
k,0>minunipaw,  as  it  is  among  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
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place.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
worked  by  the  blessed  Saint  Nicholas,  for  the  relief  and  sus- 
tenance of  this  loyal  community- 
It  so  happened,  in  this  time  of  extremity,  that,  in  the  course 
of  cleaning  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,  by  an  ignorant 
housewife,  who  knew  nothing  of  Ihe  historic  value  of  tie 
relics  it  contiined,  the  old  hat  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  and 
the  executive  shoe  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  were  thrown  out 
of  doors  as  rubbish.  But  mark  the  consequence.  The  good 
Saint  Nicholas  kept  watch  over  these  precious  relics,  and 
wrought  out  of  them  a  wonderful  providence. 

The  bat  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  falling  on  a  stercoraceous 
heap  of  compost,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  began  forthwith  to 
vegetate.  Its  broad  brim  spread  forth  grandly,  and  exfoliated, 
and  its  rourfd  crown  swelled,  and  crimped,  and  consolidated, 
until  the  whole  became  a  prodigious  cabbage,  rivalling  in  mag- 
nitude the  capacious  head  of  the  Doubter.  In  a  word,  it  was 
the  origin  of  that  renowed  species  of  cabbage,  known  by  all 
Dutch  epicures  by  the  name  of  the  Governor's  Head,  and 
which  is  to  this  day  the  glory  of  Communipaw. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shoe  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  being 
thrown  into  the  river,  in  front  of  the  house,  gradually  hardened, 
and  concreted,  and  became  covered  with  barnacles,  and  at 
length  turned  into  a  gigantic  oyster;  being  the  progenitor  of 
that  illustrious  species,  known  througliout  the  gastronomical 
world  by  the  name  of  the  Governor's  Foot 

These  miracles  were  the  salvation  of  Comjuunipaw.  "Hie 
sages  of  the  place  immediately  saw  in  tbem  the  hand  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  and  understood  their  mystic  signification.  They  se( 
to  work,  with  all  diligence,  to  cultivate  and  multiply  these  gre»t 
blessings;  and  so  abundantly  did  the  gubernatorial  hat  and 
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shoe  fructify  and  increase,  that  in  a  little  time  great  patches  of 
cabbages  were  to  be  seen  extending  from  the  village  of  Com- 
munipaw  quite  to  the  Bergen  Hills ;  while  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  bay  in  front  became  a  vast  bed  of  oysters.  Ever  since 
that  time,  this  excellent  community  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  those  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  those  who 
cultivate  the  water.  The  former  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  nurture  and  edification  of  cabbages,  rearing  them  in  all 
their  varieties ;  while  the  latter  have  formed  parks  and  pl»ji- 
tations,  under  water,  to  which  juvenile  oysters  are  transplanted 
from  foreign  parts,  to  finish  their  education. 

As  these  great  sources  of  profit  multiplied  upon  their  hands, 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Communipaw  began  to  long  for  a 
market,  at  which  to  dispose  of  their  superabundance.  This 
gradually  produced,  once  more,  an  intercourse  with  New  York ; 
but  it  was  always  carried  on  by  the  old  people  and  the  negroes ; 
never  would  they  permit  the  young  folks,  of  either  sex,  to  visit 
the  city,  lest  they  should  get  tainted  with  foreign  manners,  and 
bring  home  foreign  fashions.  Even  to  this  day,  if  you  see  an 
old  burgher  in  the  market,  with  hat  and  garb  of  antique  Dutch 
fashion,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  one  of  the  old  unconquered 
race  of  the  "  bitter  blood,"  who  maintain  their  stronghold  at 
Communipaw. 

In  modem  days,  the  hereditary  bitterness  against  the  Eng- 
lish has  lost  much  of  its  asperity,  or  rather  has  become  merged 
in  a  new  source  of  jealousy  and  apprehension.  I  allude  to  the 
incessant  and  wide-spreading  irruptions  from  New  England. 
Word  has  been  continually  brought  back  to  Communipaw,  by 
those  of  the  commiyiity  who  return  from  their  trading  voyages 
in  cabbages  and  oysters,  of  the  alarming  power  which  the 
Yankees  are  gaining  in  the  ancient  city  of  New  Amsterdam  ; 
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elbowing  ihe  gbnuiae  Knickerbockers  out  of  all  civic  posts  *f 
honor  and  pTodt ;  bargaining  them  out  of  their  hereditary 
homesteads ;  pulling  down  the  venerable  houses,  with  crotvste 
gables,  which  have  stood  since  the  time  of  the  Dutch  r 
erecting,  instead,  granite  stores  and  marble  bauks  ;  in 
evincing  a  deadly  determination  to  obliterate  every  vestigi 
the  good  old  Dutch  limes. 

In  consequence  of  the  jealousy  thus  awakened,  the  woEJJ 
traders  from  Conmmnipaw  confine  their  dealings,  as  mud^ 
possible,  to  the  genuine  Dutch  families.     If  they  fiimish  I 
Yankees  at  all,  it  is  with  inferior  articles.    Never  can  tl: 
procure   a  real   "  Governor's    Ilead,"  or   "  Governor's 
though  they  have  offered  extravagant  prices  for  the  e 
grace  their  table  on  the  annual  fesUval  of  the  New  I 
Society. 

But  what  has  carried  this  hostility  to  the  Yankees  to  | 
highest  pitch,  was  an  attempt  made  by  that  all-pervading  a 
to  get  possession  of  Commtmipaw  itself.     Yes,  s 
late  mania  for  land  speculation,  a  daring  company  of  Yafl 
projectors  landed  before  the  village,  stopped  the  honest  b 
ers  on  the  public  highway,  and  endeavored  to  bargain  t 
out  of  their  hereditary  acres  ;  displayed  lithographic 
which  their  cabbage-gardens  were  laid  out  iuto  town  lots  ; 
oyster-parks  into  docks  and  quays ;  and  evt 
the  Four  Chimnies  "  metamorphosed  into  a  bank,  which  « 
enrich  the  whole  neighhorhoi'd  with  paper  money. 

Fortunately,  the  gallant  Van   Hornes  came  to  the  i 
just  as  some  of  the  worthy  burghers  were  on  the  point  o 
pitulating.     The    Yankees   were  put  to  the  rout,  with  s 
confusion,  and  have  never  since  dared  to  show  their  fece 
the  place.     The  good  people  continue  to  cultivate  their  C 
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b^es,  and  rear  their  oysters  ;  they  know  nothing  of  banks, 
Qor  joiut-stock  companies,  but  treasure  up  their  money  in 
stockiug-feet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  family  chest,  or  bury  it  in 
a  pots,  as  did  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them. 

ihe  ■'  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,"  it  still  remains  tn 

e  great  and  tall  family  of  the  Van  Homes.  Uere  are  to  be 
a  ancient  Dutch  comer  cupboards,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
s  clothes-presses,  quaintly  carved,  and  carefully  waxed 
"Snd  polished  ;  together  witli  divers  thick,  black-letter  volumes, 
with  brass  clasps,  printed  of  yore  in  Leyden  and  Amsterdam, 
and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  family, 
but  never  read.  They  are  preserved  in  the  archives,  among 
sundry  old  parchment  deeds,  in  Dutch  and  English,  bearing 
the  seals  of  the  early  governors  of  the  province. 

In  this  house,  the  primitive  Dutch  holidays  of  Paas  and 
Finxter  are  faithfully  kept  tip ;  and  New-Year  celebrated  with 
cookies  and  cherry-bounce ;  nor  is  the  festival  of  the  blessed 
Saint  Nicholas  forgotten,  when  all  the  children  are  sure  to 
hang  up  their  stockings,  and  to  have  them  filled  according  to 
their  deserts ;  though  it  is  said  the  good  saint  is  occasionally 
perplexed,  in  his  nocturnal  visits,  whicli  chimney  to  descend. 

Of  late,  this  porteutious  mansion  has  begun  to  give  signs  of 
dilapidation  and  decay.  Some  have  attributed  ttiis  to  the  visits 
made  by  the  young  people  to  the  city,  and  their  brin^g 
thence  various  modern  fashions  ;  and  to  their  neglect  of  the 
Dutch  language,  which  is  gradiially  becoming  confined  to  the 
older  persons  in  the  community.  The  house,  too,  was  greatly 
shaken  by  high  winds  during  the  prevalence  of  the  speculation 
mania,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Yankees. 
Seeing  how  mysteriously  the  fate  of  Comniunipaw  is  identified 
vrith  this  venerable  mansion,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  older 
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and  wiser  heads  of  the  community  should  be  filled  with  dismay 
whenever  a  brick  is  toppled  down  from  one  of  the  qhimnies,  oi 
a  weathercock  is  blown  off  from  a  gable-end. 

The  present  lord  of  this  historic  pile,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
calculated  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  integrity.  He  is  of  patri- 
archal age,  and  is  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  He 
has  done  his  utmost  to  increase  and  multiply  the  true  race  in 
the  land.  His  wife  has  not  been  inferior  to  him  in  zeal,  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  goodly  progeny  of  children,  and 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  who  promise  to  per- 
petuate the  name  of  Van  Home  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
So  be  it !  Long  may  the  horn  of  the  Van  Homes  continue  to 
be  exalted  in  the  land  !  Tall  as  they  are,  may  their  shadows 
never  be  less  !  May  the  "  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies  "  re- 
main for  ages  the  citadel  of  Communipaw,  and  the  smoke  of 
its  chimnies  continue  to  ascend,  a  sweet-smelling  incense  is 
the  nose  of  Saint  Nicholas  ! 

With  great  respect,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

Hermanus  Vanderionk. 


CONSPIEACY  OF  THE  COCKED  HATS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Knickerbocker  "  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  read,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  valuable  paper 
of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hermanns  Vauderdonk,  (who,  I 
take  it,  is  a  descendant  of  the  learned  Adrian  Vanderdonk,  one 
of  the  early  historians  of  the  Nieuw-Nederlauds,)  giving  sundry 
particulars,  legendary  and  statistical,  touching  the  venerable  vil- 
lage of  Communipaw,  and  its  fate-bound  citadel,  the  "  House  of 
the  Four  Chimnies."  It  goes  to  prove,  what  I  have  repeatedly 
maintained,  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  history,  and  mystery, 
and  romance ;  and  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  more  rich 
in  themes  for  the  writer  of  historic  novels,  heroic  melodramas, 
and  rough-shod  epics,  than  this  same  business-looking  city  of 
the  Manhattoes  and  its  environs.  He  who  would  find  these 
elements,  however,  must  not  seek  them  among  the  modern  im- 
provements and  modem  people  of  this  monied  metropolis,  but 
must  dig  for  them,  as  for  Kidd  the  pirate's  treasures,  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  past 

Poetry  and  romance  received  a  fatal  blow  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  ancient  Dutch  dynasty,  and  have  ever  since  been  grad- 
ually withering  under  the  growing  domination  of  the  Yankees. 
They  abandoned  our  hearths  when  the  old  Dutch  tiles  were 
superseded  by  marble  chimney-pieces ;  yhen  brass  andirons 
made  way  for  polished  grates,  and  the  crackling  and  blazing 
fire  of  nut-wood  gave  place  to  the  smoke  and  stench  of  Liver- 
pool coal ;  and  on  the  downfall  of  the  last  gable-end  house, 
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their  requiem  was  tolled  from  the.  tower  of  the  Dutch  church 
in  Nassau  Street,  by  the  old  bell  that  came  from  Holland.  But 
poetry  and  romance  still  live  unseen  among  us,  or  seen  only 
by  the  enlightened  few  who  are  able  to  contemplate  this  city 
and  its  environs  through  the  medium  of  tradition,  and  clothed 
with  the  associations  of  foregone  ages. 

Would  you  seek  these  elements  in  the  country,  Mr.  Editor 
avoid  all  turnpikes,  railroads,  and  steamboats,  those  abominable 
inventions  by  which  the  usurping  Yankees  are  strengthening 

I 

themselves  in  the  land,  and  subduing  everything  to  utility  and 
commonplace.  Avoid  all  towns  and  cities  of  white  clapboard 
palaces,  and  Grecian  temples,  studded  with  "  Academies," 
"  Seminaries,"  and  "  Institutes,'*  which  glisten  along  our  bays 
and  rivers ;  these  are  the  strongholds  of  Yankee  usurpation ; 
but  if  haply  you  light  upon  some  rough,  rambling  road,  wind- 
ing between  stone  fences,  gray  with  moss,  and  overgrown  with 
elder,  poke-berry,  mullen,  and  sweetbriar,  with  here  and  there 
a  low  red-roofed,  whitewashed  farmhouse,  cowering  among 
apple  and  cherry  trees ;  an  old  stone  church,  with  elms,  wil- 
lows, and  buttonwoods  as  old-looking  as  itself,  and  tombstones 
almost  buried  in  their  own  graves ;  and,  perad venture,  a  small 
log  school-house,  at  a  cross-road,  where  the  English  is  still 
taught  with  a  thickness  of  the  tongue,  instead  of  a  twang  of 
the  nose ;  should  you,  I  say,  light  upon  such  a  neighborhood, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  you  have  found  one 
of  the  lingering  haunts  of  poetry  and  romance. 

Your  correspondent,  sir,  has  touched  upon  that  sublime  and 
affecting  feature  in  the  history  of  Communipaw,  the  retreat  of 
the  patriotic  band  of  Nederlanders,  led  by  Van  Home,  whom 
he  justly  terms  the  Pelayo  of  the  New  Netherlands.  He  has 
given  you  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ensconced 
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a  the  '■  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,"  and  awaited 
with  heroic  patience  and  peraeverence  the  day  that  should  see 
the  flag  of  the  Hogen  Mogens  once  more  floating  on  the  fort 
of  New  Amsterdam. 

Your  correspondent,  sir,  has  but  given  jou  a  glimpse  over 
the  threshold  ;  I  will  now  let  you  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery 
of  this  most  mysterious  and  eventful  village.     Yes,  sir,  I  will 

"  unclftsp  a  eecret  batik; 
And  to  yoai  quick  conceiring  djacontsnts, 
I  '11  read  you  msKei  deep  imd  dangerous, 
Ab  fbll  of  peril  Had  Hdveatiirona  spirit, 
As  to  u'cr  walk  a  cuTrenl,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  nnBteadfast  footing  of  a  spear.'' 

I  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  facts  con- 
ted  with  the  history  of  Coramunipaw,  that  the  early  feeling 
esistauce  to  foreign  rule,  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent, 
Btill  kept  up.  Yes,  sir,  a  settled,  secret,  and  determined 
Ispiracy  has  been  going  on  for  generations  among  this  in- 
jiitable  people,  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  from  New 
Isterdam,  the  object  of  which  is  to  redeem  their  ancient 
|t  of  empire,  and  to  drive  the  loael  Yankees  out  of  the  land. 
Jommunipaw,  it  is  true,  has  the  glory  of  originating  this  con- 
»cy ;  and  it  was  hatched  and  reared  in  the  "  House  of  the 
r  Chimnies  "  ;  but  it  has  spread  far  and  wide  over  ancient 
ronia,  surmounted  the  heights  of  Bergen,  Hoboken,  and 
fiehawk,  crept  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  and  the 
fckensack,  until  it  pervades  the  wtole  chivalry  of  the  coira- 
J  from  Tappan  Slote,  in  the  North,  to  Piscataway,  in  the 
mth,  including  the  pugnacious  village  of  Sahway,  more  hero- 
Bly  denominated  Spank-town, 
"hroughout  all  these  regions,  a  great  "in-and-in  coufed 
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eracy  "  prevails  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  confederacy  among  the  I 
families,  b;  dint  of  diligent  and  exclusive  iutertuarri&ga 
keep  the  race  pure,  and  to  multiply.     If  ever,  I 
the  course  of  yuur  travels  between  Spank-town  and  TappM-^ 
Slotc,  .vou  should  see  a  cosey,  low-eaved  farmhouse,  teeming 
with  sturdy,  broad-built  little  urchins,  you  may  set  it  dovra  as 
one  of  die  breeding  places  of  this  grand  secret  confederiwy, 
stocked  with  the  embryo  deliverers  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Another  step  in  the  progress  of  this  patriotic  conspiracy  18 
the  establishment,  in  various  places  within  the  ancient  bound- 
aries of  the  Nieuw-Nederlauds,  of  secret,  or  rather  mysterious, 
associations,  composed  of  the  gemune  sons  of  the  ^'ederlanders, 
with  the  ostensible  object  of  keepuig  up  the  memory  of  old 
times  and  customs,  but  with  the  real  object  of  promotii^  tte ' , 
views  of  thb  dark  and  migli^  plot,  and  extending  its  i 
cations  throughout  the  land. 

Sir,  I  am  descended  from  a  long  line  of  genuine  Nedei 
ere.  who,  though  they  remained  in  the  city  of  New  Amste 
after  the  conquest,  and  throughout  the  usurpation,  have  b 
in  their  hearts  been  able  to  tolerate  the  yoke  t 
thcui.    My  worthy  &ther,  who  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  c 
hats,  had  «  little  knot  of  cronies,  of  his  own  stamp,  whc 
to  meet  is  our  wainscoted  parlor,  round  a  nut-wood  1 
over  old  tiaiKa,  irite*  the  city  was  ntled  by  its  native  b 
tMotcn,  utd  gnm  ottr  the  monopoly  of  all  places  of  p 
and  profit  by  the  Taukees.    I  well  recollect  the  f 
tbb  worthy  tittle  omclare  when  t^  Yankees  first  i 
tlMir   New-Ei^bnd   Society.  bcJd    their  -nalic 
toasted  tbetr  "  6tber-k»d,~  and  sang  thdr  feragn  t 


trinotph  witlun  the  v 
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potatoes,  and  the  sight  of  pumpkin-pie,  in  utter  abomination ; 
and  whenever  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New-England  Society 
came  round,  it  was  a  sore  anniversary  for  his  children.  He 
got  up  in  an  ill  humor,  grumbled  and  growled  throughout  the 
day,  and  not  one  of  us  went  to  bed  that  night  without  having 
had  his  jacket  well  trounced,  to  the  tune  of  the  "  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers." 

You  may  judge,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  exaltation  of  all 
true  patriots  of  this  stamp,  when  the  Society  of  Saint  Nicholas 
was  set  up  among  us,  and  intrepidly  established,  cheek  by 
jole,  alongside  of  the  society  of  the  invaders.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  effect  upon  my  father  and  his  little  knot  of  brotner 
groaners,  when  tidings  were  brought  them  that  the  ancient 
banner  of  the  Manhattoes  was  actually  floating  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  City  Hotel.  Sir,  they  nearly  jumped  out  of  their 
silver-buckled  shoes  for  joy.  They  took  down  their  cocked 
hats  from  the  pegs  on  which  they  had  hanged  them,  as  the 
Israelites  of  yore  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  in  token 
of  bondage,  clapped  them  resolutely  once  more  upon  their 
heads,  and  cocked  them  in  the  face  of  every  Yankee  they  met 
on  the  way  to  the  banqueting-room. 

The  institution  of  this  society  was  hailed  with  transport 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  New  Netherlands ;  being 
considered  a  secret  foothold  gained  in  New  Amsterdam,  and 
a  flattering  presage  of  future  triumph.  Whenever  that  society 
holds  its  annual  feast,  a  sympathetic  hilarity  prevails  through- 
out the  land  ;  ancient  Pavonia  sends  over  its  contributions  of 
cabbages  and  oysters ;  the  "  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies " 
is  splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  traditional  song  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  mystic  bond  of  union  and  conspiracy,  is  chanted 
with  closed  doors,  in  every  genuine  Dutch  family. 
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I  have  thus,  I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  opened  your  eyes  to  sraie 
of  the  grand  moral,  poetical,  aud  political  phenomena  with 
which  you  are  surrounded  You  will  now  he  able  to  read  the 
"  signs  of  the  times."  You  will  now  understand  what  is  meant 
by  those  "  Knickerbocker  Halls,"  and  "  Knickerbocker  Hotels," 
and  "  Knickerbocker  Lunches,"  that  are  daily  springing  up  in 
our  city,  and  what  all  these  "  Knickerbocker  Omnibuses  "  are 
driving  at  You  will  see  in  them  so  many  clouds  before  a 
storm ;  so  mnnj  mysterious  but  sublime  intimations  of  the 
gathering  vengeance  of  a  great  though  oppressed  people. 
Above  all,  you  will  now  contemplate  our  hay  and  its  porten- 
tous borders  with  proper  feelings  of  awe  aud  ndmiratiou.  Talk 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  Its  volcanic  moimtain !  Why,  sir, 
little  Comniiinipaw,  sleeping  among  its  cabbage-gardens,  "  quiet 
as  gunpowder,"  yet  with  this  tremendous  conspiracy  brewing 
in  its  bosom,  is  au  object  ten  times  as  sublime  (in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  mark  me,)  as  Vesuvius  in  repose,  Uiougli  charged 
with  lava  and  brimstone,  and  ready  for  an  eruption. 

Let  me  advert  to  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  them^ 
which  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  every  heart  of  sensibility. 
You  must  have  remarked,  Mr.  Editor,  on  summer  evenings, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  certain  grave,  primitive-looking 
personages,  walking  the  Battery,  m  close  confabulation,  with 
their  canes  behind  their  backs,  and  ever  and  anon  turning  a 
wistful  gaze  toward  the  Jersey  shore.  These,  sir,  are  the  sons 
of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  genuine  Nederlanders ;  who  regard 
Communipaw  with  pious  reverence,  not  merely  as  the  pro- 
genitor, but  the  destined  regenerator,  of  this  great  metropolis. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  are  looking  with  lon^ng  eyes  to  the  green 
marshes  of  ancient  Pavonia.  as  did  the  poor  conquered  Span- 
lards  of  yore  toward  the  stem  motmtains  of  Asturias,  wW|^ 
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dering  whether  the  day  of  deliverance  is  at  hand.  Many  is  the 
time,  when,  in  my  boyhood,  I  have  walked  with  my  father  and 
his  confidential  compeers  on  the  Battery,  and  listened  to  their 
calculations  and  conjectures,  and  observed  the  points  of  their 
sharp  cocked  hats  evermore  turned  toward  Pavonia.  Nay, 
sir,  I  am  convinced  that  at  this  moment,  if  I  were  to  take 
down  the  cocked  hat  of  my  lamented  father  from  the  peg  on 
which  it  has  hung  for  years,  and  were  to  carry  it  to  the  Bat- 
tery, its  centre  point,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  would  turn 
to  Communipaw. 

Mr.  Editor,  the  great  historic  drama  of  New  Amsterdam  is 
but  half  acted.  The  reigns  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  William 
the  Testy,  and  Peter  the  Headstrong,  with  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  are  but  so  many  parts  of 
the  main  action,  the  triumphant  catastrophe  of  which  is  yet 
to  come.  Yes,  sir !  the  deliverance  of  the  New  Nederlands 
from  Yankee  domination  will  eclipse  the  far-famed  redemp- 
tion of  Spain  from  the  Moors,  and  the  oft-sung  Conquest  of 
Granada  will  fade  before  the  chivalrous  triumph  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. Would  that  Peter  Stuyvesant  could  rise  from  his 
grave  to  witness  that  day  ! 

Your  humble  servant, 

RoLOFF  Van  Ripper. 

P.  S.  —  Just  as  I  had  concluded  the  foregoing  epistle,  I  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  intelligence  which  makes  me  tremble  for  the 
fate  of  Communipaw.  I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  the  grand  conspiracy 
is  in  danger  of  being  countermined  and  counteracted  by  those 
all- pervading  and  indefatigable  Yankees.  Would  you  think 
it,  sir !  one  of  them  has  actually  effected  an  entry  in  the  place 
by  covered  way ;  or,  in  other  words,  under  cover  of  the  petti- 

20* 
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coats.  Finding  every  other  mode  ineffectual,  he  secretly  laid 
siege  to  a  Dutch  heiress,  who  owns  a  great  cabbage-garden  in 
her  own  right  Being  a  smooth-tongued  varlet,  he  easily  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  they  were  privately  mar- 
ried at  Spank-town !  The  first  notice  the  good  people  of 
Communipaw  had  of  this  awful  event,  was  a  limographed  map 
of  the  cabbage-garden  laid  out  in  town  lots,  and  advertised  for 
sale !  On  the  night  of  the  wedding,  the  main  weathercock 
of  the  "  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies  "  was  carried  away  in  a 
whirlwind  !  The  greatest  consternation  reigns  throughout  the 
village  I 
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7b  the  Editor  of  "  Tfie  Knickerbocker  " : 

Sir,  —  The  following  letter  was  scribbled  to  a  friend  dur- 
ing my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  in  1828.  As  it  presents 
scenes  and  impressions  noted  down  at  the  time,  I  venture 
to  offer  it  for  the  consideration  of  your  readers.  Should  it 
prove  acceptable,  I  may  from  time  to  time  give  other  letters, 
written  in  the  course  of  my  various  ramblings,  and  which 
have  been  kindly  restored  to  me  by  my  friends. 
^^k  Yours,  G.  c. 

^^H  Granada,  1S38. 

^^■X  Dear : 

^^H  Beligious  festivals  furnish,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  occa- 
^^Htms  of  popular  pageant  and  recreation  ;  but  in  none  more 
BVq  than  in  Spain,  where  the  great  end  of  religion  seems  to 
t)e  to  create  holidays  and  ceremonials.  For  two  days  post, 
Granada  has  been  in  a  gay  turmoil  with  tlje  great  annual  IBte 
of  Corpus  Christi.  This  most  eventful  and  romantic  city, 
as  you  well  know,  has  ever  been  the  rallying  point  of  a 
Kiountainous  region,  studded  with  small  towns  and  villages. 
Hither,  during  the  time  that  Granada  was  the  splendid  capital 
of  a  Moorish  kingdom,  the  Moslem  youth  repaired  from  all 
points  to  participate  in  chivalrous  festivities  j  and  hither  the 
Spanish  populace,  at  the  present  day,  throng  fi^>m  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  country,  to  attend  the  festivals  of  the 
%urcti. 
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As  the  populace  like  to  enjoy  things  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  stir  of  Corpus  Christi  began  in  Granada  on 
the  preceding  evening.  Before  dark,  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  thronged  with  the  picturesque  peasantry  from  the  moun- 
tain villages,  and  the  brown  laborers  from  the  Vega,  or  vast 
fertile  plain.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  Vivarambla  thick- 
ened and  swarmed  with  a  motley  multitude.  This  is  the  great 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  famous  for  tilts  and  tourneys 
during  the  times  of  Moorish  domination,  and  incessantly 
mentioned  in  all  the  old  Moorish  ballads  of  love  and  chivalry. 
For  several  days  the  hammer  had  resounded  throughout  this 
square.  A  gallery  of  wood  had  been  erected  all  round  it, 
forming  a  covered  way  for  the  grand  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi.  On  this  eve  of  the  ceremonial,  this  gallery  was  a 
fashionable  promenade.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  bands 
of  music  were  stationed  in  balconies  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
square,  and  all  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Granada,  and  all 
its  population  that  could  boast  a  little  finery  of  apparel,  to- 
gether with  the  majos  and  majas,  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the 
villages,  in  their  gay  Andalusian  costumes,  thronged  this 
covered  walk,  anxious  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  As  to  the 
sturdy  peasantry  of  the  Vega,  and  such  of  the  mountaineers 
as  did  not  pretend  to  display,  but  were  content  with  hearty 
enjoyment,  they  swarmed  in  the  centre  of  the  square  ;  some 
in  groups,  listening  to  the  guitar  and  the  traditional  ballad; 
some  dancing  their  favorite  bolero  ;  some  seated  on  the  ground, 
making  a  merry  though  frugal  supper;  and  some  stretched 
out  for  their  night^s  repose. 

The  gay  crowd  of  the  gallery  dispersed  gradually  toward 
midnight ;  but  the  centre  of  the  square  resembled  the  bivouac 
of  an  army ;   for  hundreds  of  the   peasantry  —  men,  women, 
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PS^Gildreu — pusseil  the  night  there,  sleeping  soundly  on  the 
I  bare  earth,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  A  summer's 
r night  requires  no  shelter  in  this  genial  climate;  and  with 
I  a  greut  part  of  the  hardy  peasantry  of  Spain,  a  bed  is  a  siiper- 
Lfluity  which  many  of  them  never  enjoy,  and  which  they  affect 
■  to  despise.  The  common  Spaniard  spreads  out  his  manto,  or 
t  mule-cloth,  or  wraps  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  lies  on  the 
I  ground,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow. 

I  The  next  morning  I  revisited  the  square  at  sunrise.  It 
t-waa  still  strewed  with  groups  of  sleepers  ;  some  were  repos- 
ciDg  from  tlie  dance  and  revel  of  the  evening ;  others  had  lelt 
their  villages  after  work,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  having 
trudged  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  were  taking 
a  aoinid  sleep  to  freshen  them  for  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
I  Numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  the  remote  villages  of  the 
r.plain,  who  had  set  out  in  the  night,  continued  to  arrive,  with 
I  their  wives  and  children.  All  were  in  high  spirits;  greeting 
f  each  other,  and  exchanging  jokes  and  pleasantries.  The  gay 
[  tumult  thickened  as  the  day  advanced.  Now  came  pouring 
tin  at  the  city  gates,  and  parading  through  tlie  streets,  the 
r  deputations  from  the  various  villages,  destined  to  swell  the 
I  grand  procession.  Tbese  village  deputations  were  headed 
why  their  priests,  bearing  their  respective  crosses  and  banners, 
r  and  images  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  patron  saints ;  all 
I  which  were  matters  of  great  rivalship  and  jealousy  among 
peasantry.  It  was  like  the  chivalroiia  gatherings  of 
I  ancient  days,  when  each  town  and  village  sent  its  chiefs,  and 
r  warriors,  and  standards,  to  defend  the  capital,  or  grace  its 
I  festivities. 

At  length  all  these  various  detachments  congregated  into 
I  one   grand  pageant,   which  slowly  paraded    round  the  Viva- 
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rambia,  and  through  tlie  principal  streets,  where  every  ' 
dow  and  balcony  was  hung  with  tapestry.     In  this  procession 
were  all  the  religious  orders,  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and   the   chief  people   of  tlie   parishes  and   tillages 
church  and  convent  had  contributed  its  banners,  its  imagdj 
its  relics,  and  poured    forth  its  wealth,  for  the  occasioi 
the  centre  of  the   procession  walked  the   archbishop, 
a  damask  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  inferior  dignitarie 
their  dependents.     The  whole   moved  to  the  swell   an 
dence  of  numerous  bands  of  music,  and,  passing  through  t 
midst  of  a  countless  yet  silent  multitude,  proceeded   < 
to  the  cathedral. 

I  could  not  but  be  stnick  with  the  changes  of  times  and 
customs,  as  I  saw  tliis  monkish  pageant  passing  through  the 
Vivarambla,  the  ancient  seat  of  modem  pomp  and  chivali; 
The  contrast  was  indeed  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  dec 
tions  of  the  square.     The  whole  front  of  the  wooden  gallei 
erected  for  the  procession,  extending  several   hundred  ; 
was  faced  with   canvas,  on  which  some  humble  though  ] 
liotic  artist  had   painted,  by  contract,  a  series  of  the  prid 
cipa)   scenes  and  exploits   of  the  Conquest,   as  recorded  i 
chronicle  and  romance.     It  is  thus  the  romantic  legt 
Granada  mingle   themselves  with  everything,   and  ai 
fresh  in   the  public  mind. 

Another  great  festival  at  Granada,  answering  tn  its  popuW 
character  to  our  Fourth  of  July,  is  M  Dia  de  la  Toma,  " 
day  of  the  Capture ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  anniversaiy  of  (3 
capture  of  the  city  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     On  this  c 
all  Granada  is  abandoned  to  revelry.     The  alarm-bell  on  t 
Terre  de  la  Campana,  or  watchtuwer  of  the  Alhambra,  keen 
up  a  clangor  from  mom  till  night;  and  happy  is  the  dam; 
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that  can  ring  thnt  bell ;  it  is  a  charm  to  secure  a  husband  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

The  sound,  which  can  be  heard  over  the  whole  Vega,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  summons  the  peasantry  to  the 
festivities.  Througliont  the  day  the  Alhambra  is  thrown  open 
to  tlie  public  The  halls  and  courts  of  the  Moorish  monarchs 
resound  with  the  guitar  and  Castanet,  and  gay  groups,  in  the 
fanciful  dresses  of  Andalusia,  perform  those  popular  dances 
which  they  have  inherited  from  the  Moors. 

In  the  mean  time  a  grand  procession  moves  through  the 
city.  The  banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  precious 
relic  of  the  Conquest,  is  brought  forth  from  its  depository, 
and  borne  by  the  Alferez  Mayor,  or  grand  standard-bearer, 
through  the  principal  streets.  The  portable  camp-altar,  which 
was  carried  about  with  them  in  all  their  campaigns,  is  trans- 
ported into  the  chapel  royal,  and  placed  before  their  sepul- 
chre, where  their  effigies  lie  in  monumental  marble.  The 
procession  fills  the  chapel.  High  mass  is  performed  in  memory 
of  the  Conquest ;  and  at  a  certain  part  of  the  cerenmny  the 
Alferez  Mayor  puts  on  his  hat  and  waves  the  standard  above 
the  tomb  of  the  conquerors. 

A  more  whimsical  memorial  of  tiie  Conquest  is  eslubited 
on  the  same  evening  at  the  theatre,  where  a  popular  drama 
is  performed,  entitled  "  Ave  Maria."  This  turns  on  the  oft- 
sung  achievement  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  surnamed  El  de 
las  Hazniias,  "  He  of  the  Exploits,"  the  favorite  hero  of  the 
populace  of  Granada. 

During  the  time  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  besieged  the 
city,  the  young  Moorish  and  Spanish  knights  lied  with  each 
other  in  extravagant  bravados.  On  one  occasion  Hernando 
del   Pulgar,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  youthful  followers, 


iiiitde  n  dash  into  Gmiinda  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  nailed 
llie  inscription  of  Ave  SiIaria,  with  his  dagger,  to  the  gate 
of  the  principal  mosque,  as  a  token  of  having  consecrated 
it  to  the  Vii^in.  and  effected  his  retreat  in  safety. 

Wliilc  tlte  Moorish  cavaliers  admired  this  daring  expl 
tliey  felt  bound  to  revenge  iL  On  the  following  day. 
fori',  Tiirfe,  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the  infidel  warriors,  paraded 
in  fVont  of  llie  Christian  aniiy,  dragging  the  sacred  inscrip- 
tion of  Ave  Mari.v  at  his  horse's  tail.  The  cause  of  the 
Vii^in  was  eagerly  vindicated  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  who 
slew  the  Moor  in  single  combat,  and  elevated  the  inscription 
of  Ave  Maria,  in  devotion  and  triumph,  at  the  end  of  his 
Innce. 

Tlie  drama  fotmded  on  this  exploit  is  prodigiously  popular 
with  the  conimon  people.  Although  it  has  been  acted  tini6 
out  of  mind,  and  the  people  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  it  never 
fiuLs  to  draw  crowds,  and  so  contpl«te1y  to  engross  the  feel- 
ings of  the  audience,  as  to  have  almost  the  effect  on  theia 
of  rfulitj-.  When  tlieir  favorite  Pulgw  strides  about  with 
many  «  mouthy  si>eech.  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Moorish 
capital,  he  is  cheered  with  enthusiastic  bravos ;  and  when 
he  tijuls  (he  tablet  of  Avr.  Makia  to  the  door  of  tlie  mosque, 
t)i«  theatre  absolutely  shakes  with  shouts  and  thunders  (rf* 
nppUtis«.  On  the  other  htUKl,  the  actors  who  play  tlie  part 
«f  lh»'  Moors  have  to  be«r  the  bnint  of  the  temporary  nn- 
di^atioa  of  dkeir  auditors;  and  wbeu  tbe  iniidel  Tarft 
plucks  (lawn  tbe  tablet  to  tie  it  to  lus  horsed  tail,  many  of 
the  pr*tfh  absohitaly  rise  in  fuij.  and  an  ready  to  jmnp 
upon  the  st>^  to  Kt«^  this  instdt  to  the  Tirgin. 

BeeMe  tbis  annual  festival  at  the  c^alal.  almost  every  village 
flf  the  y^K  and  dte  nKMUHains  has  its  own  uinirersu^. 
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wherein  its  own  deliverance  from  the  Moorish  yoke  is  cele- 
brated with  uncouth  ceremony  and  rustic  pomp. 

On  these  occasions,  a  kind  of  resurrection  takes  place  of 
ancient  Spanish  dresses  and  armor, — great  two-handed  swords, 
ponderous  arquebusses,  with  match-locks,  and  other  weapons 
and  accoutrements,  once  the  equipments  of  the  village  chiv- 
alry, and  treasured  up  from  generation  to  generation  since 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  In  these  hereditary  and  historical 
garbs,  some  of  the  most  sturdy  of  the  villagers  array  themselves 
as  champions  of  the  faith,  while  its  ancient  opponents  are  re- 
presented by  another  band  of  villagers,  dressed  up  as  Moorish 
warriors.  A  tent  is  pitched  in  the  public  square  of  the  vil- 
lage, within  which  is  an  altar  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin. 
The  Spanish  warriors  approach  to  perform  their  devotions 
at  this  shrine,  but  are  opposed  by  the  infidels  Moslems,  wlia 
surround  the  tent  A  mock-fight  succeeds,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  combatants  sometimes  forget  that  they  are 
merely  playing  a  part,  and  exchange  dry  blows  of  grievous 
weight ;  the  fictitious  Moors,  especially,  are  apt  to  bear  away 
pretty  evident  marks  of  the  pious  zeal  of  their  antagonists. 
The  contest,  however,  invariably  terminates  in  favor  of  the 
good  cause.  The  Moors  are  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 
The  image  of  the  Virgin,  rescued  from  thraldom,  is  elevated 
in  triumph ;  and  a  grand  procession  succeeds,  in  which  the 
Spanish  conquerors  figure  with  great  vainglory  and  applause, 
and  their  captives  are  led  in  chains,  to  the  infinite  delight 
and  edification  of  the  populace.  These  annual  festivals  are 
the  delight  of  the  villagers,  who  expend  considerable  sums 
in  their  celebration.  In  some  villages  they  are  occasionally 
obliged  to  suspend  them  for  want  of  funds ;  but  when  times 
grow  better,  or  they  have  been  enabled  to  save  money  for 
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the  purpose,  thej  are  revived  nith  all  their  grotesque  pS^^ 
and  extravagance. 

To  recur  to  the  exploit  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar.  How- 
ever extravagant  and  fabulous  it  may  seem,  it  is  authenticated 
by  certain  traditional  usages,  and  shows  the  vainglorious  dar- 
ing that  prevailed  between  the  youthful  warriors  of  both 
natious,  in  that  romantic  war.  The  mosque  thus  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  city  after  the 
Conquest;  and  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  beside  the 
royal  chapel,  which  was  put  there  by  Ueroando  del  Pulgar. 
The  lineal  representative  of  the  hair-brained  cavalier  has  the 
right,  to  this  day,  to  enter  the  church,  on  certain  occasions, 
on  horseback,  to  sit  within  the  choir,  and  to  put  on  his  hat 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  though  these  privileges  have 
often  been  obstinately  contested  by  the  clergy. 

The  present  lineal  representative  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar 
is  the  Marquis  de  Siilar,  whom  I  have  met  occasionally  in. 
society.  He  is  a  young  man  of  agreeable  appearance  and 
manners,  and  his  bright  black  eyes  would  give  indicadon  of 
his  inheriting  the  fire  of  his  ancestor.  When  the  paintings 
were  put  up  in  the  Vivarambla,  illustrating  the  scenes  of  the 
Conquest,  an  old  gray-headed  family  servant  of  the  Pulgart 
was  so  delighted  with  those  which  related  to  the  family  hero, 
that  he  absolutely  shed  tears,  and  hurrying  home  to  the  Mar- 
quis, urged  him  to  hasten  and  behold  the  family  trophies. 
The  sudden  zeal  of  the  old  man  provoked  the  mirth  of  his 
young  master ;  upon  which,  turning  to  the  brother  of  the 
Marquis,  with  that  freedom  allowed  to  family  servants  in 
Spain,  "  Come,  Senor,"  cried  he ;  "  you  are  more  grave  and 
considerate  than  your  brother;  come  and  see  your  ancestor 
in  all  his  glory  1 " 
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Within  two  or  three  years  after  the  above  letter  was  writ- 
ten, the  Marquis  de  Salar  was  married  to  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count ^,  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  anec- 
dotes of  the  Alhambra.  The  match  was  very  agreeable  to 
all  parties,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  fe»- 
tivity. 


THE   CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Catskill,  Katskill,  or  Cat  River  Mountains  derived  theii 
name,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  domination,  from  the  cata- 
mounts by  which  they  were  infested ;  and  which,  with  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  and  the  deer,  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  their 
most  difficult  recesses.  The  interior  of  these  mountains  is  in 
the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic.  Here  are  rocky  preci- 
pices mantled  with  primeval  forests ;  deep  gorges  walled  in  by 
beetling  cliffs,  with  torrents  tumbling  as  it  were  from  the  sky; 
and  savage  glens  rarely  trodden  excepting  by  the  hunter. 
With  all  this  internal  rudeness,  the  aspect  of  these  mountains 
towards  the  Hudson  at  times  is  eminently  bland  and  beautiful, 
sloping  down  into  a  country  softened  by  cultivation,  and  bear- 
ing much  of  the  rich  character  of  Italian  scenery  about  the 
skirts  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Catskills  form  an  advanced  post  or  lateral  spur  of  the 
great  Alleghanian  or  Appalachian  system  of  mountains  which 
sweeps  through  the  interior  of  our  continent,  from  southwest  to 
northeast,  from  Alabama  to  the  extremity  of  Maine,  for  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  miles,  belting  the  whole  of  our  original  con- 
federacy, and  rivalling  our  great  system  of  lakes  in  extent  and 
grandeur.  Its  vast  ramifications  comprise  a  number  of  paral- 
lel chains  and  lateral  groups  ;  such  as  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Alleghanies,  the  Delaware  and 
Lehigh,  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  and  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
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a  many  of  these  vast  ranges  or  sierras,  !Nature  still  reigiis  in 
P'bido  mi  table  wildnesa  i  their  rocky  ridges,  their  rugged  clefts 
md  defiles,  teem  with  magnificent  vegetation. 

are  liwked  up  mighty  forests  that  have  never  been  in- 
L'Taded  by  the  axe ;  deep  unibrageons  valleys  where  the  virgin 
bsoil  has  never  been  outraged  by  the  plough  ;  bright  streams 
FAowiDg  in  Hiitasked  idleness,  unburdened  by  comraerce,  im- 
ft^^ecked  by  the  mill-dam.     This  mountain  zone  is  in  fact  the 
Bgreat  poetical  region  of  our  country  ;  resisting,  like  the  tribes 
I  which  once  inhabited  it,  the  taming  hand  of  cultivation  ;  and 
"maintaining  a  hallowed  ground  for  fancy  and  the  Muses.     It  is 
a  magnificent  and  al!-pervadiug  feature,  that  might  have  given 
our  country  a  name,  and  a  poetical  one,  had  not  the  all-control- 
ling powers  of  commonplace  determined  otherwise, 

The  Catskill  Mountains,  as  1  have  observed,  maintain  all  the 
internal  wildness  of  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  with  which 
iJiey  are  connected.  Their  detached  position,  overlooking  a 
wide  lowland  region,  with  the  majestic  Hudson  rolling  tlirough 
it,  has  given  them  a  distinct  character,  and  rendered  them  at 
all  times  a  rallying  point  for  romance  and  fable.  Much  of  the 
fanciful  associations  with  which  they  have  been  clothed  may  be 
owing  to  their  being  peculiarly  subject  to  those  beautiful  at- 
mospherical effects  which  constitute  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  Hudson  River  scenery.  To  me  they  have  ever  been  the 
fairy  region  of  the  Hudson.  I  speak,  however,  from  early  im- 
pressions, made  in  the  happy  days  of  boyhood,  when  all  the 
world  had  a  tinge  of  fairy  land.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
view  of  these  mountains.  It  was  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  up 
the  Ilutlsou,  in  the  good  old  times  before  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads had  driven  all  poetry  and  romance  out  of  travel.  A  voy- 
age up  the  Hudson  in  those  days  was  equal  to  a  voyage  to 
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Europe  at  present,  aud  cost  aliinjsl  as  much  time  ;  but 
joyed  the  river  then  ;  we  relislied  it  as  we  did  our  wine, 
sip,  not,  as  at  present,  gulping  all  down  at  a  draught,  i 
tasting  it.  My  whole  voyage  up  the  Hudson  was  full  of  i 
der  and  romance.  I  was  a  lively  boy,  somewhat  iuiaginj 
of  easy  faith,  and  prone  to  reKsh  everything  that  partook  o 
marvellous.  Among  the  passengers  on  board  of  the  sloop  was 
a  veteran  Indian  trader,  on  his  way  to  the  lakes  to  traffic  with 
the  natives.  He  had  discovered  my  propensity,  and  amused 
himself  throughout  the  voya^  by  telling  me  Indian  legends 
and  grotesque  stories  about  every  not^d  place  on  the  river, — 
such  as  Spuyteo  Devil  Creek,  the  Tappan  Sea,  the  Devil's 
Dans  Kammer,  and  other  hobgoblin  places.  The  Catskiil 
Mountains  especially  called  forth  a  host  of  fanciful  traditions, 
We  were  all  day  slowly  tiding  along  in  sight  of  them,  so  that 
he  had  full  time  to  weave  his  whimsical  narratives.  In  these 
mountains,  he  told  me,  according  to  Indian  belief  was  kept  the 
great  treasury  of  storm  and  sunshine  for  the  region  of  the 
Hudson.  An  old  squaw  spirit  had  charge  of  it,  who  dwelt  on 
the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  Here  she  kept  Day  and 
Night  shut  up  in  her  wigwam,  letting  out  only  one  of  them  at 
a  time.  She  made  new  moons  every  month,  and  hung  them 
up  in  the  sky,  cutting  up  the  old  ones  into  stars.  The  great 
Manitou,  or  master-spirit,  employed  her  to  manufacture  clouds; 
sometimes  she  wove  them  out  of  cobwebs,  gossamers,  and 
morning  dew,  and  sent  them  off  flake  after  flake,  to  float  rn  ihe 
air  and  give  light  summer  showers.  Sometimes  she  would 
brew  up  black  thunder-storms,  and  send  down  drenching  rains 
to  swell  the  streams  aud  sweep  everything  away.  He  had 
many  stories,  also,  about  mischievous  spirits  who  infested  the 
moLiritams  in  the  shape  of  animals,  and  played  all  kinds  of 
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pranks  \tpon  ludian  hunters,  decoying  them  into  quagmires 
and  morasses,  or  to  the  brinks  of  torrents  and  precipices.  All 
these  were  doled  ont  to  nie  as  I  lay  on  the  deck  throughout  a 
long  summer's  day,  gazing  upon  these  mountains,  the  ever- 
changing  shapes  and  hues  of  which  appeared  to  realize  the 
magical  influences  in  question.  Sometimes  thej  seemed  to 
approach ;  at  others  to  recede ;  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
tJiey  almost  melted  into  a  sultry  haze  ;  as  the  day  declined  they 
deepened  in  tone ;  their  Bnmmits  were  brightened  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  later  in  the  evening  their  whole  outline 
was  printed  in  deep  purple  against  an  amber  sky.  As  I  be- 
held them  thus  shifting  continually  before  my  eye,  and  listened 
to  the  marvellous  legends  of  the  trader,  a  host  of  fanciful  no- 
tions concerning  them  was  conjured  into  my  brain,  which  have 
haunted  it  ever  since. 

As  to  the  Indian  superstitions  concerning  the  treasury  of 
sl«rms  and  sunshine,  and  the  doud-weaving  spirits,  they  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  atmospherical  phenomena  of  these 
mountains,  the  clouds  which  gather  round  their  summits,  and 
the  thousand  aerial  effects  which  indicate  the  changes  of 
weather  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  They  are  epitomes 
of  our  variable  climate,  and  are  stamped  with  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes. And  here  let  me  say  a  word  in  favor  of  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  are  too  often  made  the  subject  of  exclusive  re- 
pining. If  they  annoy  us  occasionally  by  changes  from  hot  to 
cold,  from  wet  to  dry,  they  give  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
climates  in  the  world.  They  give  us  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  north. 
They  float  our  summer  sky  with  clouds  of  gorgeous  tints  or 
fleecy  whiteness,  and  send  down  cooling  showers  to  refresh  the 
panting  earth  and  keep  it  green.     Our  seasons  are  all  poetical 
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the  phenomena  of  our  heavens  are  full  of  sublimity  and  beauty 
Winter  with  us  has  none  of  its  proverbial  gloora.  It  may  have 
its  howling  winds,  and  thrilling  frosts,  and  whirling  snow- 
storms ;  but  it  has  also  its  long  intervals  of  cloudless  sunshine, 
when  the  snow-clad  earth  gives  redoubled  brightness  to  the 
day ;  when  at  night  the  stars  beam  with  intensest  lustre,  or  the 
moon  floods  the  whole  landscape  with  her  most  limpid  radi- 
ance ;  —  and  then  the  joyous  outbreak  of  our  spring,  bursting 
at  once  into  leaf  and  blossom,  redundant  with  vegetation  and 
vociferous  with  life  ! — And  the  splendors  of  our  summer,  —  its 
morning  voluptuousness  and  evening  glory ;  its  airy  palaces  of 
sun-gilt  clouds  piled  up  in  a  deep  azure  sky,  and  its  gusts  of 
tempest  of  almost  tropical  grandeur,  when  the  forked  light- 
ning and  the  bellowing  thunder  volley  from  the  battlements  of 
heaven  and  shake  the  sultry  atmosphere,  —  and  the  sublinie 
melancholy  of  our  autumn,  magnificent  in  its  decay,  withering 
down  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  woodland  country,  yet  reflect- 
ing back  from  its  yellow  forests  the  golden  serenity  of  the  sky! 
—  surely  we  may  say  that  in  our  climate,  "  The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his 
handiwork :  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech ;  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge." 

A  word  more  concerning  the  Catskills.  It  is  not  the  Indians 
only  to  whom  they  have  been  a  kind  of  wonder-land.  In  the 
early  times  of  the  Dutch  dynasty  we  find  them  themes  of  golden 
speculation  among  even  the  sages  of  New  Amsterdam.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Wilhelmus  Kiefl  there  was  a  meedng 
between  the  Director  of  the  New  Netherlands  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mohawk  nation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  On  this 
occasion  the  Director  was  accompanied  by  Mynheer  Adrian 
Van  der  Donk,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  subsequently  historian  of 
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the  colony.  The  Indian  chie6,  as  usual,  painted  and  decomtetl 
themselves  on  the  ceremony.  One  of  them  in  so  doing  made 
use  of  a  pigment,  the  weight  and  shining  appearance  of  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  Keifl  and  his  learned  companion,  who 
suspected  it  to  be  ore.  They  procured  a  lump  of  it,  and  took 
it  back  with  them  to  New  Amsterdam.  Here  it  was  suhmitted 
to  the  inspection  of  Johannes  de  la  Montagne,  an  eminent 
Huguenot  doctor  of  medicine,  one  of  the  connsellors  of  the 
New  Netherlands.  The  supposed  ore  was  forthwith  put  in  a 
crucible  and  assayed,  and  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  junto 
yielded  two  pieces  of  gold,  worth  about  three  guilders.  This 
golden  discovery  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  As  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  adjusted  with  the  Mohawks,  William  Kiefl 
sent  a  trusty  officer  and  a  party  of  men  under  guidance  of  an 
Indian,  who  undertook  to  conduct  them  to  the  place  whence  the 
ore  had  been  found.  We  have  no  account  of  this  gold-hunting 
expedition,  nor  of  its  whereabouts,  excepting  that  it  was  some- 
where on  the  Catskill  Mountains.  The  exploring  party  brought 
back  a  bucketful  of  ore.  Like  the  former  specimen,  it  was 
Bubmitted  to  the  crucible  of  De  la  Montagne,  and  was  equally 
productive  of  gold.  All  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Doc- 
tor Van  der  Donk,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  process  and 
its  result,  and  records  the  whole  in  his  "  Description  of  the 
New  Netherlands." 

William  Kieft  now  dispatched  a  confideutial  agent,  one  Arent 
Corsen,  to  convey  a  saclifti!  of  the  precious  ore  to  Holland. 
Corsen  embarked  at  New  Haven  in  a  British  vessel  bound  to 
England,  whence  he  was  to  cross  to  Kotterdam.  The  ship  set 
sail  about  Christmas,  but  never  reached  her  port  All  on  board 
perished. 

In  1647,  when  the  redoubtable  Petrus  Stnyvesant  took  coin- 
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iiiand  of  tlie  New  Kelherlands,  WiUiam  Kieft  embarked,  on  his 
return  to  Ilullanil,  provided  wilh  furtber  specunens  of  tbe  Cats- 
kill  Mountain  ore.  from  whicli  he  doubtless  indulged  golden 
anticipations.  A  similar  fate  attended  him  witb  that  which  bad 
befallen  his  agent.  The  ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  was 
cast  away,  and  he  and  bis  treasure  were  swallowed  in  the  waves 
Here  closes  the  golden  legend  of  the  Catskills ;  but  anothei 
pnc  of  similar  import  succeeds.  In  1649,  about  two  years  aftei 
the  shipwreck  of  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  there  was  again  a  rumor  of 
precious  metals  in  these  moimtains.  Mynheer  Brant  Areni 
Vnu  Slechtenhorst,  agent  of  the  Patroon  of  Eensselaerswyek 
bad  purchased  In  behalf  of  the  Patroon  a  tract  of  the  Catskill 
lands,  and  leased  it  out  in  farms.  A  Dutch  lass  in  the  house- 
hold of  one  of  the  farmers  found  one  day  a  glittering  sub- 
stance, which,  on  being  examined,  was  pronounced  silver  ore. 
Brant  Van  Slechtenhorst  forthwith  sent  his  son  from  Rcnsse- 
laerswyck  to  explore  the  mountains  in  quest  of  the  supposed 
miueH.  The  young  man  put  up  in  the  farmer's  house,  which 
had  recently  been  erected  on  the  margin  of  a  mountain  stream. 
Scarcely  was  he  boused  when  a  furious  storm  burst  forth  on  the 
mountains.  The  thunders  rolled,  the  lightnings  flashed,  the 
rain  came  down  in  cataracts ;  tbe  stream  was  suddenly  swollen 
lo  a  furious  torrent  thirty  feet  deep ;  the  farm-house  and  all  its 
contents  were  swept  away,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  escellent 
swimming  that  young  Slechtenhorst  saved  his  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  his  horses.  Shortly  after  this  a  feud  broke  out  be- 
tween Peter  Stuyvesant  and  tiie  Patroon  of  Bensselaerswyck 
on  account  of  the  right  and  title  to  the  Catskill  Mountains,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  elder  Slechtenhorst  was  taken  captive 
by  the  Potentate  of  the  New  Netherlands  and  thrown  io 
prison  at  New  Amsterdam. 
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"We  have  met  with  no  record  of  any  further  attempt  to  get  at 
the  treasm^es  of  the  Catskills.  Adventurers  may  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  ill-luck  which  appeared  to  attend  all  who 
meddled  with  them,  as  if  they  were  under  the  guardian  keep 
of  the  same  spirits  or  goblins  who  once  haunted  the  moun- 
tains and  ruled  over  the  weather.  That  gold  and  silver  ore 
was  actually  procured  from  these  mountains  in  days  of  yore, 
we  have  historical  evidence  to  prove,  and  the  recorded  word  of 
Adrian  Van  der  Donk,  a  man  of  weight,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness. K  gold  and  silver  were  once  to  be  found  there,  they 
must  be  there  at  present.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  in  these  gold- 
hunting  days,  whether  the  quest  will  be  renewed,  and  some 
daring  adventurer,  fired  with  a  true  Califomian  spirit,  will  pen- 
etrate the  mysteries  of  these  mountains,  and  open  a  golden 
region  on  the  borders  of  the  Hudson. 
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